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BURY WOOD CAMP 
EXCAVATIONS IN THE AREA OF THE SOUTH-WEST OPENING 


by D. GRANT KING 


INTRODUCTION 


THE CAMP is situated on a promontory of the Great Oolite, in the parish of Colerne. 
National Grid ST 818739. 

Apart from brief interim reports, nothing has been published since 1959 and 
1960 (cf. W.A.M., 58, 40-7, and 185-208, with general plan) to render an account of 
subsequent work on this great hill-fort. It has been the policy of the B.W.C. Excava- 
tion Club to plan a sustained and concentrated enquiry into one monument of 
antiquity; and with this in mind the main divisions of the subject have naturally 
and logically presented themselves for elucidation. For the moment the report on 
the Iron Age stone quarries, the complex features of the interior, and other parts 
must be postponed. Instead, this communication will deal exclusively with the 
bivallate fortifications around about the South-West Opening. 


SUMMARY 


The hypothesis of an original entrance sited precisely in the modern opening is 
tested by excavation, and found to be uncorroborated by the facts. Instead, the 
evidence points to an early passage-way in a position to the south-east, protected 
by a rampart with revetting, but subsequently blocked and abandoned. Occupation 
across part of the passage indicates a change of purpose. No causeway has been 
found. The remodelling of the central area of the South-West Front and the un- 
finished condition of the outer ramparts and ditches suggest political disturbance 
and unpreparedness during the last phases in the life of the Iron Age community. 


THE SOUTH-WEST OPENING 


John Aubrey had described this with his customary circumspection as an 
‘aperture’.! In 1819 Sir Richard Colt Hoare published his description of the Camp.? 
‘It appears’, he wrote, ‘to have had only one entrance towards the south-west, and 
that placed exactly in the centre of the ramparts, which on this side are double, and 
rectilinear, the ground being level and most accessible on this side.’ His surveyor, 
Philip Crocker, confirmed this impression in the published plan, and omitted the 
North-West and North-East Entrances altogether.3 The dense vegetation over the 
entire Camp of that date will excuse the omission. In 1853 Dr. J. Thurnam, who 
was writing an account of the battles of Cynuit and Ethandun, reproduced the 
Crocker plan without any modification, and asserted even more positively that the 
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Camp had but a single entrance.4 The Rev. E. H. Downman, who visited the site 
in 1903, made a new plan which indicated the north-west shape obscurely and the 
north-east shape fairly accurately, but still trusted the original character of the 
south-west-entrance.5 In 1936 Dr. A. Shaw Mellor laid out his claims for entrances 
on the North and East Fronts (claims which the B.W.C. Excavation Club has 
proved to the full), but he also accepted the South-West Entrance as his predecessors 
had done.® He explained the larger scale of this work as due to the probable use of it 
by cattle and other livestock coming in from Colerne Down. 

By 1960 there were serious reasons for questioning Colt Hoare’s South-West 
Entrance. It was then suggested that farmers of a much later period (i.e. before the 
mid-17th century) had simply cut a way through the ramparts to gain admittance to 
the interior. The excellent modern plan7 of the Camp—the first of all Wiltshire 
hill-forts to be surveyed and published by the Royal Commission—revealed a 
suspicious ‘hump’ in the farm trackway, and this was regarded as the vestige of a 
destroyed rampart. If this opinion could be substantiated, the long-held theory of an 
entrance in the middle of the South-West Front would be exploded once and for all. 

In May 1964 the first tentative exploration took place in this area, and this was 
followed, during available periods in 1965 and 1966, by more energetic enquiries. °® 


THE PLAN OF THE SOUTH-WEST OPENING 


At an early stage it was decided to employ a plane-table and survey the area in 
order that the discoveries derived from excavation could be recorded with precision. 
The eventual plan (Frc. 1) requires some comment. While minor discrepancies may 
be observed in comparing this work with that of the Royal Commission, the two 
plans are substantially in agreement. The discrepancies are due partly to our ability 
to clear some parts of undergrowth, and partly to minor differences in interpretation 
where features were indeterminate at the surface. The great difference in scale 
between the two must also be remembered. 


EXCAVATIONS9 


Note. A tabulated list of the finds from the cuttings described below will be 
found in Appendix I. A report on the animal bones is contained in Appendix II, 
and a note on geological phenomena in Appendix ITI. 


THE GAP BETWEEN THE INNER RAMPARTS 


Foreword. An examination of the general plan, noted above, is recommended at this 
juncture. It shows the Inner Rampart and the Inner Ditch extending right across the 
promontory for a distance of over 1,165 feet. The gap or opening in the middle corresponds 
with the curious outward turn of the north-west section where it crosses the “I” of the 
section approaching from the south-east.:° Henceforward the two sections will be referred 
to as the North-West Inner Rampart and the South-East Inner Rampart. 

At this stage we must beg the reader’s indulgence for the dull record which follows; 
for it must be affirmed that some important conclusions and inferences may depend 
entirely on close attention to detail. 

Cutting I, 3 by 50 feet. This was pegged out on a line adjacent to the trackway and 
athwart the weathered end of the Inner Rampart on the south-east side. Digging was very 
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Fic. 1 
Plan of the South-West Opening 
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cramped within this confined area, for the full width of the passage was wanted for the 
current use of farm machinery and vehicles. 

As the work advanced, it became apparent that the north-west face of the cutting 
(ric. 2A) revealed (1) bedrock at a depth of 4 feet below the highest part of the farm 
track, (2) a layer of original red-brown soil normally about 0-6 foot thick, but scooped 
up to 1-2 feet in one place, (3) a low wide-spread mound, 18 by 2 feet, of compact pale 
soil plus small stones, covered by (4) a long flattened curve of large stone rubble, capped by 
(5) a top black rooty layer with introduced ‘road stone’ at the north-east and south-west 
extremities. 

Conclusion. This is the ‘hump’ which must now be accepted as the vestige of a severed 
rampart, the details of which correspond closely with rampart construction found else- 
where. There was no entrance here. No farmer would impede his own movements by dumping 
material in this order in such a position. 

We thus had completed the object of our enquiry in a very satisfactory manner, but, 
as often happens, the Excavation Club was confronted by another and much more complex 
mystery. ‘Ihe view in the other direction (towards the south-east) was baffling and under- 
mined all complacency. We were forced to continue our work until a solution had been 
found. 

Cutting I, south-east face (ric. 2B). Although so near to the north-west face, this presented 
a very different pattern: (1) bedrock at a maximum depth of 5-5 feet, (2) a layer of old 
red-brown soil, scooped up to a thickness of 0-8 foot at the south-west end, (3) a curious 
stony patch in the middle, (4) a mixed area at the north-east end, and (5) an earthy- 
stony patch at the south-west end, (6) regular fine pale soil plus small stones in two distinct 
curves, (7) a large concavity of big stones, with a spread to the south-west, (8) top black 
rooty layer. 

The stump of an oak gate-post, 94 inches by 84 inches by 1 foot 6 inches was found 
embedded below surface in a socket wedged with upright stones in a position about 5 feet 
north-east of the centre of the rampart.™: 

See Appendix I for Table of Finds. 

Conclusions. It is concluded that most of the artifacts and bones, etc., had slipped 
down from a higher level when the end of the South-East Rampart had been weathered 
or broken down. A few bones in low positions were probably scooped up when the rampart 
was built. ‘The south-east cutting face was important because it disclosed an obscure shape 
which led to a significant discovery. Layer (3) was part of an ‘internal structure’. 


DRYSTONE WALL WITHIN THE NORTH-WEST INNER RAMPART 


Cutting II. A small exploratory trench at the north-east end by-passed the ‘structure’ 
and penetrated deeply into the Inner Rampart on an approximate parallel to Cutting I. 
Eventually Cutting IT severed the 10 foot high rampart transversely from side to side, thus 
exposing an almost complete section (FIG. 2D). The immediate result of the manoeuvre was 
to reveal the front of a buried drystone wall (facing south-east) hitherto quite unknown to 
any prehistorian (FIG. 2C). 

When fully cleared, this was found to have a total length of 32-3 feet. For about 17 feet 
of its length it had an average height of 1-8 feet. At the north-east end 5-5 feet had been 
seriously broken down by the intrusion of a modern trench for laying a water pipe; here only 
one or two courses survived. A maximum height of 2-15 feet was recorded towards the 
south-west end. Nine or ten courses appeared to be typical in the best preserved places. 
The stones used were much more uniform in all parts than those encountered at the North- 
East Entrance of the Camp, many of them being 0-6 by 0-1 up to 1-2 by 0°3 feet. For 
29 feet the line of the wall was straight (with a compass bearing of 212° 30” or south-south- 
west) and its outer face was virtually upright. The last 4 feet at the south-west end curved 
north-west, but an examination under the track showed that it had been destroyed there. 
Likewise in Cutting II®, on the opposite side of the farm track, no trace of wall could be found. 
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The old surface soil under the wall was compressed and showed signs of having been 
raked up in places to cushion the stones. Here and there large stones (some of them almost 
vertical) had been ‘packed’ against the outer face, while the rampart material from the 
south-east direction clearly overlapped the top of the wall. 

Conclusions. ‘The wall is a revetment to the North-West Rampart, and the stony shapes 
shown in FIG. 2B were the ragged or inner surfaces of the wall where it was bonded with 
its own rampart. Circumstance alone had prompted the selection of this particular strip 
of ground for the siting of Cutting I. The curved fragment of the south-west end, if extended 
in a semi-circular arc with a radius of 12 feet, would have provided the normal terminal 
to the North-West Rampart. The Inner Rampart from the south-east post-dates that 
already built on the north-west side. 

Cuttings IIT, IV and, later, IJ* were excavated with the intention of finding out whether 
the stone revetting continued around the inner margin of the North-West Rampart, as far 
possibly as the north-west corner of the Camp, as this internal feature has been encountered 
in a number of other hill-forts.:: At no point was any vestige of a wall discovered in this 
direction. This delimited the area decisively to the rampart traverse, and we may remark 
on the fact that the dismembered fragment near the water pipe coincides with the lower 
slope of the Inner Rampart. 


THE SOUTH-EAST INNER RAMPART 


Cutting I, south-east face (FIG. 2D). 'The main section of the 10 feet high rampart requires 
comment. This revealed (1) bedrock at 10-6 feet below the crest, (2) the old red-brown soil 
about 0-5 foot thick, (3) two convex wave-like formations of compact pale fine soil plus 
small stones, streaked with red-brown soil, with a maximum height of 3-8 feet above bed- 
rock, (4) two minor enlargements of pale fine soil plus bigger stones, with a maximum 
height of 4.8 feet above bedrock, (5) a large concavity (between the two mounds) about 
7 feet deep by at least 16 feet broad, filled with large rubble and very little soil, the largest 
stones being at the top, capped by (6) top black rooty soil plus small stones. 

Conclusions. This section illustrates how this part of the Inner Rampart was constructed: 
layers (3) and (4) were intended as two long bolster-shaped mounds placed longitudinally 
within the rampart, and they consisted largely of the original top soil, which was fairly 
binding and tenacious. The central cavity received the large rubble, which (unless properly 
employed as masonry) always has a tendency to slip. The two external ‘bolsters’ thus 
effectively buttressed the mass of material. Soil and small stones provided the final casing for 
the inner and outer ramps, though there is reason to suspect that large flat slabs may 
have been used for the floor of a now-missing sentry-walk at the crest. Originally the base 
of the rampart may have measured 40-44 feet across, the height (estimated from the silt in 
the ditch) 14-15 feet. "3 

Such is the character of the glacis technique at Bury Wood Camp. The ‘dump’ 
formation here is in marked contrast to the indiscriminate tumbles of earth and stone some- 
times described at other sites. We may observe that (with the exception of the casing) the 
building material was used in precisely the order it was removed from the quarry, the 
heavy blocks as extracted from the lower levels of bedrock being among the last material 
to be used. The whole design is planned for rapidity of work. 

Cutting VI, 11 by 6 feet, with a connecting trench, revealed a short section of the 
inner slope. The oblique view showed that the ‘bolster’ continued into the body of the 
rampart. An irregular pile of big stones was found in the connecting trench, but no formal 
constructions. A fissure in bedrock appeared at 5-3 feet below surface. 


THE OCCUPATION AREA 


This area, partly situated beneath the farm trackway, was exposed in Cuttings IT‘, VI, 
and in small parts of III and possibly IV. In a north-east direction it certainly measures at 
least 17:5 feet and towards the east we can record only 7:5 feet (though here a greater 
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width must be presumed). A dark layer verging to black, and ranging from 0-4 to 0-65 foot 
in thickness, was spread out on bedrock mostly about 2-4 feet below surface. Towards the 
south the dark band runs continuously (on one side of the cutting only) until it rises 
obliquely into the top black rooty layer on the lower slope of the South-East Rampart. 
In Cutting VI, a recess in the floor of bedrock (at first thought to be a large post-hole) 
proved to be no more than 0-7 foot deeper than the surrounding part; it contained the 
same black occupation layer. 


THE GREAT INNER DITCH 


At an early stage it was hoped to provide one more proof concerning the existence or 
non-existence of a South-West Entrance. ‘The presence or absence of a causeway between 
the Inner and Outer Ramparts should give decisive evidence. 

Cutting I was accordingly extended 18 feet beyond the south-western margin of the 
Inner Rampart. About 2-0 feet below the humus line, the surface of bedrock (in excellent 
condition except for a few cracks) was encountered and this cleared for a distance of 8 or 
g feet. Here a slightly chamfered or broken edge led directly to the very steep descent into 
the Inner Ditch. The slope of the side is between 65° and 66°, and its surface, though marked 
by joints and bedding planes, was remarkably straight and well-preserved. ‘The greatest 
depth was 11 feet (or 9-6 feet below the upper level of bedrock), but the bottom of the 
ditch was never traced here. ‘The very confined space, the difficulty of work, and the danger 
resulting from a series of collapses, eventually led to a reluctant decision to stop excavation 
here, 

Cutting I, section of the north-east end of the inner ditch (FIG. 2B). (1) Bedrock... ? (2) prim- 
ary fine silt... ? (3) large, loose, clean, sharp-edged rubble plus very little soil, subdivided 
into four major zones, from 11-0 to 3°6 feet below surface (angles of repose, 48°, 39°, 34° 
and 26°), (4) narrow hard re-cemented band, about 0-5 foot thick, (5) slightly earthy 
layer plus small stones, 0-8 foot maximum thickness, (6) hard re-cemented stone, 1-0 foot 
maximum thickness (angle of repose, 18°), (7) earthy layer plus small stones, (8) hard 
re-cemented, 1-2 feet maximum thickness (angle of repose, 8°), (g) earthy layer capped by 
big and medium stones, 0-6 foot maximum thickness, (10) top dark soil, 2-4 feet maximum 
thickness. 

Conclusions. Layer (3) must have been derived from the ends of the South-East and 
North-West Ramparts, but chiefly from the north-west one. Owing to the collapses under- 
ground, a space 7:5 feet wide revealed more of the sloping side of the ditch and the 
adjacent rubble, all of similar stone. Its clean, sharp-edged, unweathered condition 
implies that it came from a protected area and that it fell into a protected area. It is 
similar material to that seen in the central cavity of the South-East Inner Rampart, and it 
may have been largely derived from the core or nucleus in the terminal of the North-West 
Rampart. 4 Its condition in the ditch implies a sudden fall or a succession of falls, probably 
indicating a short period of time. Layers (4) and (5) imply a stable horizon for a much 
longer time; possibly late in the Iron Age or during the Roman occupation. One Iron Age 
sherd was sealed in this zone. Layers (6) and (8), both of which were greatly subject to 
re-cementation (and capable of sustaining heavy weights), contained much weathered 
material and register very slow deposits. No. (9) is the last horizon before that of the 2oth 
century, and it is just conceivable that it was contemporary with John Aubrey and his 
report on the ‘aperture’ facing Colerne Down. 

Cutting V, 9 by 12 feet, with recess 2 by 3°3 feet. This was started directly to the south- 
west of the former cutting in order to discover the position of the outer edge of the Inner 
Ditch. A 9 foot ledge of bedrock was found about 1-5 feet below surface following the line 
of the south-west margin of the ditch. The width here, from edge to edge, is 26 feet. The 
side of the ditch slopes inward in a series of irregular steps at an angle of about 38°. 
The depth is 11-9 feet from the surface or 10-6 feet below the top edge of bedrock, but 
the complete depth is still unknown. 
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Section of Cutting V, south-east face (FIG. 2E). (1) Bedrock... ? (2) primary fine pale silt, 
seen only at the side of the ditch, where it had re-cemented itself tenaciously to virgin rock 
in a series of small cascades, (3) a layer of hard and compact rubble, followed by (4) fine 
pale silt, and (5) a second layer of indurated rubble, (6) mixed fine, (7) an old dark brown 
humus line, capped by (8) a jumble of large and medium stones with maximum thickness 
of 3°5 feet. 

Conclusions. The intense disintegration in layers (2) and (4) probably implies a pro- 
tracted period of deposits. While (2) and (3) might be dislodged stone from the side of the 
ditch, (5) and (6) were certainly derived from the crest of the Outer Rampart, now only 
12 feet away from the rim of the ditch. The most modest computation in estimating the 
cubic contents of these deposits would therefore raise the crest 2 feet. Layer (7), which still 
contains some root fibres, must represent the horizon of a fairly recent period. It slopes 
up to the north-west until it assumes the horizontal at 1-6 feet below the modern surface 
on the margin of the farm track. This implies that the track was narrower and had a 
dip, at one time, before it rose to the ‘hump’ by the Inner Ramparts. Layer (7) probably 
corresponds with layer (g) on the north-east side of the ditch, and most probably overlaps 
the period from the 17th century to the early 19th century (Aubrey to Hoare). Layer (8) 
consists of modern ‘field stones’, battered, worn, and knobbly, undoubtedly raked off 
adjacent plough-land and disposed of in a place not wanted by anyone. The quern fragment 
must have come in with this rubbish. ‘The period covers from the early 19th century to the 
present day. 

The Inner Ditch, Cutting VII. The unsatisfactory nature of the ground in the vital 
positions noted above prompted the selection of another site 40 feet further south-east, 
where there were no serious obstructions apart from tree roots. Here a cutting 41 by 5 feet 
was completely excavated. In the preliminary openings at high levels, in both scarp and 
counterscarp, the original margins of the Inner Ditch were exposed at the old land surface 
(i.e. bedrock plus red-brown soil). The width of the Inner Ditch on a line joining the 
upper margins is 36 feet; at the floor level it is 21 feet. ‘The maximum depth is 10-8 feet. 
The combined depth of the Inner Rampart and Ditch is 20-6 feet. ‘There is a marked 
difference between the appearance of the scarp and the counterscarp; the former (though 
divided by minor steps or bedding planes) keeps fairly strictly to a uniform slope of 48° 30’, 
while the latter, which is very rough and ragged with large steps and irregularities, has 
a very uncertain slope of 42°. The maximum depth of the silt is 5 -6 feet. 

Section of Cutting VIII, south-east face. Scarp side: (1) bedrock, (2) primary silt of fine 
ochreous soil plus small stones, in narrow sloping bands against bedrock, (3) three major 
tips of large stones, separated by bands of fine soil plus small stones, the second being the 
broadest with maximum thickness of 1 foot (angles of repose, 16°, 18° 30’, 22°, the last tip 
being over 20 feet long). Counterscarp side: (1) bedrock, (2) primary silt of very fine 
ochreous soil plus very small stones, with a maximum depth of 3 feet (angle of repose, 30°), 
(3) two more tips with pale fine soil plus small stones (angles of repose, 28° and 24°), 
(4) fine pale brown soil plus small stones, in the middle, (5) top dark humus. 

See Appendix I for Table of Finds. 

Conclusions. ‘The ‘steps’ in the sides (which might be supposed to provide footholds 
for attacking warriors) would be filled by the first year’s deposit, and this would make both 
descent and climb very ‘slippery’. The first two tips, from the scarp, would have fallen 
in rapid succession, with an interval between them and longer interval after the last. ‘The 
potsherd, flint, quern fragment, and some of the animal bones (see Appendix I) fell in at 
the end of the last violent movement of the scree. The third major tip is more spasmodic 
than the other two; and the vague zig-zag at its lower end would make it contemporary 
with the second and third tips from the counterscarp. This marks the end of the main 
period of collapse; and after this the deposits must have been exceedingly slow. There is 
no evidence that the ditch had ever been cleaned out. 

The shape of the Inner Ditch in the vicinity. Eight small cuttings, usually 3 by 5 feet, were 
dug at irregular intervals in an attempt to establish the positions of bedrock around the 
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upper margin of the ditch. When combined with similar exposures in Cuttings VIII, V, 
II*, and I, the outline of the Inner Ditch could be traced with fair confidence (N.B. the 
dotted line in ric. 1). From this we may calculate a series of widths around the perimeter 
of this part: 36, 34.°5, $4, 3275, 28; 26, 29,257 28, 30 feet. 


THE OUTER RAMPART 


Today this extends across the promontory, a distance of about 1,140 feet, to the very 
margin of the hill-top at the south-east, but apparently truncated by about 43 feet short of 
the margin at the north-west. Farm tracks or paths intersect (or by-pass) it at three places, 
at the two extremities and in the middle. ‘Two small quarries, presumably modern, break 
into it at the north-west corner. For the greater part of its length it appears to consist of a 
slightly raised platform, perhaps no more than 2 or 3 feet above the general level, with two 
approximately parallel banks raised up at its north-eastern and south-western edges and 
a hollow in between. For the south-east half these longitudinal banks are fairly continuous, 
the one above the inner counterscarp having only one vague and doubtful gap in the 
middle and the modern path intrusion at the south-east end. The south-west facing bank, 
however, has six openings, probably all original. In the section north-west of the central 
opening, the plan is much more irregular. At the north-west end there is an area of un- 
certainty; then the two banks appear but fade in irregular sprawls; finally they reappear, 
separate, and outline a neat triangular shape.'s Beyond this is a level space about 10 feet 
wide, raised slightly by additional surface stone plus soil, as shown by our small test hole. 
On the margin of the farm track is a large mound, sub-rectangular, called the “Tump’. 

No excavations have yet given reliable sections of any one part. At one point (about 
52 feet south-east of the track) the profile has been surveyed, and this gives the following 
measurements: Total width from edge to edge, 46-2 feet; height of Inner Bank, 4-75 feet; 
inner hollow about 3-0 feet; Outer Bank, 6-25 feet, all above bedrock. (Vide section A-B, 
FIG. I.) 


THE OUTER DITCHES 


There are 14 ditches, and it has been found convenient to number these in sequence 
beginning with No. 1 at the north-west end. Their approximate lengths are 32, 35, 62, 28, 
87, 29, 44, 48, 52, 94, 74, 64, 83, 124, 70+ feet, and they appear to vary between 22 and 
27 feet in width. '® 

Superficially, these ditches give the appearance of a causewayed camp, the outer 
entrenchments being interrupted by a series of causeways of a somewhat odd appearance. 
Only five of the interruptions possess roughly horizontal surfaces: those after ditches Nos. 1, 
2, 4, 5, 9, and 13. The rest are deflated banks set transversely to the ditches, sometimes a 
foot or two below the normal level and sometimes a very low mound, as in the south-east 
section, in no way resembling a causeway. !7 

Test holes, sunk in the banks athwart the ditches south-east of Nos. 6 and 8, showed 
disturbed very compact stones and pale soil at all levels down to 3 feet below surface, but 
no signs of bedrock. These banks have every appearance of ancient ‘spoil-heaps’ never 
disturbed at a later date. 

Tentative conclusions. It is significant that every bank or ‘causeway’ is placed opposite an 
opening into the Outer Rampart.'8 Where the rampart longitudinal banks are almost 
continuous, the coincidence is too remarkable to be dismissed as the product of chance. 
The mound situated between ditches Nos. 7 and 8, again, is neatly sited for the opening into 
the large triangle outlined with its own marginal banks. Furthermore, we may observe 
that all the ‘causeways’ and openings face towards the imaginary ‘enemy’ advancing in 
massed formation from Colerne Down. They seem to welcome such an antagonist, offering 
ready-made shelter and sites for the erection of siege-works against the mighty defence 
of the Inner Rampart. In its present form, the outer line makes nonsense in terms of 
intelligent defence. Even the theory of sally ports (which has been applied to Neolithic 
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causewayed camps) betrays a serious weakness for Iron Age communities not given 
exclusively to aggressive warfare. 

It seems far more rational to conclude that the outer ramparts and ditches were never 
finished. They illustrate merely, as with Neolithic camps, the method of work, but in this 
instance when interrupted before completion. The longitudinal banks appear to be the 
first stages, the laying out of the ‘bolster-like’ shapes (as seen in Cutting IT), in readiness to 
receive the mass of building material. ‘The west-facing openings were intended to provide 
easy access. The ‘causeways’ (admittedly very odd, however regarded) would give an easy 
climb to the workman carrying loads of stone, and could (as in the south-east section) 
be removed altogether when the work had been completed. Vestiges of soil left behind would 
not matter. 

The Outer Ditch, Cutting IX (Fic. 2G). About 65 feet south-east of the trackway, and in 
line with Cutting VIII, a section across Ditch No. 10 was completely excavated. Cutting 1X 
which measured 29-6 by 4 feet, revealed a cavity much larger than was expected: width 
of ditch at upper margins, 23-3 feet; width at floor level, 12-4 feet; maximum depth, 
8-4 feet. The combined depth of ditch and bank, 14-65 feet. Here there is a greater simi- 
larity between the scarp and the counterscarp; both begin with big vertical steps at the 
bottom, the former has a slope of 30°, and the latter 42°. The scarp is slightly smoother but 
the gradient is less. Maximum depth of the silt is 3-9 feet. 

Section of Cutting IX, south-east face. The scarp side: (1) bedrock, (2) primary silt of 
fine ochreous soil plus small stones, (3) three major tips, all beginning with fine material 
and ending with large stones, especially the second tip, about 13 feet long (angles of repose 
very near horizontal, and with no very distinct intermediate bands of fine deposit, except 
above the last one), (4) layer of fine dark brown soil plus medium-sized stones in the 
middle, (5) top dark humus. The layers from the counterscarp are rather similar, but 
confined to about one-third of the area. 

Tentative conclusion. Although on a smaller scale, the pattern approximated very 
closely to that of Cutting VIII, and we may presume similar conditions affecting weather- 
ing and erosion for both Outer and Inner Ditches. 


THE TUMP 


This shape has a base diameter of about 43 by 32 feet, with a top oval of 14 by 10 feet. 
Its maximum height above bedrock is 9-175 feet. Cutting X, 2-5 by 15 feet, revealed 
masses of big stones, some of them of knobbly fossiliferous surface type, often heaped at all 
angles. 


DISCUSSION 


In earlier appraisements, such as those by the writer in 1959 and the Topo- 
graphical Note by W. J. Davies in 1960, some of the leading problems connected 
with the South-West Front were anticipated. It was suggested that an early feature, 
of pre-Camp date, was a cross-dyke extending across the full width of the hill-top, 
and that this (on the analogy of linear earthworks at Ladle Hill in Hampshire) 
was incorporated in the first hill-fort constructions. The ‘south-west entrance’ was 
also challenged by both writers. 

Conjecture and theory have now been tested to some extent by excavation. The 
cross-dyke has not been discovered, beyond the few signs at the top of the escarp- 
ment, but its existence has become even more necessary to explain the curious 
obliquity of shapes in the centre. Colt Hoare’s entrance is not only discounted but 
disproved. Yet the mystery deepens. For it has been shown that the original plan 
was altered radically in ancient times; and it is now suggested, with a touch of 
irony, that an entrance may, in fact, have been placed in a central position of the 
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South-West Front—though not precisely where Colt Hoare considered it to have 
been. 

All writers have agreed that this is the weak side of the Camp, as a whole 
army could approach with the greatest ease from the plateau of Colerne Down and 
overwhelm the defenders by a massed broadside attack. Entrances are always the 
weak points and we recall that even the ‘impregnable’ Eastern Entrance at Maiden 
Castle was the heel of Achilles of the Celtic defence. With all their skill in planning, 
Iron Age men must have been very conscious of this terrible vulnerability. We can 
only hope to understand the western defences at Bury Wood Camp by tracing the 
evolution and changes, watching the evidence closely, and submitting it to the test 
of a priort deduction. 


PHASE I 
This is represented by the problematical cross-dyke. 


PHASE II 


There are strong reasons for supposing that a single line of ramparts preceded the 
bivallate fortification, and that this conformed to the earlier lay-out, especially in the 
staggered alignments which cause so much bewilderment today. If this is a correct assump- 
tion, then we must postulate an oblique opening pointing towards the south-south-west and 
this will explain satisfactorily both the orientation and the outward curve of the North-West 
Rampart. Phase II will therefore comprise a single rampart and ditch, probably in 
positions much as they are today, with perhaps the addition of a small counterscarp bank. 
(Part of the spill from this is contemporary with the later collapses from the 
Inner Rampart.) 

An entrance belonging to Phase II (or II*) is supported by the following evidence: 

1. The drystone revetment, bonded with the North-West Rampart (but functionless 
if covered by the South-East Rampart),'9 must imply an outer face towards the south- 
east and an open passage-way on this side. 

2. The curved terminal, with fragment of revetting, indicates the end of the North- 
West Rampart and the end of a passage-way 32 feet or more long. 

3. A causeway of solid rock most probably crossed the ditch in this area. 

4. The construction of the “Tump’ (possibly the base of a watch-tower), in an appro- 
priate position, may well be compared with the appearance of these features in many other 
hill-forts.2° The width of the passage is unknown, as the second wall could not be found in 
Cutting VII. No gate-post sockets have been found. 


PHASE III 


A decision to abandon the South-West Entrance seems to have been implemented as 
follows: 

1. Partial dismemberment of the upper courses of revetting is presumed by reason of 
the curiously uniform height of 2 feet and other evidence. 

2. The passage was blocked by extending the South-East Rampart over the area, and 
fusing it at right angles with the North-West Rampart. 

3. The causeway (for which the evidence is inevitably indirect) seems to have been 
quarried away from a spur of rock jutting out 7 to 9 feet beyond the normal line of the 
Inner Ditch. This spur must have been intended to support the semi-circular terminal of 
the North-West Rampart. Had this quarrying been carried out during Phases I or IT, the 
normal width of the ditch (36 feet) would have been continued round the bend. As it is, the 
width diminishes consistently to a known 26 feet (and possibly less under the farm track) 
before it expands again north-west of this part. Except for one improbable theory,** we 
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are compelled to attribute this work to Phase III; for only a desperate intervention—such 
as the blocking of the entrance—could possibly excuse this serious narrowing of the ditch 
at such a vital point. 

4. The severing of the causeway is further emphasized by changes in treatment. The 
slope of the ditch wall here is 65°-66° as compared with 48° in the normal position (Cutting 
VIII). The surface of this wall is much less ragged, as if it had been finished off with greater 
care. There can be little doubt that this greater attention to workmanship was intended 
to compensate for the loss of width. 


PHASE III OR IV 


The occupation area, just inside the Camp, must have spread partly across the inner 
approach to the Entrance, and it may be presumed that when it was in use the blocking 
had already taken place. The only dating evidence derived from stratification of artifacts 
—and it is not very good—appears to come from this source. It is characteristic of a certain 
phase of repair, already observed at the North-East Entrance, that occupation débris, 
stones and soil were heaped on the sides and tops of ramparts. Here, in the South-West— 
and indisputably after the blocking—some of this material was placed on the sloping 
sides of the South-East Rampart. It included animal bones, daub, slag, Old Red Sand- 
stone fragments, flints, and Iron Age pottery. The flints, as elsewhere, are regarded as 
intrusive relics of the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age periods. The pottery included 9 rims, 
5 of which imply ‘saucepan’ types; one is a ‘swollen’ rim; and 2 sherds are decorated with 
a single incised line. All are probably late ‘B’ types. Two small broken and burnt pieces of 
bone, decorated with the dot-and-circle motif (three concentric circles), probably part of a 
bone handle, also came from this area. The decision to block the entrance and sever the 
causeway, therefore, took place before these artifacts were spread on the ramp; but of 
course there is no way of correlating the date of their manufacture with this episode. The 
frail ceramic record therefore provides no more than a dubious terminus ante quem for the 
date of the blocking. 


PHASE III, IV, OR V 


There is no way, at present, of dating the outer rampart and ditches. The constructions 
could be contemporary with the blocking of the entrance, but they could come shortly 
after and, in view of their unfinished appearance, one is tempted to place them at the very 
end of the sequence. 

Air photographs give no sign of a breastwork in the field south-west of the “Tump’, 
and it is possible that nothing of the kind was ever constructed. 

The minimum sling range from the outer ditch to the inner rampart is a mere 43 yards 
compared with 100-140 yards recorded for Maiden Castle. The inner defences were there- 
fore well within the effective range of attacking warriors. 

After the blocking of the South-West Opening, the only way into the Camp from 
Colerne Down must have been along the cunning terrace-way into the obscure North- 
West Entrance on the North Front. 


APPENDIX I 
THE FINDS 

POTTERY 

Nearly all the pottery is thought to have been produced locally, as most of it contains 
grit of limestone, sometimes oolitic, and some fossil shell. One fine sandy sherd from Cutting 
VII may be made of a foreign paste. 

The decorated sherd in Cutting II is mat black, with a thin incised line under the rim. 
A second sherd, with incised line in another position, is thought to belong to the above 
fragment. 


II 


| 
Approximate |Total no.| No. of | Type of Type of 
Cutting depth ofsherds| rims rim pot 


OCCUPATION AREA IV 0-2 ft. 6 I Roll Saucepan 
I Everted | Upright (?) 


Ill 1“ ft. 3 I Roll Upright (?) 
II4 1-2-6 ft. 6 I ‘Tapered | Devolved 
situlate 
I Everted 
tapered — 
VI 2:1-2°4 ft. Dh: I Everted — 
I Roll 


tapered | Upright 


S.E. RAMPART 


Inner slope II 0-3 ft. 46 Q Roll Saucepan 
Q Roll Upright 
I Tapered | Devolved 
situlate 
I ‘Tapered — 
I Roll — 
I Tapered | Upright 
(decorated) 
Inner slope Vil 0-2 ft. one I Everted — 
I Flat Upright 
I Swollen Upright 
Fallen centre I Top 7 = == — 
INNER DITCH 
Narrow part Text: 6-0 ft. I -- — —_ 
Wider part VIIl 2°5 ft. I —_ —. = 


* Including one thin flat base. 
** Tncluding one very sloping side. 


OTHER FINDS 


Bone artifacts 
A bobbin came from the occupation area (Cutting II“, depth 2-4 feet). It measures 
9:7 cm. long and 0:95 cm. in diameter. It has a longitudinal perforation and a transverse 
perforation in the joint end (diameter 4 mm.). Much of the surface has signs of burnish. 
Two small burnt fragments from the inner slope of the South-East Rampart (Cutting 
VII) are probably part of a handle. They are decorated with the dot-and-circle motif 
(three concentric circles). 


Iron objects 

A strip came from the uppermost 2 feet in Cutting IV. 

(A knife-blade from Cutting III and a buckle and handle from Cutting II are con- 
sidered to be fairly modern.) 


h2 


Old Red Sandstone 

The top stone of a rotary quern was found in a layer 4 feet below the surface in the 
Inner Ditch (Cutting VIII). It measures approximately 38 cm. in diameter and 14-3 cm. 
in thickness, with a grinding surface slope of about 10°. The hopper has a diameter of 
about 8-5 cm., and the handle recess is about 5-3 by 2-85 cm. It probably belongs to early 
or middle Iron Age ‘B’, and fell into the ditch at a fairly early date. A coarse sherd found 
in the same cutting and layer probably belongs to a large storage pot; it is 14-15 mm. 
thick. 

Fragments (usually parts of querns) also occurred in the Inner Ditch (Cutting V) and 
on the inner slope of the South-East Rampart (Cutting VII). 


Animal bones 
From all Cuttings except VI and V (see Appendix IT). 


Daub or baked clay 
From Cuttings III, II, VII and I. 


Slag 

From Cuttings ITI, II*, II and VII. 
Fiints 

From Cuttings II and VIII. (Considered to be ‘survival rubbish’ from Neolithic and 
Bronze Age occupation.) 


APPENDIX II 
REPORT ON ANIMAL BONES 


A small amount of bone (about 5 lb.) was examined and compared with the large 
amount from the two quarries previously excavated in the north-east corner of the Camp. 

The species identified were sheep, cattle, pig, horse, dog and cat (in order of descending 
frequency). No goat bones were identified, and so, using the reasoning explained in the 
longer reports, it was assumed that only sheep were kept in the Camp. The sheep, cattle, 
and pig bones were of domestic stock and contained a high proportion of foetal or newly- 
born animals and of immature animals (a few months old). 

The numbers of bones were insufficient to make the following calculation of specific 
ratios significant: 


Sheep Ox Pig 

% %, % 

All animals... = 63 26 II 
Immatures excluded .. 61 26 13 


Nevertheless, sheep was obviously the dominant animal in this collection. There were 
bones of horse from four places (Cuttings II, II4, VIII and IX). The dog bones were 
probably from two animals—one in Cutting II and one in VIII (this one with a diseased 
humerus). A single cat bone was found in Cutting I. 

Less than 4 per cent. of the fragments showed actual signs of burning although most 
of the sheep remains were fragmented as if used for food. Several bones bore fine cuts as a 
result of butchery, and some were chewed. 

A few bone fragments were measurable and all the measurements taken were within 
the range of those taken on the North-East Quarry bones. 

JENNIE P. COY 


APPENDIX III 
GEOLOGICAL NOTE 


A fair knowledge of the subsoil or rock has been obtained from the central areas of the 
promontory. While gulls and cambers are expected and disclosed around the margin of the 
hill? minor fissures and displaced rock, such as seen in Cutting VII, are not uncommon in 
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the middle. ‘The surface of the Great Oolite is often found at no more than 0-8 foot below 
surface, and the modern plough barely escapes scoring it. It is usually covered by a mesh 
of cracks and is sometimes reduced to a powdery condition. Where well-preserved, as 
underneath parts of the Iron Age ramparts, it is fossiliferous in a narrow band rarely more 
than six inches thick. In the area studied it was essential to find the old land surface, 
which, though extremely uniform, displayed a decided dip towards the north-east. On this 
alignment a series of exposures for a distance of 121-5 feet revealed a gradient of about 
I in 74. 

Here a protected pre-hill-fort horizon of bedrock underlying the Inner Rampart was 
found rising up to 0-75 foot above the normal level as recorded in positions south-west and 
north-east external to this part. ‘Test holes were dug to demonstrate the variation in level 
(FIG. 1). Only two examples of protected surfaces (that of Barrow 6A, at Lansdown, 
Somerset, rising to 12 inches, and that of the chambered long barrow at Notgrove, Glos., 
rising to 6-8 inches) were cited for the Jurassic belt in Professor R. J. C. Atkinson’s important 
contribution on ‘Worms and Weathering’?3 There was no record for the Iron Age in this 
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1 John Aubrey, Monumenta Britannica. 

2 Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Ancient Wilts., II, 103. 

3 Ibid., pl. XVI. 

4 J. Thurnam, W.A.M., III (1855), 79. 

5 Deposited in the Library, Devizes Museum. 

6 A. Shaw Mellor, W.A.M., XLVII (1936), 504. 

7 By the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (England), W.A.M., 58 (1962), 185. 

8 The site had been contemplated with strong 
disfavour on account of the large quantities of 
farmers’ rubbish introduced during recent centuries 
and the great burden of manual labour it involved. 
The work was sparked off, however, by a request 
made by Mr. T. E. Cobbald, the present owner of 
the land, who (to facilitate his farming) desired 
the ‘hump’ to be examined and removed if it 
were found to be of small archaeological interest. 

9 Again we wish to express our gratitude to 
Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Cobbald, of Northwood Farm, 
for permission to excavate and for numerous 
kindnesses during times of crisis or difficulty; 
to the Ministry of Public Building and Works; 
to the Workers’ Educational Association for 
encouragement; to Mr. E. A. Shore, Mr. J. Tucker, 
and Mr. J. W. Green for photographic records. To 
Miss Jennie Coy we are particularly indebted for 
the Animal Bone Report produced at very short 
notice. To Mrs. Margaret E. Nurse, who has under- 
taken many arduous duties as Assistant in the field, 
we all tender our deepest gratitude. 

to The out-turned fragment at the west gap, 
Maesbury Castle, Somerset, may possess some 
similarity to the out-turned North-West Rampart 
at Bury Wood Camp. (E. K. Tratman, Proc. Univ. 
Bristol Spelaco. Soc., Vol. 8, No. 3, 177). 

11 A wrought-iron spike-hinge thought to belong 
to the post was found subsequently. ‘The oak stump 
may have been 50 or more years old, and could date 
back to the time of N. Walmsley, a former owner of 
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Northwood Farm. Its presence presupposes pastoral 
farming in this vicinity; but our interest is caught 
by the similarity in fixing a post in Iron Age and 
modern times. 

12 E.g. at Little Solsbury, the nearest camp to 
Bury Wood Camp (W. A. Dowden, Proc. Univ. 
Bristol Spelaco. Soc., Vol. 8, No. 1, 26. 

13 Approximately two-thirds of the silt (445 
cubic feet) in Cutting VIII appears to have been 
derived from the scarp, and one-third (205 cubic 
feet) from the counterscarp. The primary silt and 
perhaps some parts of the second and third tips 
may have been scoured from the ragged wall of the 
ditch. Of the débris from the counterscarp, a good 
half could have fallen from the side, and perhaps 
no more than 70-75 cubic feet came from the small 
mound above, raising it merely 2 feet over its 
present height. The well-preserved scarp, on the 
other hand, may have produced no more than 
55 cubic feet of silt, which leaves 390 cubic feet 
of fallen débris from the Inner Rampart. Recon- 
structed, this rampart would have to be raised 
another 54 feet, but we prefer a modest increase of 
4% feet combined with a rampart slope of near 40°. 

14 If one assumes that this material covered (at a 
minimum) 14 by 24 feet of the floor of the ditch, 
the total number of cubic feet would be about 
1,500. This would be enough material to account 
for the nucleus or core of the terminal of the North- 
West Rampart, 24 feet wide by 8 feet deep by 
g# feet high. 

15 Pilsden Pen, Dorset, has a similar expanded 
shape, outlined by low banks, at the north-east side. 
Yarnbury Castle, Wilts., also has an outer rampart 
surmounted by low banks, the larger one, surpris- 
ingly enough, being on the inside. 

16 No. 13 seems to have been deepened on its 
outer side, probably the vroduct of modern 
quarrying to obtain additional stone for the 


adjacent estate wall. One large hole in this part 
opens into a deep vertical fissure 1 foot wide and 
over 14 feet deep. 

17 The tops of these banks were measured below 
the normal surface of the field outside the camp, 
starting with No. 1: 0, 0.25, 4.35, 0, 0.2, 1.7, 2.95, 
2.2,0.4 (higher), 4.8,5.4,5-4,4-95,ando feet. 

18 Winklebury, Wilts., also possesses interrupted 
banks and ditches around its middle enclosure, and 
some of these have every appearance of being 
original. 

19 This is quite unlike the internal supporting 
walls found in such hill-forts as Worlebury Camp, 
Somerset. 

20 “The Tump’. A number of hill-forts within 
15-30 miles of Bury Wood Camp possess vestiges of 
circular mounds or tumps sited within the enceinte 
of their entrances: Oldbury Camp, east entrance 
(not recorded on the P. Crocker plan); Bratton 
Castle, south entrance; Battlesbury, north-west and 
north-east entrances, and a large mound at the 
south-west corner; Scratchbury, south-east 
entrance; Sidbury, north-east entrance (now used 


for a flag pole). Whitesheet Castle appears to have 
tumps at the north-west and south-east corners, but 
none by the entrances. Platforms and irregular 
shapes are present in many other camps. It is 
possible that the Battlesbury north-east entrance is 
the nearest parallel to the incomplete and dis- 
membered Bury Wood Camp entrance. 

21 “The improbable theory’ refers to the remote 
possibility of a timber drawbridge capable of 
spanning 26 feet and (if limited to the 24 foot 
projection noted in Cutting I) perhaps raised by 
pulleys or windlass fixed to the top of the North- 
West Rampart. The western entrance to Casterley 
Camp had a small recess 5 feet wide perhaps for a 
timber barrier (B. H. Cunnington, W.A.M., 
XXXVITI (1913), 70) and considered by Professor 
C. F. C. Hawkes as possibly intended for a timber- 
framed drawbridge. (Urchfont Papers, 24 August, 
1957:) 

22 Cf. the note by D. Findlay in W.A.M., 58 
(1961), 46. 

23 Antiquity, No. 124 (1957), 232. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF FYFIELD AND 
OVERTON DOWNS, WILTSHIRE 


THIRD INTERIM REPORT 


BEAKER GRAVES, IRON AGE AND ROMANO-BRITISH SETTLEMENTS, AND ‘CELTIC’ FIELDS 
ON OVERTON DOWN 


by P. J. FOWLER 


SUMMARY 


CONTINUING INVESTIGATIONS to establish a land-use history for the grass-covered 
chalk downland now largely contained within the Fyfield Down National Nature 
Reserve, excavation on one site on the Overton Down part of the Reserve has shown 
a sequence of Beaker graves, an enclosed pre-Roman Iron Age settlement with 
timber structures, ‘Celtic’ fields with plough-marks cultivated before and during 
the early Romano-British period, and medieval ridge-and-furrow; while another 
settlement on top of ‘Celtic’ fields in the same system has been dated to the late 
Roman period during excavation of two of its rectangular, stone-based buildings. 


INTRODUCTION 


The two main interim reports so far on the 10 year project to examine in detail 
the archaeology of Fyfield and Overton Downs were concerned largely with field 
reconnaissance and with the first major excavation, that of the small medieval 
settlement near Wroughton Copse.! In the four years since the Second Report, attention 
has been concentrated on the several earlier settlements and adjacent field systems. 
Some of this work has already been published in a general survey,? and annual notes 
in W.A.M. have detailed what, at the time, seemed to be the most significant results 
from the seasons 1963-5.3 This third interim report deals with the relatively small- 
scale excavation of those three years in one area (sites OD X and XI) on Overton 
Down, an area more extensively examined in 1966. The results from all four years 
are here brought together. In addition, excavation of another site (OD XII) on 
Overton Down was begun in 1966 and the first results are also outlined here.4 Though 
some 300 yards apart, the two sites are closely related since both involve the same 
‘Celtic’ field system. Little is said here of finds per se, the main object being to publish 
the plans of three structures and of c. 2,000 square feet of plough-marks inside a 
‘Celtic’ field. In fact, most of the text is related specifically to the five illustrations, 
being a commentary on them rather than a formal excavation report. 
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SITES OD X AND XI 
(FIGS. I-3 AND 5) 

Ever since a section in 1961 through one of the largest lynchets on Fyfield 
Down showed that both structure and stratified dating evidence relating to a ‘Celtic’ 
field could be obtained by excavation, the method has been used in other parts of 
the area, first to examine the ‘Celtic’ long fields on Totterdown and then the 
extensive field system largely covering Overton Down. The first section cut on 
Overton Down was through a low lynchet inside what was suspected to be a settle- 
ment area. The suspicion proved well-founded and led to area excavation which will 
be continued in 1967. Since the settlement itself is, however, probably some 2-3 acres 
in extent, the aim has not been and is not primarily to excavate it completely but 
rather to explore an earlier cemetery which came to light in 1966 and the details 
of the later field. Nevertheless, the first lynchet section in this area was unwittingly 
cut where the lynchet overlay a circular Iron Age timber structure, and, in area 
excavation to reveal plough-marks, post-holes belonging to the settlement have also 
inevitably been uncovered, The palimpsest is illustrated in Fic. 1. 

The area concerned lies on the southern crest of Overton Down (SU 131702) 
between the 725 and 750 feet contours. To south and west, the land falls to the higher 
end of Piggledene, a small dry valley containing a sub-rectangular earthwork 
enclosures and the farm buildings known as Down Barn. The Down here is grass 
covered with less than 1 foot of rendzina soil overlying Upper Chalk.® Superficially, 
the archaeological interest appears to be represented only by the low lynchets of 
‘Celtic’ fields overlain by 30 foot wide ridge-and-furrow, but a curving lynchet un- 
conformably amongst the fields betrays the former presence of an earlier, probably 
oval or circular, enclosed settlement. Cuttings through and outside the visible and 
presumed line of the settlement boundary were prefixed OD X while all excavations 
inside the settlement area were prefixed OD XI. 


SITE X 
Site X so far consists of only three cuttings, none illustrated here, and can 
be briefly summarized. The curving lynchet has accumulated on the outer edge of 
a ditch scarcely visible on the present surface, though an as yet incomplete section 
through it suggested that it was at least 8 feet wide and 4 feet deep. It was completely 
filled before the settlement it bounded was brought into cultivation since a lynchet 
crossing the settlement area to meet the curving lynchet goes right over the top of 
the ditch. On the further side of the ‘Celtic’ field immediately outside the ditch, a 
single cutting through the lynchet revealed two underlying and successive pits with 
evidence of pre-lynchet cultivation in the form of slight plough-marks and faint 
drag-lines of small chalk lumps across the top of the pits, Further excavation is 
planned here in 1967. 
SITE XI 
Site XI, inside the settlement area south of the curving lynchet, has so far been 
excavated at three separate points along the low lynchet lying approximately north- 
west/south-east across it. These points are labelled A, B and C from north to south, 
A being approximately in the centre of the area assumed to be enclosed by the ditch. 
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Most of the area excavated on XI/A is shown on Fic. 1, though, since the plan 
is designed mainly to show the occurrence of plough-marks and their relationship to 
earlier features, only relevant features are shown inside Gully 1. On Fic. 2 the full 
circumference of Gully 1 is shown, with all its associated features, abstracted from its 
settlement context to present it as a free-standing Iron Age timber structure; while 
on FIG. 3, the plough-marks are similarly abstracted from their context and subjected 
to a tentative analysis (below p. 24). 

On Fic. 1, only those features or parts of features defined by a continuous line 
have been completely excavated, notably Pits 1-3 and 5, parts of Pits 4 and 6, 
Gully 1 and parts of Gully 2. The remaining features showed as soil fillings in the 
bedrock chalk and are mostly either small pits or post-holes. The earliest features are 
two certain Beaker graves (Burials I and II), a probable Beaker grave (Pit 6), and 
three other possible graves (Pits 8, 9 and 10). The Appendix, p. 30 below, lists all 
the Beaker pottery from the site so far. 


BEAKER GRAVES 


Pit 4 was an oval depression 3 feet by 2 feet 3 inches and at most only 9 inches deep 
into the bedrock chalk. Two sarsen stones lay against its east side. The filling was compacted 
chalky soil without obvious tip-lines. Within the filling and resting on the almost flat base 
of the depression was a flexed child inhumation (Burial Ia) lying on its right side with its 
head to the south-east. Hand and feet bones were missing, and the skull, which had prob- 
ably been originally almost full-face downwards, was damaged, presumably by plough 
action. The top of the skull, resting against the side of the pit and therefore slightly tilted 
upwards, was just proud of the level of the surrounding hard chalk bedrock and certainly 
no attempt had been made to prepare a grave deeper that was minimally necessary. ‘The 
whole skeleton lay in a rather awkward twisted posture, the details of which it is not 
possible to show in FIG. I. 

Accompanying the burial and lying slightly behind it but just touching the lower 
rib cage was a complete Beaker (Fic. 5 and below, p. 30). The vessel had been slightly 
squashed, its mouth being oval rather than round when found, but it was lifted in one 
piece and has been completely restored at Devizes Museum. Its compression, which can 
hardly have been caused by the shallow filling above it, the nature of the grave filling, 
and the posture of the skeleton all suggest that, after the body had been put in the grave 
with the Beaker on its chest, the filling was packed in tightly, causing some disturbance to 
the burial which it only just covered. 

During removal of the skeleton, a flint flake was found beneath it but there were no 
other grave-goods. The base of the grave, however, instead of proving to be hard bedrock 
proved to be chalk rubble. On removing the top of this, the tibia and fibula of an adult 
inhumation appeared (Burial Ib). Enough was exposed to ascertain that this too was a 
flexed skeleton, but the grave was then re-covered until 1967. It seems likely that this is an 
earlier burial rather than the first part of a double interment. 

The somewhat unexpected presence of a Beaker burial amongst the pits and post- 
holes of the Iron Age settlement prompted examination of two of the other pits showing up 
in plan at the end of the 1966 excavation. Pit 5 proved to be a smallish, bag-shaped pit 
only 24 feet deep into the bedrock but filled with sarsen stones in a mixture of chalky 
soil with brown loam. It is just possible that it was an unusual type of post-hole,” but the 
point here is that it had cut through another shallow, presumably Beaker, grave. The 
grave was 24 feet wide and again only c. g inches deep below the surface of the bedrock 
chalk. Its filling was even more markedly chalky than in Burial Ia and seems most likely to 
have been the material dug out of the grave. Lying on the solid chalk base of the grave were 
the foot bones, tibiae and fibulae of an adult inhumation, sliced through by the edge of 
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Pit 5. The right leg had actually been cut exactly at the knee. There could be little doubt 
from the posture of the bones, or from their relationship to the grave they lay in, that they 
had also belonged to a flexed inhumation. There were no grave goods in the remaining 
portion of the grave, but a triangular area of charcoal 1 foot long lay in front of the right 
leg and a Beaker sherd occurred in the filling of Pit 5. This last could well be a remnant of 
a Beaker smashed when the pit was dug through the upper part of Burial II (below, p. 31). 

Immediately east of Burials Ia and b the surface of the bedrock was disturbed by soil 
filling over an area some 8 by 5 feet and extending further south into the section. Partial 
excavation has so far resolved this disturbed area into a shallow pit cut by at least two 
successive and larger pits. It is possible that Pit 6, which was again about 24 feet wide and 
only c. 9 inches deep, is a third Beaker grave, though no human bones were found in 
that part of it so far examined. The filling, however, contained a Beaker sherd, though 
the likelihood that this came from the same vessel represented by the single sherd in Pit 5 
is rather puzzling (below, p. 31). 

The 1966 season ended without there being time to extend the main cuttings or 
indeed to examine in depth other features exposed in the plan. It is possible, however, 
that Pits 9 and 10, both marked by sarsen stones, are also Beaker graves, and Pit 8 stands 
out as rather bigger than the normal post-holes but smaller than the usual type of Iron Age 
pit as represented by Pits 1-3 and 7. They will all be examined in 1967.8 


EARLY IRON AGE SETTLEMENT 


After the Beaker graves, no positive evidence for the use of the site is available until 
the pre-Roman Iron Age. Then a settlement was established here, surrounded by ‘Celtic’ 
fields immediately outside its surrounding ditch. This settlement phase of the land-use 
history was innocently labelled Phase I before any indication of the earlier Beaker phase 
appeared,? and while remembering that the Beaker graves are now the earliest features on 
the site, the Iron Age and subsequent phases will be referred to in this interim report by 
their published enumeration, although the system will obviously have to be altered in a 
final report. 

Within Phase I, which may well have lasted some time, it is possible to place Pits 1-3, 
5, 7, and possibly 8-10 (but see above, p. 21); Gullies 1 and 2; and probably all the post- 
holes, though only those encircled by Gully 1 have been excavated on site XI/A, with the 
important exception of four immediately south-east of the bottom left-hand corner of 
FIG. 1 (see below, p. 24). Pits 1-3 are clearly earlier than Gully 1 and represent Phase ta, 
while Gully 1 itself represents Phase 1b. Clearly there may well have been other phases in 
the life-time of the settlement, but the relationship between pits and gully beneath the 
lynchet on the left-hand side of Fic. 1 is the only place so far where there was unequivocal 
evidence of succession within the settlement. Other pits, and all the isolated post-holes, 
may belong to either of these or any other phases, though, following a detailed analysis 
of the pottery (see below, p. 23), it may be possible to place some of these features in at 
least a relative chronology. Since, however, Fic. 1 and the excavation it represents involves 
less than 2 per cent. of the probable settlement area as a whole, there is little point at this 
stage in considering the excavated settlement evidence in detail. It can merely be noted 
that excavation mainly for other purposes has incidentally produced features character- 
istic of an Iron Age settlement. 

Gully 1, as it was labelled when first found, can, however, stand by itself, since it 
indicates a circular timber building, almost certainly a house, which raises a number of 
interesting points both on the site and in the wider context of [ron Age building morphology. 
On the site, it is later than Pits 1-3 and earlier than both the ‘Celtic’ field lynchet and the 
plough marks (Fic. 1). Taken by itself (Fic. 2), it indicates an approximately circular 
building with an internal diameter of c. 30 feet, a 10 foot wide entrance on the south-east, 
an off-centre hearth, numerous internal post-holes and a narrow drain running towards an 
external soakaway pit. 
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The near-circular Gully 1 showed up for almost its entire circumference as a brown 
filling against the bedrock chalk. The exception was beneath the lynchet where it crossed 
Pits 1-3: here the whole area appeared disturbed until cleaning of the surface and sectioning 
of the disturbance showed the gully cutting through the tops of the filling of Pits 1 and 3. 
But the gully varied not only in width, as Fic. 1 illustrates, but also in depth, profile and 
filling. It was at its deepest and widest beneath the lynchet (section G-H, Fic. 2), and the 
explanation for its shallowness, a matter of 3-6 inches, throughout its eastern half must be 
that ploughing has removed its upper portion and therefore altered its profile. ‘This inter- 
pretation is borne out by the fact that the bottom of the gully was flat throughout, whatever 
its depth and profile in relation to the surface of the surrounding bedrock. The same 
explanation probably covers the marked differences in the gully filling: beneath the 
lynchet it was packed with flints, mostly in its central upper portion, while in the whole 
of its eastern portion it contained only brown soil with small flints and the occasional large 
one. East of the entrance, it was particularly clear how the plough had bitten into the 
gully filling and dragged out large flints, depositing them in a line across the surface of the 
chalk bedrock. 

Though it has recently been emphasized how misleading a pattern of post-holes 
and gullies can be in trying to reconstruct a timber building, '° it seems probable here that 
the gully marks the line of the wall. Admittedly, the hypothesis used during most of the 
excavation was that the gully was perhaps for drainage and was in any case outside the 
building proper; but when it became clear that there was no circle of post-holes, for 
example along its inner edge, then the case for it marking the line of the wall itself was 
almost unanswerable. Such a method of constructing a circular building is apparently rare 
in southern England. 

Assuming, therefore, that Gully 1 is a foundation trench for the wall, its exact inter- 
pretation becomes important. No unequivocal post-holes nor any evidence of sleeper 
beams were found through its length; nor was there a single post impression on the base 
of the gully. But, on the other hand, many flints and sarsen fragments, similar in size to the 
typical stones in most of the separate post-holes within the building, occurred in the 
western arc of the gully and had undoubtedly been packed there. Furthermore, in several 
cases possible post-holes were noted both in plan and in section. ‘The gully section beneath 
the lynchet in Fic. 2 is a case in point: not completely convincing, but certainly a hint. ‘The 
eastern arc of the gully produced no such evidence despite repeated sectioning. Neverthe- 
less, a subjective impression was that the gully had originally contained upright posts at 
close intervals, packed in position with flints and sarsen stones; and that these posts had 
all been removed, disturbing the packing stones and allowing them to tumble together 
into the vacated spaces. If this suggestion is wrong, then it is difficult to interpret Gully 1, 
though more may be learnt from the complete excavation of Gully 2 beneath the lynchet 
in 1967. 

As is illustrated by the outline section G-H on Fic. 2, a land surface had grown over 
Gully 1 before cultivation of the field to its east had continued long enough to begin to pile 
up a lynchet at the field edge crossing the western part of the building. Layer 3b is the 
remnant of a buried surface—presumably the surface which behind the lynchet was actually 
broken up in cultivation—while ga is the ploughsoil derived from 3b. It was only under the 
lynchet that it was possible to distinguish them, and indeed in the field behind the lynchet, 
layer 3a hardly existed and 3b not at all. 

At first glance, the post-holes inside the building do not conform to a readily recogniz- 
able pattern, e.g. of concentric circles. Presumably, however, some at least held uprights 
which supported the roof, and so the following tentative interpretation is offered. Post- 
holes 16 and 17, the largest and most complex—each had been used at least three times— 
indicate an entrance structure, probably involving a porch, represented by P.H.s 33, 34, 
perhaps 35 and, less certainly, by the rather dubious 36. Further interpretation is much less 
sure, but in the absence of clear concentric circles or radiating lines, it may be that the 
pattern indicates a circular building based structurally on a box-like arrangement of 
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uprights, whether or not these were spanned by horizontal timbers. ‘The line 20/19, 18, 17, 
16, 11, 12 is reasonably clear, and the other sides of the box could have run, admittedly 
irregularly, from 17 or 18 to 26, from 26 to 3 or 4, and from 3 or 4 to 11 or 12. This sug- 
gestion has the merit of including the largest and deepest post-holes, some of which are 
excluded if one tries to link in an inner circle, for example, P.H.s 5, 9, 13-15, 21, 24 and 27. 
Further speculation is profitless, not least because the depths and, to a less extent, the widths 
of the post-holes as recovered have been affected by the ploughing of the area east of a line 
running approximately from P.H. 33 through the hearth. P.H. 9, for example, was very 
shallow (FIG. 2, section G-H) and is consequently shown only as probable though it may well 
originally have been a perfectly good post-hole as much as g inches deep into the chalk. 
In fact, it may be that some originally shallow post-holes have been ploughed away 
altogether, though with this in mind all features which were at all likely to have been post- 
holes are shown on FIG. 2. Section G-H is actually rather misleading in that the surface of 
the bedrock appears almost horizontal (which it was as excavated), whereas originally it 
would have been rising towards H, the natural slope generally in this particular area being 
towards the south with a subsidiary slope east-south-east. 

Other internal features of the building must be but briefly discussed. The hearth 
consisted of a roughly rectangular hollow cut into the bedrock, packed first of all with a 
layer of flints and then with a layer of sarsen stones. Several relatively large fragments 
of pottery were crushed on its surface, which did not show much sign of burning. On all 
but the west side of the hearth was a somewhat irregular and ill-defined area where the 
surface of the bedrock was particularly rotten and probably worn. Running south-east 
from this area—it may well originally have joined the worn area—was a narrow channel, 
cut into the chalk and refilled in part with chalk and in part with small flints carefully set on 
edge. The flint-packing was also covered with chalk, so that, of all the excavated features 
on FIG. 2, only this channel, together with the soakaway pit, did not show up as a soil mark 
against the white of the bedrock. It seems most unlikely that it was ever an open channel, 
and is best interpreted as an underfloor drain. Its inner end could be taken to indicate that 
the centre of the roof was open, suggesting that the main function of the drain was to dispose 
of rain water; its outer and lower end, exactly on line between the terminals of Gully 1 on 
either side of the entrance, does not seem to have been a very convenient arrangement, but 
then perhaps the drain was never intended to carry much water, and, in any case, its 
contents would tend to seep away through the chalk without necessarily appearing on the 
surface at all. Nevertheless, judging from the decayed nature of the chalk around the 
‘soakaway’, a lot of water found its way into the irregular depression packed with large 
flints outside the doorway but possibly inside the porch. In plan, this seems an inconvenient 
arrangement again, but this pit was not left open and also may not have been quite as 
broad as shown. Away from the flint packing it was extremely difficult to tell in excavation 
where the rotten chalk of the filling gave way to the rotten bedrock around it. Despite the 
apparent crudity of this drainage system, the impression was that it had worked reasonably 
well out of sight beneath the surface on which the occupants walked. 

As a result of the ploughing of the ‘Celtic’ field, no occupation level remained over 
most of the building’s floor area. It had survived, however, beneath the lynchet and 
some material was also recovered from the hearth, the adjacent worn area, the gully and 
some of the post-holes. It consisted almost entirely of small potsherds, few of which are 
diagnostic in themselves. Detailed study of the pottery from the site as a whole is proceeding 
on the basis of categories defined by the included material—filler—in the pottery fabric, 
and any conclusions must await the final examination after the 1967 season. Of the 12 differ- 
ent fabrics so far identified macroscopically, at least two, containing respectively crushed 
shell and oolites, are filled with non-local material. That it may be possible to use the 
results of this method of analysis for chronological purposes on the site is suggested by the 
facts that no sherds in a characteristic flint-filled ware occur in Gully 1, that a few sherds 
of a very fine, hard, black, burnished ware occur only in Pits 1-3, and that the seven bead 
rims, all in a rather soft brown ware from which filler has been leached out, occur only 
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in the topsoil (Layers 1 and 2). ‘Though rims as a whole are few, the pottery assemblage 
generally indicates a rather limited repertoire of pot forms consisting basically of jars and 
bowls, some of the latter with furrowed everted rims and/or haematite burnish. Using other 
terms of reference, the ‘culture’ would be referred to ‘Southern Second A’ or the ‘Wood- 
bury Culture (Early)’.t? The only significant metal object associated with the building 
was an iron bracelet still with the remains of a hook on one terminal and the hole in the 
flattened catch-plate on the other. It was found in the filling of Gully 1 close to post-hole 19; 
it is not broken and, at a guess, could well have been accidentally lost during the con- 
struction of the building. 


PLOUGH-MARKS (FIGS. 1 and 3) 3 


The plough-marks appeared as light, usually soil-filled, lines in the rotted surface 
(layer 4) of the bedrock chalk. On excavation they proved to be shallow grooves seldom 
penetrating into solid chalk. From the level where first noticed to the bottom of what were 
V-shaped grooves where well-preserved, their depth varied between 4 inch and 2 inches. 
‘This, however, is hardly meaningful since the original level of the bedrock surface is not 
certain and the depth of topsoil when ploughing occurred is unknown. The same limitations 
apply to the observed width of the grooves which was usually c. 3 inches or less. While no 
attempt has been made to show in detail all the minor variations of the grooves (FIG. 1), 
the overall pattern and the alignments of individual grooves are correct to an accuracy 
of 1 inch. Similarly, while in some individual cases it was not possible to be certain of the 
relationship between a groove and other features such as a pit and especially other grooves, 
all such relationships illustrated on Fic. 1 were ascertained and, overall, there can be no 
doubt that the plough-marks were later than the timber building and indeed the whole 
settlement phase. While their relative date is clear, however, their absolute date is un- 
certain since there are arguments for associating them with either the pre-Roman or the 
Romano-British phases of cultivation evidenced by stratified pottery and mollusca in 
the lynchet immediately to their west.14 The argument will not be pursued here, since the 
main points to stress are the existence of plough-marks inside a ‘Celtic’ field on chalk, their 
criss-cross pattern, and their alignment approximately parallel to and at right angles to the 
adjacent lynchet. That the lynchet marks the edge of the field associated with the plough- 
marks can hardly be doubted, if only because the plough-marks ran out as they came near 
to it. It was probably significant that no stones from the hearth had been dragged to its 
west, contrasting with the number dislodged to the south (Fic. 1). At its face value, this 
would have allowed an 18 foot headland on which to turn a team and plough . . . assuming 
that such a combination did in fact produce the plough-marks . . . between the end of the 
grooves and the original boundary.'5 Here it is almost certain that the original boundary 
was a fence, since a row of post-holes was found beneath the lynchet on site XI/B and 
four post-holes apparently continued the line immediately outside the south-easterly 
part of Gully 1.6 The matter will be settled in 1967 when the unexcavated area between 
Gully 1 and Pit 10 will be examined. 

It is clear from the overall pattern of plough-marks that they represent a palimpsest of 
several ploughings, or, to put it more objectively, that the action which has produced the 
grooves was repeated several times. In the few places where it existed, the evidence 
indicated that the north-west/south-east grooves had been scored by an implement moving 
south-east down the slight slope. Detailed analysis of the slightly different alignments of 
the grooves (FIG. 3a, c, d) indicates that five ploughings are detectable in the recorded 
pattern. All but one, that indicated by the broken lines of Fic. 3d, consist of grooves, how- 
ever fragmentary, running in two directions at right angles to one another. This is probably 
the best evidence that could be expected of cross-ploughing, 1.e. the breaking-up of soil by 
ploughing first in one direction and then in the other at right angles while the first set of 
‘furrows’ were still visible, as part of a single operation. The point is important because a 
criss-cross pattern in itself is not proof of such a ploughing technique since, obviously, a 
field can be ploughed in opposite directions at right angles in different years. 
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Each of the compartments in FIG. 3 is the same area, though at a smaller scale, as 
that in FIG. I, except that each western edge is the edge of the cutting running south 
from Pit ro and its continuation southwards to the arbitrary bottom edge of Fic. 1. This 
rectangle includes, therefore, all the plough-marks shown on Fic. 1. Fic. 3a shows the 
best-preserved of the five sets of grooves, running almost exactly parallel to the adjacent 
lynchet and, as it happens, to the edges of the excavated area. Fics. 3c and d each contain 
two sets of grooves, together illustrating the remaining four sets. ‘The two sets of FIG. 3c, 
represented respectively by continuous and broken lines, illustrate the minimum deviation 
in the alignment of sets of grooves on either side of the principal set isolated in Fic. 3a; and 
FIG. 3d does likewise with the two sets showing the maximum deviation to either side of the 
principal set. While admittedly an element of subjectivity is involved in this breakdown, 
and while inevitably some individual short lengths of groove are difficult to place with 
certainty in one set differing only slightly in alignment from another, e.g. the two sets in 
FIG. 3c and d deviating to the east of the principal set, the success of the analysis suggests 
that the principle is correct. Overall, the dubious instances are very few. Particularly 
convincing is the way that the grooves running south-west to north-east, approximately at 
right angles to the lynchet but very obviously on slightly ditferent alignments, all cross 
at right angles two or more grooves running approximately parallel to the lynchet. Unlike 
some archaeological interpretations, the analysis suggested in Fics. 3a, c and d can, of 
course, be checked simply by making a series of tracings of the plough-marks shown on 
FIG. 1—which is, in fact, how FIG. 3 was composed. 

An attempt is made in Fic. 3b to use the plough-mark evidence in a further hypothesis. 
The continuous lines are the same pattern of plough-marks making up the principal set 
isolated in FIG. 3a; the dotted lines try to complete the pattern as it might have been had 
the plough scored continuous lines in the bedrock. The reconstruction can only give a 
general idea of how the recorded grooves might have fitted into an overall pattern, but it 
immediately emphasizes what a small fragment of that pattern the recorded grooves 
represent even in this, the best of the five sets. 

It is tempting to push the evidence even further. Despite its fragmentary nature, 
there is enough in Fic. 3b to suggest that the overall pattern of the reconstruction is prob- 
ably not far wrong in indicating the frequency with which the plough would have passed 
backwards and forwards across the field. Assuming this to be so for the sake of argument, 
then the area excavated, some 50 by 40 feet, could be regarded as a sample of the surface of 
the ‘Celtic’ field. Extrapolating from this and assuming a typically sized ‘Celtic’ field of 
70 yards square, it is easy enough to calculate the number of times the equipage would 
have had to cross the field to ‘plough’ its whole surface using a cross-ploughing technique. It 
then becomes possible to calculate the distance travelled by the plough (or walked by the 
ploughman) in ploughing the field. Given a speed at which the plough travelled, it is then a 
straightforward matter to estimate the time taken to plough the field. 

Despite the assumptions, and granted the obvious sources of error in the calculations, 
the following figures are given for what they are worth, partly as a contribution to the 
current interest in experimental archaeology, partly because the figures are at least sug- 
gestive. Firstly, on the basis of ric. 3b, the plough would have to travel 124 miles to cover a 
field 70 yards square. At a not unreasonable average speed of 2 m.p.h., this would take 
64 hours. As it happens, the suggested speed is more than a guess since some experimental 
data is available from the trials carried out in 1963 at Broad Chalke with a reconstructed 
Donneruplund ard pulled by Dexter cattle singly and harnessed as a pair. ‘The average 
speed over seven timed runs was 1} seconds per yard, which is slightly less than 2 m.p.h.*7 
Using this figure plus an observed turning-round time of 10 seconds at the end of each 
furrow, two calculations can be made allowing for slightly different ploughing techniques. 
If the whole of the 70 yard square field was ploughed with the plough and its team turning 
round outside it, then the work would have taken 84 hours. If, on the other hand, as 
suggested by the excavated evidence on OD XI/A, a headland of 18 feet was left all round 
the field during ploughing, it would have taken 6 hours to cover the main central part of 
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the field and a further 1} hours to plough up the headlands separately, giving a total, non- 
stop time of 74 hours. 

It must be stressed that these calculations are no better than the excavated evidence 
and the assumptions on which they are based. They can have no absolute validity, but 
within their context of a ‘Celtic’ field containing light soil on chalk downland they may not 
be completely misleading. ‘They suggest, even allowing for travelling time to and from 
work and for the hitches that almost inevitably occur during operations such as ploughing, 
that it probably was possible to cross-plough a ‘Celtic’ field in a day, and they may even 
hint that there was a correlation between the size of a typical field and a fair day’s work. 


SITE OD XII 
A ROMANO-BRITISH SETTLEMENT (FIG. 4) 


Some 300 yards south of the Beaker/Iron Age site in a gentle fold of the downs 
on the 675 foot contour, a number of depressions and a relative concentration of 
sarsen stones among the lynchets of the ‘Celtic’ fields suggested in 1963 the prob- 
ability of a settlement,!® later recognized to post-date the fields and, on the basis 
of a few sherds on the surface, likely to be of Romano-British date. The site has been 
set in its general context elsewhere.'9 The published plan, is, however, incomplete, 
heavy grazing of the area in 1966 having revealed several more probable sites of 
buildings indicating that there might be as many as a dozen structures scattered 
mainly in the corners of ‘Celtic’ fields over an area about 100 yards square. In a sense 
this is a drawback since one of the main reasons for beginning the excavation of the 
site in 1966 was that it appeared to offer the chance of excavating completely a small 
settlement. The other main reason was to date the settlement and thus provide a 
terminus ante quem for the abandonment of the ‘Celtic’ fields on which it lay. 

In 1966, the two most northerly probable building sites shown on the already 
published plan were examined. The relevant part of that plan is reproduced in 
FIG. 4a, showing in outline the two structures found and their relationship to the 
immediately adjacent ‘Celtic’ field lynchet. Both structures were completely 
excavated, i.e. finally removed altogether, though subsequently the site was infilled 
mechanically and the turf replaced by hand so that superficially little disturbance 
is apparent. 

Fics. 4b and c show in detail Buildings 1 and 2 excavated respectively in Areas I 
and 2 on FIG. 4a. 


THE BUILDINGS 


Building 1, internally 11 feet square, was tucked into the corner of a ‘Celtic’ field at an 
angle of c. 45° to the sides of the field. It was represented by a rough, unmortared sarsen 
dry-stone ‘wall’, probably more accurately a wall-footing, along its north and east sides 
and the eastern half of its southern side. The ‘wall’ was nowhere more than two courses 
high and the absence of tumble from it on either side suggested that it had never been 
higher. Round this eastern half of the structure, the ‘wall’ was sitting in but not filling a 
chalk-cut trench dug into the negative lynchet of the ‘Celtic’ field. The inner edge of this 
trench was clearly defined but its outer edge all round the north-eastern corner had been 
much disturbed by rabbits. The short length of trench beneath the eastern half of the 
southern wall was not disturbed, however, and section e-f (FIG. 4b) across it illustrates 
not only the nature of that length but also probably indicates what the north-eastern corner 
was originally like. 
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Site OD XII: part of site plan showing excavated structures and adjacent earthworks (a), with detailed plans 
of 4th century A.D. buildings (b and c). 


The western half of the structure was very different, and indeed there is some doubt 
as to whether the building continued around all four sides. On the plan in Fic. 4b, whereas 
a few stones which had been displaced from the eastern ‘wall’ are omitted for the sake of 
clarity, around the western half, every single stone, be it sarsen fragment or small flint, 
has been shown. ‘The result is not a very convincing ‘wall’, but it seems probable that 
these stones in fact represent the line that the end of the building followed. ‘There were, 
however, no large sarsens between the north-west corner and the western end of the trench 
beneath the southern ‘wall’. A doorway could have been anywhere along this length, 
perhaps between the two ‘post-footings’ (see below) in the western ‘wall’ or between the 
south-western corner and the western end of the trench beneath the southern wall where 
there were no post-holes but only four small stones to represent the wall. The most obvious 
break, however, in the both the ‘wall’ and the trench was immediately north of the south- 
east corner where the shallow base of a probable post-hole might additionally indicate some 
entrance structure. Such a doorway, however, though sensibly facing east, would have 
opened on to the ‘Celtic’ field lynchet sloping steeply down towards it from the east. 

Only three certain post-holes were found in Area 1, two outside the building and one 
in its north-east corner; but in addition three probable post-footings occurred, two in the 
western ‘wall’ and one north-east of centre in the interior. These were defined by an 
arrangement of stones—flint in the ‘wall’ examples, sarsens in the internal example— 
around a void, as if a post had stood on the chalk bedrock with its base chocked into 
position by stones. What could well have been the impression of such a post was noted 
between the stones of the internal example. Nevertheless, these features, apart from 
indicating that timber was used in a structure on this site, do not readily help in recon- 
structing Building 1 and indeed they may relate to some other structure. The curious 
juxtaposition of wall-footings and trench, for example, seems an odd way to prepare the 
foundations of a building however light the superstructure, and the possibility exists that 
the trench relates to an earlier timber building. 7° 

Inside Building 1 there was no obvious occupation layer, though a scatter of Romano- 
British pottery occurred in the topsoil and on the surface of the chalk bedrock. Nor was 
there any hearth, but an indication of the building’s use was provided by a shale spindle- 
whorl and the complete lower stone of a rotary quern apparently in situ beside the eastern 

‘wall’. Interestingly, this stone was of sarsen, which, while ensuring a hard abrasive grinding 
surface, must have presented considerable problems to manufacture into a quern stone. 
Slight grooves radiated from the central pivot-hole, but no marked signs of wear on the 
grinding surface or indeed in the pivot-hole are visible. ‘The presence of the quern, taken 
together with the other evidence outlined above and the small size of the building, suggest 
that Building 1 was a work-shed or outhouse, used for corn-grinding and perhaps weaving. 
This being so, then the excavation of this settlement, far from culminating the study of the 
‘Celtic’ fields on these downs by dating their abandonment, opens up the question of 
identifying the fields which were being cultivated when those on which the settlement lay 
had gone out of use. 

Building 2, c. 20 yards south of Building 1 and at a slightly lower level, exhibited both 
similarities to and differences from Building 1 (Fic. 4a and c). In the first place, it was laid 
out square to the adjacent lynchets, though again probably occupying the corner of a field. 
It was much bigger than Building 1, measuring 27 by 20 feet internally, thus giving it 
rather odd proportions. Its ‘walls’ were represented by irregular lines of stones resting 
for the most part on a thin layer of very flinty soil immediately above the bedrock chalk. 
Only at the north-east corner was there actual structure in the sense that the remnants of 
a second course overlay the lower sarsens, the resulting ‘wall’ looking very similar to that 
at the north-east corner of Building 1. Here, too, the ‘wall’ was partly above a short length 
of chalk-cut trench, but, despite the rabbit disturbance, there could be little doubt that 
the two were not contemporary in this instance. The rest of the northern ‘wall’ was but 
a scatter of smallish sarsens lying unconvincingly on the slope of the lynchet above it; the 
western ‘wall’ contained some larger stones which had been placed, and remained, in 
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position, amongst them being an inverted lower stone of a worn rotary quern, again of 
sarsen; the south-western corner did not exist, while the southern ‘wall’ appeared to be 
represented by two roughly parallel lines of sarsens which became larger towards the 
south-eastern corner, culminating in a long, triangular sarsen which had fallen over 
westwards. Slightly south of centre in the eastern wall was a gap without a large sarsen 
but containing a curious and carefully arranged small heap of sarsen chippings. Nowhere 
was there any evidence of timber structure on top of or beneath these ‘walls’, excepting 
the trench already noted on the east. 

Inside the building, an irregular line of sarsens across the width towards the eastern 
end might indicate the line of a partition, particularly as the stones did not occur in the 
centre, thus leaving a marked gap. A hearth, in the form of a small pit dug into the chalk 
and containing burnt material, lay west of this ‘partition’ near the southern ‘wall’, and 
around it was a marked scatter of animal bones (those shown on Fic. 4c are mostly the 
long-bones which were three-dimensionally recorded). A few certain and doubtful post- 
holes were recorded but they hardly explain how the roof was supported and, like the line 
of post-holes along the ditch east of the building, probably should not be associated with 
Building 2.7" 

The animal bones around the firepit were part of a mostly undisturbed occupation 
layer which covered the greater part of the interior. This was only an inch or so thick but 
was marked by a much darker soil coloration and a haphazard scatter of broken stone and 
baked clay roofing tiles and of large coarse potsherds laid horizontally, perhaps in imitation 
of a real floor. It contained numerous objects including metalwork, pottery and some 40 
coins. The last two categories were almost entirely of late-Roman character and date 
(below, p. 30). With some confidence, therefore, despite the many problems outstanding 
with regard to the actual construction, Building 2 can be seen as a domestic structure 
occupied in the 4th century A.D. 


BOUNDARY (?) DITCH (FIG. 4a and c) 


Excavation of Areas 1 and 2 also revealed a ditch, 54 feet wide and as much as 3 feet 
deep into the chalk, lying beneath the lynchet along the eastern ends of the two buildings. 
Its purpose is not yet certain though it seems probable that it marked a boundary, perhaps 
between the ‘Celtic’ fields on which the building stood and the land immediately on its 
east which shows no sign of ‘Celtic’ fields, or perhaps between the settlement itself and the 
land to the east. There is no visible evidence that the settlement ever extended across it, 
and the ditch continues to both north-east and south-west of the plan in Fic. 4a. The 
numerous sections made of Ditch 1 all indicated that it had been deliberately in-filled, and 
the scarcity of finds in it compared to their abundance in and around the two buildings 
suggested that the filling occurred before or at an early stage of the settlement. Once 
filled, the line of the ditch was marked by large standing sarsens in the top of the fill exactly 
opposite the east end of Building 2 but nowhere else. To the north-east there were no 
stones in the ditch at all; immediately south of Building 2 excavation showed that the top 
of the ditch was packed with flattish and relatively small sarsens. In other words, there 
seems to be a close connection between Building 2 and the filled-in ditch, though unfor- 
tunately it proved impossible to establish stratigraphically the exact nature of this relation- 
ship. The point is important because, of the three coins found in the ditch filling, two 
belong to the reign of Valens and Valentinian I respectively (together spanning A.D. 364- 


378). 


Overall the finds were typical of Romano-British sites in their nature but 
perhaps rather more prolific in quantity than might have been expected from just 
two rural buildings. With the exception of two mid-gnd-century coins, found in a 
small pit containing what should probably be regarded as a small hoard of metal 
objects, all the finds relate specifically to the very late 3rd and the 4th centuries .D. 
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The coins totalled 63,7? 52 of them from in and around Building 2. Of these 41 
have been identified with certainty during preliminary examination, 27 of them 
being Constantinian. 

Other finds indicated a degree of Romanization with interesting implications 
on a somewhat remote upland settlement: bits of box tile, tegulae and pilae; roof 
tile fragments of various sandstones and oolite; wall plaster, some painted; coal 
and slag; oyster shells; and various metal objects including an iron padlock, spear- 
heads and bronze buckles and strap-ends. The coarse pottery was consistently 
of a distinctively late character, including flaring-rim cooking pots, elaborately- 
rimmed mortaria, many platters and shallow bowls, with colour-coated, rosette- 
stamped and rouletted fabrics prominent. ‘New Forest’ poppy-beakers, some 
damaged in firing, were well-represented, contrasting with a few sherds of coarse and 
hand-made gritty fabric. The animal bones are mainly of horse, cattle and sheep/goat. 

The excavation indicates that here is a specifically 4th-century settlement. It has 
demonstrated that at least two of the inconspicuous shallow depressions on the open 
downland were the sites of stone-based structures. Furthermore, the proof of the 
settlement is proof also that the ‘Celtic’ fields beneath it were no longer being 
cultivated by c. A.D. 300 at latest. It is satisfactory to have demonstrated, over 
+ mile on the same stretch of downland within superficially the same ‘Celtic’ field 
system, the beginning of at least part of that system where it overlies an Iron Age 
‘A’ settlement (OD XI) and the end of at least part of the same system where it is 
overlain by a 4th-century settlement (OD XII). 


APPENDIX 
THE BEAKER POTTERY FROM SITE OD XI 


The following is a descriptive list of the Beaker pottery so far found on OD XI, based 
on notes kindly supplied by Dr. I. F. Smith: 


Beaker 1 (FIG. 5) accompanying Burial 1a. This complete vessel is an angular form of 
Abercromby’s Type A, Piggott’s Long-necked class, and Clarke’s Group 3.73 The upper 


Fic. 5 
Overton Down, Wilts. Beaker 1, accompanying Burial 1a on Site OD XI/A (cf. Fic. 1). Scale 1:3. 
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part is somewhat distorted and mean dimensions are therefore given: height, 164 mm.; 
diameter at rim 116 mm.; diameter at shoulder 124 mm.; diameter at base 76 mm. As 
shown in FIG. 5, the profile varies slightly from one side to the other. The decoration consists 
of paired thumb- and fingernail impressions?+ executed in fairly regularly spaced columns, 
with reserved zones over the carination and at the base. Roughening of the surface is not 
marked. Both inner and outer surfaces are predominantly reddish in colour, with darker 
patches. A few coarse particles of flint are visible. 

Rusticated or fingernail-impressed beakers are not especially common in Wiltshire, 
but a smaller though otherwise almost identical beaker from a barrow on Salisbury Plain 
(Wilsford G.51) is in the Devizes Museum collection.?5 Both vessels can be attributed to 
the closing phase of the Beaker culture in southern England c. 1600 B.c.”° 

Six other Beaker sherds almost certainly represent only three separate Beakers, all 
probably of the Long-necked class and broadly contemporary with Beaker 1. 

Beaker 2, represented by three sherds, two from the base and one from the body. The 
larger basal sherd was found in the bottom of the topsoil (layer 2) east of Gully 2 (Fic. 1), 
and the smaller basal sherd was in the filling of Pit 5 which had cut Burial Il. The body 
sherd was in the filling of the small part of Pit 6 so far excavated. The surviving elements 
of the decoration suggest that the body was covered with reserved chevron and lozenge 
motifs marked off from a plain zone at the junction of body and neck by a pair of horizontal 
lines. A second pair of lines encircled the wall at the basal angle. ‘The original white inlay 
still remains in a few of the small, markedly oblong, stamped impressions. The profile 
of the wall sherd suggests that the neck flared outwards above a moderately bulging body. 
The base is hollowed externally and the centre of the interior is marked by a prominent 
circular thickening. Well-smoothed reddish ware, containing abundant grog. 

In view of the different findspots of these three sherds, it might perhaps be stressed 
that, despite the striking similarity of the stamped decoration on all three, they could 
have come from three or indeed two separate vessels. If Pit 6, for example, proves to be 
another grave, it may be that the basal sherd in its filling is from a different Beaker from 
the sherd in Pit 5 which is presumably from a Beaker with Burial II, the body sherd in the 
topsoil coming from either vessel. At the inoment this explanation seems unlikely, but 
‘Beaker 2’ nevertheless remains a hypothetical vessel covering three separately-recorded 
sherds within an area 30 feet by 20 feet. 

Beaker 3, represented by two sherds, one from the body and the other from the basal 
angle, both found on the decayed surface of the bedrock east of Gully 2. They are covered 
with small, rather closely spaced oval impressions, all aligned horizontally, and possibly 
made with a pointed fingernail. This kind of decoration is most likely to have been applied 
to a Long-necked Beaker. The wall is unusually thin (3-4 mm.) and the fabric contains a 
high proportion of sand. It seems probable that they come from a vessel in an as yet 
unidentified grave. 

Beaker 4, represented by a single rim sherd found in the bottom of the topsoil at the 
foot of a ‘Celtic’ field lynchet on site XI/B, c. 100 feet south-east of XI/A. The rim is 
slightly out-turned and thickened, with indications of a somewhat crudely incised decora- 
tion, but most of the surface is plain. It is rather roughly finished and contains several chalk 
and flint fragments as well as rounded particles of a dark red substance and a little sand. 

On a site which has borne at least three major phases of cultivation since the mid- 
end millennium B.c., it is obviously theoretically possible that this sherd originated from the 
area of the known graves, though it was found in a different ‘Celtic’ field from that covering 
site XI/A. 


Note 
The Society is indebted to the author for his generosity in contributing the cost of FIG. 1. 
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THE CODFORD SAXON CARVING 


by K. G. FORBES 


IN 1864 the church of St. Peter, Codford, was extensively altered and modernized 
under the direction of T. A. Wyatt. In the course of removing the Norman chancel 
arch! the Saxon carving illustrated in pL. 1 was found built into the nave side of 
the north wall of the arch about two feet from the floor. 

In 1878 the Reverend J. Baron? thought that it might represent ‘some religious 
incident, e.g. Noah as the builder of the ark, and as a husbandman, or the return of 
one of the spies from the promised land’. He described it as ‘the figure of a man 
holding in his right hand, over his head, a branch of an apple or other fruit tree, 
and looking up at it in a very awkward manner; in his left hand he holds a mallet, 
or it may be a wallet’, and commented that ‘His short smock and his slipper-shaped 
shoes agree with Anglo-Saxon costume. The bamboo-formed moulding or leaning 
pillars with which the figure is enclosed appear also to belong to the same period, 
i.e. the tenth or eleventh century, say about a.p. 1000.’ Mr. Baron added that he 
hoped the subject of the sculpture might be identified sooner or later and that ‘it is 
possible that the design, which now appears grotesque and unintelligible, may, in its 
own time, have been well understood as the received and orthodox expression of some 
point in Scriptural or legendary lore...’ 

C. E. Ponting3 quotes J. Baron and notes a few extra details; T. D. Kendrick,4 
D. Talbot Rices and L. Stone® have studied it more recently, chiefly to try to deter- 
mine its date, but this will be more easily discussed after a full description of the 
carving. 

As a resident in the parish of Codford St. Peter I have had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to study the stone and I should like to draw attention to details not mentioned 
by other writers and to put forward an interpretation of its meaning, for I think that 
this carving gives a most interesting picture of life in Wiltshire at a time when little 
was recorded in writing. 

It is made of Bath stone and has still a dusting of Norman mortar on it. It is just 
over four feet high. It has apparently been split in half lengthways, as on the right 
hand side near the top is about half of a cross of Maltese type which suggests that 
when the stone was complete the top was probably square. 

It now stands in the chancel with what is known to be an uncarved face against 
the north wall. The top has been plastered to make a neat finish. 

The front of the stone shows a young man dressed in the usual Saxon style in a 
full smock and a short cloak which is fastened with a long pin. He has a luxuriant 
moustache. But for the band round his hair he could have been the model for the 
English on the Bayeux tapestry. He has the handle of a knife in his belt under 
his left hand. The object in his left hand could well be a rattle. His head is thrown 
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back to look at the branch he is waving in his right hand, but it is also turned to one 
side so that all may recognize him, for he surely has paid for this elaborate carving. 

He looks as if he is taking part in a dance or procession similar to those still held 
at the nearby village of Wishford7 on Oak Apple Day.® There is one big difference, 
for the branch has certainly not got oak leaves on it. The leaves are relatively small, 
appear pointed, with deeply cut veins, and grow on long stalks. Low down on the 
branch is a drupe or cone, again on a long stalk. At the top of the branch is a spray 
of bobbles, also on long stalks. 

This is an alder twig magnified to about two and a half times natural size. The 
leaves are rather too pointed, but this may be an attempt to show that they are not 
fully expanded. The bobbles at the top are the young female cones and the drupe 
or cone is the remains of a previous year’s cone, which may hang on the tree all the 
summer. The twig must represent a whole branch, the carver’s chief concern being 
that it should be recognizable as alder. 

Alder trees grow by streams and in marshes. There was very extensive marsh- 
land in Codford until the 17th century when it was drained. 

On either side of the dancer are banded pillars (J. Baron’s bamboos) which 
may be an attempt to copy the end-posts of hurdles; note the double band at the 
third down on the left-hand side which looks like a split withy. The band round the 
top of the stone could be an imitation of hurdling or basketwork. 

The stepped imposts above the pillars appear to be typical of early Saxon 
buildings. 

These details give an idea of the kind of buildings the carver was familiar with 
and that would have been in Codford then. 

The little bits of twirly scroll above the stepped imposts on the front and also 
on the left-hand side seem to be just space-fillers. 

Under the dancer’s feet is a panel with vertical parallel grooves of differing 
depths cut into it. This might be an unfinished inscription, but it looks more exciting 
in the photograph than it really is. 

Round on the right-hand side is more evidence that this stone is concerned 
with water and wet places. 

Below the cross and beside the impost is a bobble similar to those on the front 
of the stone. Underneath it the stone has been levelled off at the back, but the detail 
at the edge is not damaged. Going down beside the pillar are first a possible leaf, 
then two eels with rather over-large fins at each side of their heads (which do not 
show up well on the photograph). Next there is a creature with short legs, a long 
swishing tail and a long neck. This is probably intended to be an otter, but the carver 
has made its neck much too thin which gives its head a leaf-like appearance. Below 
this animal is a tangle of branches with another bobble just discernible and finally 
there are two fish with crossed tails. The upper one has one dorsal fin so it might 
be a dace, which are common in the Wylye. By the lower fish are apparently large 
stones, presumably the bed of the river. 

As there seems to be an alder cone at the top and another with branches lower 
down, the defaced portion may have shown an alder tree growing beside the river. 

On the left-hand side of the stone there are what T. D. Kendrick describes as 
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‘thick and luscious foliate scrolls’ and he compares them to the scrolls in Britford 
church.™! But this design is not repetitive as at Britford. Below the impost are 
three sprays. The first one suggests leaves unfolding from a bud, perhaps willow 
leaves much magnified. The second looks like a head of honeysuckle flower buds 
which spring from an oddly-shaped centre and there is one open flower hanging 
down with its long stamens falling to the lowest spray. This last suggests a comfrey 
plant with three flowers dangling down not inappropriately to the stones of the 
river bed at the bottom. 

Modern authorities on Saxon art do not agree as to the date of the carving. 
Professor D. Talbot Rice thinks it belongs to the reign of King Alfred at the end of 
the oth century.!? He does not think Wiltshire was a region of sufficient importance 
for work of this outstanding excellence to have been produced here before that 
date, but he gives no reasons for this opinion. He can see details which resemble 
1oth-century work and notes that on the Foundation Charter of the new Minster at 
Winchester, dated a.p. 966,13 King Edgar holds his head in a similar position to that 
of the dancer. But he does not mention the mid-8th-century archer on the St. Andrew 
Cross at Auckland, County Durham, who has his head at the same angle.'4 

T. D. Kendricks and L, Stone?t® consider that the Codford carving dates from 
the early 9th century. There seem to be features which resemble 8th-century work, 
especially the way that the folds of the smock are carved in deep parallel grooves 
as they are on the slab at Wirksworth, Derbyshire, and on the cross at Rothbury, 
Northumberland. Also the headband was a Carolingian fashion!7 and is seen again 
on the Rothbury cross. As these details do not seem to appear on later work, the 
arguments for a date around a.p. 800 seem very convincing. 

On considering all this evidence it may be inferred that in Saxon times (and 
perhaps before) the people of the Codford district claimed rights of fishing, trapping 
eels and otters,'§ cutting stakes and withies for house building and hurdles as the 
people of Wishford and Barford St. Martin once could,'9 also gathering herbs?° and 
no doubt anything else worth having in the marshes and streams in their neighbour- 
hood, and that they confirmed their rights with an annual ceremony in late June?! 
when they cut alder branches and held some sort of dance, or possibly beat the 
bounds of their territories, waving the branches and rattles, 

It may also be deduced that about A.p. 800, which is less than one hundred 
years after the death of St. Aldhelm, the donor of the carving (and the owner of the 
estate was probably the only man who could have afforded it) decided that the best 
way to lead the local population to Christianity was to blend their customs with 
Christian teaching. He therefore hired a first-class mason to carve this Cross?? with 
the annual ceremony of the alders which brought everybody together as a theme. 

Three hundred years later the men of Codford may have been using the dancer 
as evidence to prove their traditional rights in the marshes. In that case it is quite 
easy to understand why the Norman lords of the manors of Codford and Schetone?3 
(now Ashton Giffard) made sure that when the chancel was built the stone was 
hidden out of sight, no doubt with the blessing of the clergy who may have found 
very pagan sides to the festivities. 

There seems to be no record of what happened to the other half of the Cross. 
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It might have shown some Christian figure (perhaps St. Peter, the Fisher of Men) 
whom the Normans could have approved of and placed in their new church. If so it 
has been removed by Reformers at a later date. 
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t In the library of the Devizes Museum there is 
a drawing of this arch made in A.D. 1804 by Buckler, 
vol. vi, pl. 57. It was a typical Norman arch 
carved in a similar style to the font which still 
survives. It was only 6 feet 2 inches high and 5 feet 
g inches wide. Judging by the description given 
by Sir Stephen Glynne when he saw it in A.D. 1863 
(see Notes on Wiltshire Churches, W.A.M., xi 
(1923), 186), the Norman arch must have been 
partly destroyed in the intervening years. 

2 J. Baron, Sculptured Stone at Codford St. 
Peter... W.A.M., xx (1882), 138 (and Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Lond., 2nd series, VII no. v, 429-30). 

3 C. E. Ponting, Notes on the Churches in the 
Neighbourhood of Warminster, W.A.M., xxvit 
(1894), 278. E 

4 T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. goo 
(1938), 180. 

5 D. Talbot Rice, English Art 871 to 1100 (1952), 
go. 
6 L. Stone, Anglo-Saxon Art, V.C.H. Wilts., 1 
(1955), 35-6. : 

7 Codford lies just outside the boundary of the 
Hundred of Branch which included Wishford and 
the lower Wylye valley. Surely the name Branch 
was connected somehow with the customs of the 
local inhabitants. 

8 Chr. Wordsworth, Customs of Wishford and 
Barford in Grovely Forest, W.A.M., xxxv (1907-8), 
283. Once held on Ascension Day at Wishford and 
Whit-Monday at Barford St. Martin. 

9 T. D. Kendrick, op. cit., pl. xLv. Compare with 
Egil’s house on the Franks Casket. 

to T. D. Kendrick, op. cit., pls. xxxvilI, XLV and 
Lxvi. Compare with pillars in the Lindisfarne 


Gospels, the Franks Casket and the Canterbury 
Gospels. 

tr [bid., 180 

12 TD. Talbot Rice, op. cit., go. 

13 Ibid., pl. 46. 

14 T. D. Kendrick, of. cit., pl. Lu. 

"5 Ibid., 180. 

16 L. Stone, op. cit. 

17 Charlemagne was born in A.D. 742 and died 
in 814. 

18 Otter skins are quite valuable. 

19 Chr. Wordsworth, op. cit. The custom is to 
fetch Speeke (spike) Rods and Breeding (braiding) 
Rods for their Houses, also Fould Shoars (hurdle 
stakes) and Wrethers. 

20 Bulletin No. 76 of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries (1938), 61. Comfrey tea for sprains 
and colds and bronchitis. 

21 Wild honeysuckle begins to flower in the 
second half of June. Mr. Harry Ross suggests that 
this points to a midsummer ceremony. St. Peter’s 
day is 29th June. 

22 T. D. Kendrick, op. cit., 126. An early Cross 
was a stone with a cross carved on it. Although this 
is much smaller than most, I do not see why it 
should not be one. 

23 Abstracts of the Inquisitiones Post Mortem 
relating to Wiltshire from the reign of Edward III, 
published by the Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 13. The advowson of 
St. Peter’s, Codford, was held by the lord of the 
Manor of Ashton in the early 13th century, 
although not in his manor. As the manors were 
held by different Norman families till that time, 
this arrangement was probably very ancient. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. LAURENCE, 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON 


by EDWARD GILBERT 


THIS BUILDING lies in the Avon valley a few miles above Bath, in one of the loveliest 
situations in England. It is close by the waterside, and at the foot of the hill on which 
the terraced village lies, with its houses of Cotswold stone. Discovered about a hundred 
years ago from a tangle of buildings by Canon Jones, it was attributed to the Wessex 
saint Aldhelm on the strength of a statement by the good architectural historian 
William of Malmesbury, writing in the 12th century. He asserted that it had been 
built by Aldhelm.t When he wrote, buildings of Aldhelm were still standing at 
Malmesbury, and William was well capable of telling the difference between Norman 
and Saxon work, and of recognizing affinities between the Bradford work and that at 
Malmesbury. This would not be true of other Norman historians, but William was 
interested in architectural detail and knowledgeable about it. 

His statement does not conclusively prove that the building was Aldhelm’s 
work, but it certainly suggests that it is Saxon and had some resemblance to work 
then standing at Malmesbury. 

The little building, when restored, proved to have a remarkable artistic unity, 
and a very early plan, appearance, and feeling, together with architectural features, 
especially an external blind arcade, which have led to acute controversy down to the 
present day. It has had numerous expert studies, and many will feel that Baldwin 
Brown’s analysis of the church was particularly brilliant,? but oddly enough these 
studies have always dealt with some special point, almost always the arcading, and a 
really complete and systematic study of the monument as a whole has never been 
published. This lack was obviously felt by Dr. and Mrs. Taylor in their excellent 
book on Anglo-Saxon architecture.3 


DESCRIPTION 
PLAN 


The structure consists of an aisleless rectangular nave with an aisleless rectangular 
chancel, and two attached chapels slightly west of central to the nave and rather large 
proportionally (ric. 1). The plan is, therefore, one of a box church, which is the character- 
istic English church of the 7th century, and suits excellently Aldhelm’s date. Aldhelm lived 
in the late 7th and early 8th century, and was the most famous intellectual of Wessex and 
England. Brought up at Malmesbury, which was an Irish foundation, and under an Irish 
teacher named Maeldubh, he continued his studies under the African Hadrian at Canter- 
bury, and became a pillar of the Roman Catholic Church in England in its struggle with 
the Celtic churches. He travelled much, including a journey to Rome, and became 
eventually himself abbot of Malmesbury, and later bishop of Sherborne. 
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Modern Co Mainly original 


Fic. 1 


Plan of St. Laurence’s church, Bradford-on-Avon. 
Scale: 1:130 


This particular type of box church, with midwall chapels, which the Saxons called 
porticus, is not the typical model of Kent, from where the first Saxon box churches come, and 
seems to have developed somewhat late in the life of the box church in England towards 
A.D. 700.4 


FABRIC 


The fabric of the church is ashlar, of a good quality, and is substantially similar from 
bottom to top.> The tooling of the stones is very marked, and is also homogeneous from 
bottom to top. The quoins are of the untreated type, being merely a continuation of the 
fabric, and this is typical of early box churches. This again is the same from bottom to top,° 
but the fact is disguised because the two lower stages are cut at the angles for pilasters in 
part or whole, which gives a treated impression to the quoins (PL. 1). 

The exterior is divided into three stages by square-cut string courses of no great depth. 
The lowest stage has vertically arranged pilasters, not in Long and Short, and not of the 
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very narrow Middle Saxon type. These clasp the quoins and divide the wall space into 
bays. ‘They are cut in a shallow recess on the face of the wall. 

The second stage has a band of pilastered arcading, slightly recessed in the wall face. 
The pilasters are of much the same width as those below. They have trapezoidal bases, 
some of them stepped, and trapezoidal caps. This arcading is carried right round the nave 
and chancel, and is ancient except on the rebuilt west wall. 

The third stage is plain on the north-south walls, but on the east gable-end of the nave are 
again vertical pilasters, some of which are triple-reeded. All this is clearly shown on PL. I. 


DOORWAYS 


Passing inside, we find no fewer than four out of five original doorways surviving. 
The north porticus, which survives, has an outer door (the N. porticus N. door, Fic. 2c) 


.*) 
er 
(a) 


Fic. 2 


Doorways of ¢. A.D. 700. 

a. Monkwearmouth, c. 715: blocked door in west porch. 

b. Deerhurst, c. 715: east door of north porticus. 

c. Bradford-on-Avon, c. 705: north door, north porticus (interior). 


and an inner door leading to the nave, which we will call the nave N. door (pL. md). The 
lost south porticus must have had a similar outer door, but the inner door to the nave 
survives. The west wall of the nave is rebuilt, but there is no sign that there was ever a west 
door or porch, which would surely have left traces. The north-south entrance is not typical 
of the Kentish box churches, but was quite common in the north, where Jarrow and 
Escombe, for instance, had them at about 700. Finally, the sanctuary arch is no more than 
a door, being only 3 feet 6 inches wide (PL. m1). 

These doorways are all technically similar. They are very tall and narrow. For 
instance, the north porticus N. door is c. 102 inches by 35 inches and the others slightly less 
tall and narrow (FIG. 2c). The arches are turned in untailed voussoirs, of which the length 
of the arc is greater than the depth of the voussoir, i.e. they are pseudo-voussoirs. ‘They have 
the hood carried down the jambs, which I call the Mercian hood. This occurs on the west 
only in the sanctuary arch, on the north only on the N. door of the north porticus and on 
the nave S. door, and on both sides of the nave N. door. The hood on the north side of the 
nave N. door is partly triple-reeded just like some of the pilasters on the third stage exter- 
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nally of the church (px. 1). That on the sanctuary arch has another triple moulding 
which reminded Baldwin Brown of the fasciae of the Ionic architrave (PL. 11). 

It is obvious that all these arches are of the same build, and they all look early. There 
seems to be no technical reason to suspect insertion. They all have square-cut imposts, 
which would be an innovation in c. 700, as indeed would the Mercian hoods, and they have 
the jambs in three large stones of about equal size facing the fabric, a technique of early 
date. It occurs at Monkwearmouth, in the north door of the upper stage of the west porch, 
¢. 715 probably, and the east door of the north porticus at Deerhurst, of much the same 
date (FIG. 2a, 6). That the Bradford doors are before c. 800 is suggested by comparisons 
with doors of that date (FIG. 3). 


Fic. 3 


Doorways of c. A.D. 800. 
a. Britford, c. 800: south door (interior; doorstop omitted). 
b. Deerhurst, c. 800: south door, south main porticus (exterior). 


WINDOWS 


There are only three early windows here, one to each of the surviving elements of the 
church. All three are today double-splayed. That in the west wall of the north porticus 
has, however, clearly been converted from an original single-splayed window by hacking 
out the splay on the outside, and in doing so cutting away the pilaster (pL. 1va).”? The 
inner arch of this window needs most careful attention (ric. 4a). If we exclude the down- 
ward splay in each case, it resembles very closely the inward splay of the undoubtedly 
original windows in the west wall at Monkwearmouth (Fic. 46), and the technical affinity 
naturally has a chronological significance. Both have the arch in pseudo-voussoirs, and 
the jambs in one big and one little stone, which is a marked feature of early Bernician 
work, as for instance in the nave windows at St. Peter’s, Bywell. We can thus conclude 
that the window here is originally of c. 700, and that at a later date it was made double- 
splayed. The equivalent windows in the nave and chancel are quite differently treated on 
the inside, where they appear to be quite simply of the First Romanesque date (PL. 1vb and 
FIG. 5). It cannot therefore be assumed that they have the same history as the porticus 
window, but rather that they may be insertions, no doubt of the same date as when the 
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Fic. 4 


Windows of ¢. A.D. 700. 
a. Bradford-on-Avon, ¢c. 705: north porticus window, inner arch. 


b. Monkwearmouth, c. 674: west window, inner arch. 
(In each case the downward splay is an addition.) 
The similarity of technical details in both windows is too close to be accidental. 


porticus window was converted to its present form, which would be around A.D. 1000 when 
probably also the carved angels now high above the sanctuary arch were put in. These 
windows seem to be best regarded as First Romanesque additions of one date.® Their 
position on the outside inconveniences, without cutting into, the pilasters, but this is 
naturally explicable as the result of an attempt to put them as far west as possible for 
lighting purposes. It does not involve that the outside was cut later than the inside (PL. 1). 
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Fic. 5 


Windows ofc. A.D. 1000 at Bradford-on-Avon. 
a. Exterior, and b. interior of the chancel window. They appear to be coeval. 


SIGNIFICANCE 

Before considering the date of this monument, it will be wise to consider the 
question of its significance. What was its purpose? It has hitherto passed without 
question that it was originally a church dedicated to St. Laurence, because that is 
how it appeared to William of Malmesbury, and because its plan fits in perfectly 
well with that of an early church. I think, nevertheless, that it should be pointed out 
that this is not at all absolutely certain. One does not question that in the time of 
Malmesbury it was an ecclesiola and was dedicated to St. Laurence. It does not how- 
ever necessarily follow that Malmesbury really knew the past history of the building 
which, if it was built by Aldhelm, would stretch back over 400 uncharted years from 
his time. 

We cannot be certain that the church was originally dedicated to St. Laurence. 
Owen Chadwick points out that in one area where the facts are known, at Wurzburg 
in Germany, out of 25 churches, 20 or 21 changed their dedications between the 
8th century and the end of the Middle Ages.9 He says that the more important 
a church was, the more likely it was to keep its ancient dedication. The dedica- 
tion to St. Laurence may have come in with the restorations of ¢c. 1000 mentioned 
above. 

There is a very distinct possibility therefore that the church was not originally 
a church at all, but a special building of the order of a memoria, or mausoleum. This 
arises, not directly out of its structure, but partly out of the existence of the pilastered 
arcading on the exterior in comparison with other monuments having the same or 
similar ornament. There are only six other Saxon structures having comparable 
arcading out of the 450 listed by Dr. and Mrs. Taylor, a fact which immediately 
suggests that these seven had a special purpose of some kind, and were not merely 
churches in the ordinary way. We have also Professor Grabar’s statement that blind 
arcading was usual on martyria, where it symbolized the arch of heaven to which the 
martyr had gone.?® The really strong evidence, however, is that, of the six other 
Saxon structures with such arcading, not one is a church in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Four of them are the sanctuaries of churches, namely those at Brixworth, Wing, 
Deerhurst, and Repton. At the latter, the actual arcades have perished but can 
reasonably be inferred. These sanctuaries contained sacred relics. The one at St. 
Wystan’s, Repton, contained the body of the martyr himself, as well as those of the 
kings Ethelbald and Wiglaf. These sanctuaries are therefore technically martyria or 
mausolea, are treated architecturally as such, and can be thought of as such, whereas 
the accompanying naves have no such treatment. The other two Saxon monuments 
with blind arcading of this type are the towers at Earls Barton and Barton-on- 
Humber, neither of which has the form of a church at all, and whatever they were 
originally, they do not look as if they were churches. Moreover, one of these two 
buildings, namely Barton-on-Humber, encloses, within its walls, foundations of an 
older structure which could very well go back to the days of St. Chad of Mercia, who 
settled near here in the 7th century, just as the martyrium at Ligugé enclosed the 
remains of St. Martin’s cell,t! and the church at St. Maur de Glanfeuil enclosed 
the remains of St. Maur’s cell and oratory.1!4 

Then again when we look abroad for buildings of comparable date to Bradford, 
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with blind arcading, we find them outstandingly in the Torhalle Lorsch, near 
Worms (PL. va), and in St. Jean Poitiers (pL.vd), neither of which was a church. 
All these things may be merely coincidences, but there are rather a lot of them. 


DATING 


When we come to consider the date of the Bradford building, the plan, the 
archaic nature of the doors, and above all the similarity between the inner original 
arch of the porch window and those at Monkwearmouth, make, together with 
William of Malmesbury’s evidence, an early date a near certainty. At the same time 
it ought to be stressed that there are certain aspects of the architecture which at first 
sight do not agree with this dating, and to which Baldwin Brown most rightly and 
properly called attention. These are firstly that the blind arcading is not paralleled in 
any of the most certainly early churches in England; that similarly the Mercian hoods 
over the doors are not normally an early feature, or not as early as this; and that the 
pilasters are very unexpected at such a date. To this we may add that the square- 
cut imposts of the doors are much more usual in the Middle Saxon than in the Early 
Saxon period. 

As time has gone however the effect of these objections has diminished rather 
than increased. Let us consider first of all the Mercian hood. Baldwin Brown thought 
this did not occur before the 1oth century. It was however later shown by Sir Alfred 
Clapham that the doorways at Britford which have this feature are probably about 
800 and this is now generally accepted.!? Furthermore, Dr. Taylor and Mrs. ‘Taylor, 
in their study of the box church at Ledsham in Yorkshire, are clearly inclined to 
the view that the south door of the west porch there had such a Mercian hood ab 
inttio.t3 If so, the objection to seeing this at Aldhelm’s date in Wiltshire entirely 
disappears. 

With this gradual moving backward in date of the Mercian hood must go also an 
unsettling of the date of pilasters, which Baldwin Brown thought of the 1oth century 
also.14 For as he himself pointed out, the Mercian hood is simply the pilaster turned 
round the doorhead.'5 In any case, the old idea that in England the pilaster is a 
sign of 1oth-century work can hardly be sustained much longer, for in fact England 
was never really without the pilaster. There is no radical difference between so-called 
buttresses of the early Kentish churches and pilasters. They are rather wider; that is 
all. The pilaster appears again in much the Kentish form on the apse of Brixworth 
Church probably c. 810. After that, it thinned down, reaching a minimum width of 
about 4 inches in England before thickening out again prior to the Conquest. In the 
1oth century, it had normally the Long and Short form, but Bradford, like all the 
other early churches, has pilasters which are not in Long and Short. 

The case of the square-cut imposts is similar to that of the Mercian hood. The 
bulk of these features are certainly much later than c. 700, but it has slowly become 
clear that an exclusively late date cannot really be sustained. Obvious exceptions are, 
for instance, the impost on the south door at Kirby Hill, dated by its sculpture to 
c. 800 and that in the sanctuary arch at Hackness which is similarly dated to about 
the same period. 
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In short, we must now conclude that, while the details which Baldwin Brown 
signalized as difficult for Aldhelm’s date remain so to some extent, yet it has 
become progressively obvious that the difficulty is not so great as was once thought, 
and amounts virtually to the difficulty of believing that Aldhelm introduced these 
techniques at Bradford at a date somewhat earlier than that of any other surviving 
example. This needs considering, but is not at all impossible in view of his prestige 
and mental brilliance. In particular, it needs to be very carefully considered whether 
these difficulties really offset the positive evidence which exists for Aldhelm’s date. 
In 1907 the great Italian architectural historian, Rivoira, considered Bradford 
independently, and he too found difficulties in the early date.'® He said he could find 
nothing like the blind arcading at this date, and in particular the way in which it is 
carried round both nave and chancel completely. This criticism is not altogether easy 
to understand, for blind arcading is not at all uncommon in the Merovingian period. 

A very obvious case in point is on the west facade of the 6th century palace of 
Chosroes in Iran where the arcading has some resemblance to that at Bradford. 
Coming nearer home, it occurs also in the tomb of Theodoric at Ravenna, a monu- 
ment resembling Bradford in other ways, such as its ashlar fabric, and its inner 
darkness. There is also the comparison already made between Bradford and the 
Torhalle Lorsch (pL. va) and St. Jean Poitiers (pL. vd), at both of which the arcades 
are, as at Bradford, placed on the second stage externally. So also the palace of 
Theodoric at Ravenna had blind arcading, high up, externally. Even the fashion of 
carrying the arcading round the building immediately finds a perfectly good 
analogy in the mausoleum of Galla Placidia at Ravenna. 

I do not know why Rivoira ignored all these things. There is no reason for us to 
do the same. Perhaps it was because none of these buildings, not one, was a church, 
but all had special purposes; a fact which should make us think again very carefully 
whether perhaps the same was the case with Bradford-on-Avon, originally. Some 
of these blind arcades are shown in PL. v. 

We must surely conclude that in Rivoira’s argument, as in Baldwin Brown’s, 
there is not enough to offset the positive arguments for an early date here. 

In recent years, a very close examination of the fabric and especially the blind 
arcading,'7 has re-affirmed the conclusion of Baldwin Brown that the arcading was 
prepared for in the fabric, and in addition has made it clear that the pilasters of 
the ground stage were not, but were made by cutting back the intervening wall, an 
enormous labour.9 The difference in technique was claimed to prove that the lower 
stage was original and the upper added, a date c. 1000 being suggested. It is impor- 
tant to note that this is not the only possible conclusion from the facts, and it has 
the great disadvantage of splitting the apparent unity of the fabric and quoins. It 
violates also the critical axiom that similarity of fabric and quoins implies similarity 
(not necessarily identity) of date. It involves making the apparently original doors and 
arches insertions of 300 years later, and demanding an archaeologist of c. A.D. 1000 
who copied the fabric, quoins, tooling, and technical details of 300 years earlier. 

This is a formidable set of difficulties, and quite unnecessary, because the alter- 
native thesis that the arcading is original, and the lower pilasters added later, avoids 
them all, leaving the building substantially the work of Aldhelm throughout. This is 
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surely infinitely preferable. The only difficulty it involves is seeing the arcading 
c. 700 and this difficulty has been unnecessarily inflated. It is surely less than those 
involved in the other thesis. 

i am not sure that it is necessary to adopt either of these two theses. It seems to 
me even more probable that what really happened was that a different architect 
was called in when the level of the blind arcading was reached, this special architect 
being very probably no other than Aldhelm himself. 

I can, however, see no positive method of deciding between these last explana- 
tions of the facts. It should be noted that if the arcading is part of the original 
building, and the pilasters of the ground floor (and the top stage?) added later, this 
addition cannot have been made ¢. 1000 when the windows were made double- 
splayed, because, when this happened, the north porticus window cut away the 
already existing pilaster outside. It must have happened at some intermediate date 
between A.D. 700 and 1000. 

Hardly less interesting than the blind arcading is the technique used in this 
monument. Dr. Fletcher and Mr. Jackson had some interesting comments to make on 
this matter.9 Thus they point out that the string courses are not aligned on the two 
sides of the lost south porch. This is but one element in a bewildering plethora of 
amateurishness. Some of the pilasters have stepped bases, others do not; some of 
their shafts are reeded, others are not; some of the doors have hoods on the outside 
only, others have not; some of the arches of the blind arcade are in relief as pseudo- 
arches, others are incised in the wall. The universal amateurishness on left and right, 
above and below, is itself a guarantee of the integrity of the building, and certainly 
does not seem to prove anything about the difference in date between the lower and 
upper parts. 

The technique reminds one very much of that at St. Jean Poitiers, and hardly 
anywhere else.2° Here too we find the same amateurishness and also the same 
ambition. Here are childish errors, such as ordering the pilasters of the arcade too 
long, and cutting the capitals in half to adjust things. At St. Jean Poitiers, the 
ornament was probably largely made elsewhere, a fact which corresponds in a 
way to the suggestion that the belt of arcading was made under the direction of a 
different architect to the one responsible for the rest of the building at Bradford. 

Incidentally, there is really no cause for surprise if people who were 
so amateurish should, when left to themselves, have cut the pilasters of the lowest 
stage by chiselling back the walling. 


THE ASHLAR FABRIC 


There are some architectural features of this church to which perhaps sufficient 
thought has not hitherto been given. One of them is the ashlar fabric. This is very 
unusual in Saxon work. The most closely datable examples are all early. Thus 
Wilfrid’s churches were of this fabric, and the surviving crypts of the 7th century 
still are.2? More important at Bradford is the evidence that Malmesbury, in William’s 
day, retained traces of ashlar buildings which William thought were Aldhelm’s 
work. The word he uses to describe their fabric is ‘tabulatum’ which is normally 
taken in this context to mean ashlar.?? On the other hand, ashlar is very uncommon 
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in middle or late Saxon work in the south, and I doubt if any could be found in the 
1oth century, or even before c. 1050, the prevalent fabric at that period being rubble. 
Thus the fabric is a stronger subsidiary argument in favour of Aldhelm’s date for the 
building than might be thought. The tendency of ashlar to be early is also a mark of 
Merovingian architecture in France, thus Didier at Cahors built this way,?3 and 
Brunehild at Autun,?4 and some think the church of St. Leger at St. Maixent was 
of this fabric.25 There are also obvious traces of an ashlar church under the Caro- 
lingian remains at Beauvais. In France, as in England, the usual fabric of the roth 
century was rubble. 


DARKNESS 


One of the conclusions of the foregoing analysis is that there are no traces of 
original windows in this building except in the porticus, from which the nave was 
probably separated by doors or curtains. Such an extreme darkness would of course 
suit the hypothesis of a special purpose for the original building. It would for instance 
be eminently suitable for a mausoleum. Both the mausoleum of Galla Placidia at 
Ravenna and that of Theodoric at Ravenna are marked by similar darkness. This 
exclusion of the exterior light could, of course, be associated with internal lighting. At 
the mausoleum of Galla Placidia, for instance, this was essential to show off the 
mosaics. The exclusion of exterior light was also possible in a church, and though 
forbidden by the council of Elvira, nevertheless took place. Thus Paulinus of Nola, a 
Gaul who settled in south Italy, writes of his church: “The bright altars are crowned 
with thickly clustered lamps: the fragrant lights smell of the waxed papyri. Day and 
night they burn...’ . 

It is a great pity that we know nothing of the original interior decoration at 
Bradford. It is highly improbable that there was none. The most likely thing is that 
originally there were painted friezes, either on wood, as at Monkwearmouth, or else 
in the form of frescoes. 


THE EXCLUDED SANCTUARY 


Another interesting feature at Bradford is the minute arch into the sanctuary, 
which is a step down from the nave, and retains what appears to be an original 
floor of limestone flags. This tendency to cut off the sanctuary is in direct contra- 
diction to the wide triple arcades by which the sanctuary was entered in the 7th 
century in the Kentish churches. In some of the early northern churches as at 
Escombe, the opening into the sanctuary, itself smaller, was less in size, but none 
goes so far in this direction as Bradford. The tendency to cut off the sanctuary is in 
harmony with Jewish ideas, and occurs also in some of the Egyptian desert churches, 
as at Dair-es Suriani. It is hard to be sure what exactly is the significance of this 
feature here until we are sure what the original purpose of the building was. It is 
possible for instance that the sacred relic was in the sanctuary, and that the so-called 
nave was originally a mausoleum, possibly for some distinguished person. In this 
case, there would be no need of a wide sanctuary arch. What the dead need is 
proximity to the sacred relic, and not access to it, or sight of the ceremonies con- 
ducted there. 
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The flanking porticus would be likely also to contain relics. Professor Grabar 
states roundly that all the Saxon porticus were martyria.?6 Unfortunately, nothing 
can at present be proved, and until further evidence arises, the whole matter must 
remain sub judice. It is perhaps worth noting that if the nave was a mausoleum, the 
dead would, on this hypothesis, have been ringed round with sacred remains, and in 
the best possible position for attaining heaven. 


THE TOWER FORM 


Another feature of this building is its virtual tower form. Almost every element 
of it has technically such a form, in which the height is greater than the 
length (ric. 6). This again is a subsidiary factor favouring the thesis that Bradford 
was originally a building with a special purpose. Professor Grabar has commented 
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Sections. a-c. The nave, chancel and north porch at Bradford-on-Avon; scale: 1:240. d. The chancel at St. 
George’s Oberzell, Reichenau; not to scale. 


on the tendency of the martyrium to take the tower form.?7 Architecturally also the 
arrangement is significant, for it creates what is virtually the tower cluster, an 
architectural feature with a vast future, and one of the dominating features of some 
Carolingian work such as St. Riquier, just across the channel. The tower cluster 
lasted also right into the Romanesque age, and it appears for instance at the 
‘Cheong Clotiers’ at Tournai. The earliest example of the feature in the West seems 
to have been the sanctuary at Trier built by Emperor Gratian ¢. a.p. 380 and it is 
very interesting to note that Professor Krautheimer considers that this ‘may well 
have been a martyrium’.*8 He suggests that it may have contained relics of Jesus. 

Professor Krautheimer’s book, which appeared after this essay was written (in 
1964), marks a new age in architectural history when accepted authorities no longer 
consider that every building which looks like a church must necessarily have been 
such originally. To be sure this was known to Professor Grabar twenty-five years ago, 
but it takes time for people to adjust to a new vision. 
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Professor Krautheimer is clearly doubtful about the original function of the 
most famous early Christian building known, namely St. Peter’s monument at 
Rome. He thinks the nave was at different times, or simultaneously, a mausoleum, 
a banqueting hall, and a congregational hall.79 

The relevance of all this to what has been said about Bradford is clear 
and greatly strengthens the alternative view that the building had some special 
purpose. If so, then either, like St. Peter’s, it consisted of a martyrium with an 
attached mausoleum, or of a martyrium with an attached salle cultuelle; or else, finally, 
the whole structure could have been a single martyrium, and the congregation was 
accommodated outside. 

Another interesting fact which Professor Krautheimer’s book brings out is that 
the decorative scheme at Bradford, with blind arcades above and vertical pilasters 
below, goes back to Ambrosian and Sistine times, as at S. Simpliciano Milan3° 
(c. 380) and S. Maria Maggiore (c. 440). Since Milan especially is a source for 
Acquitanian art, and since Acquitaine in turn was a source for early Christian art in 
England, we begin to see more clearly the route by which the Bradford decoration 
reached England. If we then ask what was the original function of the nave at 
S. Simpliciano we are enveloped in the uncertainty into which growing knowledge 
has cast all the old assumptions. 


THE VIEWS OF BALDWIN BROWN AND CLAPHAM 


In conclusion a word may be said on this subject about which there seems to be 
considerable misunderstanding. Baldwin Brown thought that the structure dated 
after 950 because of its use of double-splayed windows, pilasters, and blind arcading. 
The commonest error is to suppose that Clapham underwrote this view, particularly 
over the arcading. It is perhaps not surprising that a hasty reading should give 
this impression, for Clapham was not anxious to advertise his differences with 
Baldwin Brown, but he made his view perfectly clear nevertheless. He did not 
find either the pilasters or the arcading conclusive for the late date. Thus he says: 
‘Its presence [the double-splayed window] in churches such as Bradford-on-Avon 
and Lydd is almost conclusive evidence of the Late Saxon date of these structures, 
which otherwise might be difficult to place.’ (My italics.)3% 

He regarded only the double-splayed windows as conclusive, and since these 
have now been shown to be insertions, Clapham should not be quoted at all for the 
late date of the building, which he would today have held questionable. 

Flowing from this misunderstanding of Clapham’s position arises the idea that 
Baldwin Brown conclusively proved the building Late Saxon, and that this is now 
beyond question. In reality Baldwin Brown had no mystic sources of information on 
the subject; he gave his reasons, and the evidence for them in the usual way.3? Far 
from this evidence being beyond question it is now clear that his first evidence of the 
double-splayed windows does not in fact lead to his conclusion. His second piece of 
evidence, that English pilasters must be later than c. 950,33 is directly challenged by 
Clapham himself. Thus Clapham says that the hood round many Saxon doors is 
technically identical with the pilaster34 and that such a hood at Britford dates back 
to c. 800, adding, ‘If this feature [the pilaster] is borrowed from the Carolingian 
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models, as is maintained by Baldwin Brown, there is still nothing against the suggested 
date.’35 

In regard to the arcading, Baldwin Brown dated this by comparison with some 
internal blind arcading at Great Dunham, Norfolk.36 It is not however certain 
that an analogy between internal and external arcading is valid, or that because 
blind arcading occurs in the roth century it cannot therefore occur in the 8th. 
Nor are the two arcades technically identical. Baldwin Brown understood this very 
well, as his subsequent remarks show, and the claim that his conclusion was certain 
and unquestionable would not have come from him. 
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HUISH CHURCH 


EXCAVATION OF THE ORIGINAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND AN EARLY CHAPEL 


by N. P. THOMPSON 


INTRODUCTION 

IN DECEMBER 1965, when digging a drainage trench around Huish church, the 
contractor dug up some decorated tiles. The Rector, the Rev. Howard Bell, asked the 
writer if he could recover the tiles. Investigation revealed a decorated tile pavement 
with surrounding walls. As the contractor was waiting to dig a soakaway within the 
area an emergency excavation proved necessary. Unfortunately severe frosts followed 
and although straw protected the tiles they suffered some damage. Despite the 
weather they were removed and it was possible to uncover part of a structure 
abutting the north side of the original chancel, which had been demolished in 1785. 

In June and July 1966 excavation was resumed to uncover fully the structure 
previously exposed and trace its relationship to the original church and also to 
excavate where possible the extent of the walls and the structure of the old chancel. 
Graves, paths, the 19th-century vestry and the recent trenching prevented a large 
part of the area from being excavated. However it was possible to uncover the south- 
east buttresses of the old church and to investigate further the structure, which 
proved to be a chapel to the north of the chancel. 

Cuttings to the west of the chapel proved that there was no building in that 
direction. 


THE SITE 

Huish church is a parish church in a hamlet about 5 miles south-west of 
Marlborough and 1 mile west of Oare (Nat. Grid ref. SU 145637). It is situated in 
a sheltered spot in the curve of the Downs near the foot of the slope. 

Before the church was built there would have been a steep natural slope of the 
ground from north to south. The site was probably levelled at the time of building 
and the build-up on the south side of the churchyard is now some 8 feet above the 
old ground level. When the church was built the building level at the north wall 
was within 6 inches of the natural chalk. Owing to obstructions it was impossible to 
determine the chalk level at the south wall, but a grave dug during the time of 
excavation to the south of the church did not reach chalk. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY’ 
The first reference to a church in Huish is in 1291,? and it was no doubt built 
by Sylvester Doynel, who died in 1293.3 The Doynel family held the manor until 
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13443; after this the ownership is uncertain until it was acquired by John Byrd of 
Marlborough between 1421 and 1428.4 John Byrd died in 14455 and a dispute over 
the ultimate ownership of Huish followed. It was claimed that before his death he 
had sold the manor, the reversion to take effect after the decease of Byrd and his wife, 
Isabella, a sister to Lady Seymour. In 1446 Isabella procured a patent to found a 
chantry at the altar of St. Katherine in St. Peter’s Church,® Marlborough, and in 
1448 a further patent in furtherance of her designs.7 She did not, however, appoint a 
chantry priest until 1474,8 only two years before her death. An Inquisition in 1477 
showed that she died without heir and had left merely a couple of houses in Marl- 
borough worth ten shillings. Within a few years of Isabella’s death the Seymours 
had bought out the claimants to Huish manor. 

After a century of Seymour ownership Edward Daniell leased the manor farm 
in 1601. Initials cut in a buttress and the date 1609 cut in a stone over the present 
west window can be attributed to him.'° 

In 1672 the Rural Dean reported ‘the Chancel unroofed and unpaved’.1! The 
Froxfield ‘Trustees, who first presented in 1751, emphasized the need for rebuilding, 
but funds were lacking. The church was rebuilt in 1785!2 and the Rural Dean 
reported in 1812 that it had been ‘rebuilt without aisles and somewhat shorter 
than the old one’. 

In 1879 the church was restored, including new windows, porch and vestry. 


THE EXCAVATION 
WALLS AND FOUNDATIONS (FIG. 1) 


A south, east, north and west continuous bonded foundation was exposed, 3 feet 
g inches wide to carry a wall 2 feet 10 inches wide. Only a short length of the south could 
be excavated; the exterior length of the east wall was approximately 34 feet 6 inches and of 
the north wall 20 feet. The west return was traced to the point where it had been destroyed 
by the building of the vestry in the 19th century. 

The interior foundation, length not determined, was not bonded to the east. It was 
built flush to the footings of the east wall and sloped away until there was a gap of 6 inches 
at the base. 

The north end of the east foundation was constructed in a trench dug 2 feet 3 inches 
in natural chalk, but midway along it was built on the chalk, as indeed was the interior 
foundation. At the south end of the east foundation it was not possible to excavate to the 
base. 

A cross-section through the east foundation (Section A-B, Fic. 3) shows that it was 
constructed of alternating courses of clunch rubble, lumps up to 1 foot 6 inches long, and 
puddled chalk filling the interstices between the lumps. A trench to contain the chalk 
rubble and puddled chalk had been cut vertically into the chalk, differing from the trench 
of the north foundation, which had been scooped from the outside down to 8 to 10 inches 
into chalk on the inside. 

Little of the outer wall remained, with the exception of a short stretch on each side 
of the buttresses and two shaped rectangular sarsen stones (18 by 10 by ro inches) on the 
east wall (see plan, ric. 1). Rubble, mortared on, still covered the inside top edges. ‘These 
stones had been levelled on the foundation by inserting several wedges of flint flakes 4 inches 
long and 2 inches wide. Although no further stones remained, impressions on the founda- 
tions of the east and north walls indicated a continuous course of stones of about the same 
size. 

Both of the angle buttresses were 2 feet 3 inches wide and two courses of shaped sarsen 
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Huish Church. Foundations and walls of chapel and buttresses in relation to present church. 


stones remained, rising to 1 foot g inches, and on to them were mortared 14 inch thick 
slabs of worked oolitic limestone. The plan (FIG. 1) shows the second course of stones. 

The inside wall was built, with the exception of three split sarsen stones in the north 
side, of clunch blocks faced to the inside. In the chapel structure these had been rendered 
with a quarter inch of daub made of crushed chalk and clay, a traditional mix in Wiltshire 
called ‘chalk mud’, composed of roughly three parts of chalk and one of clay. ° 

The space between the inner and outer walls had been filled with chalk rubble, flints 
and mortar. 

Sealed, under both the inner wall and rubble filling and above the foundation, was a 
thin layer of dark soil containing some charcoal and a few sherds of 12th- to 13th-century 
pottery. The layer was not more than a quarter of an inch thick, but it filled the cracks in 
the chalk rubble foundation. 


CHAPEL (FIG. 2) 


This structure had interior measurements of approximately 12 feet 6 inches by 15 feet, 
but the southern limit was not definitely determined owing to a modern grave. A tile pave- 
ment overlapped the interior foundation by 1 foot 9 inches and was laid 11 inches over it. 
but owing to disturbance by graves it was not possible to say whether a wall existed on the 
remaining part of the foundation. 


A puddled chalk floor, 2 inches thick and 1 inch above the footings, covered the whole 
area of the chapel, except where it had later been cut into by graves and in an area which 
had been covered with paving slabs. One weathered Purbeck marble stone 15 by 16 
inches and 4 inches thick was found, probably zn situ, and flakes of the same stone could be 
traced adhering to an undisturbed and levelled surface of the sub-soil, 4 inches lower than 
the chalky soil. The remaining stone did not show any signs of wear. 
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Huish Church. Detailed plan of chapel. 
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An altar measuring 5 feet by 2 feet 6 inches had been built abutting the east wall, 
and on a 2 inch pad of chalk, an integral part of the chalk floor. It was constructed in rough 
courses of flint and chalk rubble with mortar. The sides had been rendered with daub, 
in the same way as the walls. The north-west corner had been destroyed. 

A layer 10 inches thick consisting of a loose rubble of chalk, flints and sandy mortar 
had been deposited on the chalk floor, around the altar and covering an area the full 
width of the chapel and 4 feet 6 inches from the east wall. It was kept in position by the 
walls on the north and east and possibly on the south and the altar step to the west. 

The altar step was made of clunch blocks which were faced on the two exposed sides. 
The blocks varied in length from 8 inches to 1 foot 9 inches. The width at the top was 
8 inches and the internal side was left unworked and protruded into the rubble. The step 
was 8 inches in depth, and the blocks had been set in mortar 2 inches above the chalk 
floor. Soil disturbance and a cut into the chalk floor 4 inches wide suggested that a timber 
had been placed along the foot of the steps, which would have served the dual purpose of 
covering the intervening 2 inches and providing a satisfactory fixing of the step. 

A tile pavement had been laid on a thin layer of sand and mortar above the loose 
rubble. The mortar had rotted and the tiles could be removed easily. ‘The pavement would 
have covered the complete area above the rubble, up to the altar step in which an inch 
slot had been cut to make a flush fitting. The pavement was almost undisturbed to the 
south of the altar; in front it had been displaced by the recent trenching and to the north 
it had been largely disturbed at an earlier date, leaving only nine tiles in position, although 
there was a quantity of broken tiles. 

As will be seen in Fic. 2, the tiles'3 were laid in an asymmetrical pattern. They were 
placed parallel to the walls on the south side of the altar and diagonally on the north side. 
A line of border tiles was set along the north side of the altar, and square tiles along the 
south side. From the south-west corner of the altar border tiles cut through the pattern of 
the four acorn motif tiles and a line of fleur-de-lys. No fragments of the acorn tiles were 
found among the disturbed rubble on the north side, so probably all the tiles, except the 
border, were fleur-de-lys. Owing to the diagonal setting, triangular tiles were necessary at 
the edges. Only one, with fleur-de-lys motif, was found in position, along the north wail, 
but many pieces were found in the rubble, all with the fleur-de-lys motif. 

Fragments of tile had been scattered in various parts of the chapel, also two pieces were 
found in the outside angle of the buttresses to the chancel. ‘They had been rammed in with 
flints, possibly as hard core for the main path to the church porch, which runs over the 
corner of the remains of the buttresses. ‘This path must have been constructed after the 
demolition of the chancel in the late 18th century. 

The fragments of stained glass, found only at the east and west ends of the chapel, 
indicated the position of the windows. 


GRAVES (FIG. 2) 


It has been possible to classify all the graves as either before or after the building of the 
chapel. All complete skeletons were orientated east-west, with skull to the west. No grave 
goods were found. 


Grave 1. In an oval grave alongside the north wall were two superimposed skeletons. 
At first it appeared a post-structure burial, but on removing the foundation it was seen 
that the latter had been built over the edge of the grave and then overlapped the skeletons 
without damaging them. The lower limbs had probably extended into the line of the east 
trench; they had been broken off and laid neatly beside the upper skeleton. The grave had 
been re-cut showing that there had been two burials, although the skeletons were touching 
each other. 


Grave 2. A shallow oval grave had been cut into the chalk floor to the north of the altar. 
A skull and tile fragments were found in it. The skull was half below and half above the 
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floor level and, strangely enough, immediately below the seven undisturbed tiles. A 
possible method of inserting the skull in this position was to have carefully scooped the 
rubble away without disturbing the tiles above and then replaced it. The altar step was 
missing on this side of the sanctuary and no doubt was removed when this burial was 
made. ‘The rubble was lying at an angle from east to west and so were the tiles above; 
maybe the mortar at that time was in a sufficient state of preservation to have kept the 
tiles from slipping. 


Grave 3. An infant burial in a grave 1 foot 8 inches by 10 inches, cut 1 inch into chalk 
and lying ro inches below the chalk floor and altar. ‘There was no evidence to suggest that 
this was not a pre-structure burial. 


Grave 4. A post-structure grave cut into the chalk floor to the west of the altar steps. Its 
north side had a vertical edge and was probably dug before the Purbeck marble slabs had 
been removed. It contained disarticulated bones along with tile fragments, suggesting 
re-burial probably during building operations. 


Grave 5. An adult female skeleton was found in a probable tomb, built 1 foot 6 inches 
into the north foundation and 6 inches from the west foundation. The grave was dug a 
further 4 inches into chalk below the foundation. Nails with the impression of wood 
surface in the decayed iron-oxide of the nail head proved a wooden coffin burial. ‘The 
grave was filled with loose rubble, which included a sherd of 14th-century pottery. A 
quantity of white plaster, half an inch thick, was found immediately in front of the tomb. 


Grave 6. A post-structure grave, not fully excavated, which had cut through part of 
the north foundation. 


Grave 7 (not shown on plan). Beneath the chalk floor to the south of the altar three 
skulls and many disarticulated- bones were uncovered. This might have been a pre-structure 
burial pit or a re-burial when the foundation trenches were dug. 


Other graves (not shown on plan). These graves, which prevented excavation in the old 
chancel, were all 19th century, two being priests’ graves. 


DISCUSSION 
13TH-CENTURY CHURCH 

The documentary evidence for the building period of the original church is 
confirmed by the typical late 13th-century form of the buttresses at the south- 
east corner, which have been conserved and left uncovered. The dating of the glass 
does not conflict with this evidence. Fragments of limestone, some worked, found 
in the foundations of the north wall and the northern part of the east wall were 
identical to the limestone mortared on to the sarsen stone buttresses. This, together 
with the bonding of the foundations, points to contemporary construction. 

We are faced with two major problems. Why are there no complementary angle 
buttresses and why was the interior foundation the only one not bonded to the other 
foundations ? 

It would be reasonable to expect buttresses either at the junction of the interior 
wall, midway along the eastern wall or at the north-east corner. None were found 
midway and one small sarsen stone slightly overlapping the foundation remained 
at the north-east corner, suggesting a clasping buttress. It is difficult to find a really 
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acceptable reason for this most unusual planning. Possibly the original plan was 
to have a chancel over the whole width of the east wall and technical building 
difficulties caused a change of plan. The natural slope of the land, build-up of soil 
in levelling and probable dipping of the chalk stratum, might have contributed to 
these difficulties.13 A change of plan might explain the building of an intervening 
wall, not bonded at the foundation, providing a chancel to the south and a chapel 
to the north, built either at the same time or within a few years. 

It is probable that the walls, the chalk floor and the altar were part of the original 
chapel. The sealed thin layer of dark soil between the walls and the foundations, 
with its content of charcoal and 12th- to 13th-century sherds, points to a compara- 
tively short period elapsing between the construction of the foundation and the 
building of the wall. If the foundation had been exposed for a long time one would 
have expected it to have been covered with a thicker layer and a more chalky soil. 

The dating of a fragment of the chapel glass was 1280 to c. 1360 (see p. 63). 

The altar built on a pad of chalk, an integral part of the floor, suggests that the 
floor and altar were contemporary. The walls and the altar were rendered with the 
same daub, down to the floor. 

The probable tomb had been cut through the foundations, proving it was post- 
structure, but no further reliable evidence was available to date it. The Purbeck 
marble paving surrounded the tomb and was probably associated with it. 


THE CHAPEL: SECOND PERIOD 

The sanctuary with its tile pavement and altar step is obviously later than the 
chalk floor, for there would be no reason to prepare a floor on which to lay ro inches 
of rubble. 

We must ask ourselves, who refurbished the chapel? The church was the 
property of the landowner and therefore the most likely person would be the lord 
of the manor. On the basis of Mrs. Elizabeth Eames’s dating for the tiles (1420- 
1536) let us refer to documentary evidence within that period. 

We know that John Byrd acquired the manor between 1421 and 1428, that he 
died in 1445, and that his wife founded the Byrd Chantry the following year in 
St. Peter’s, Marlborough, where we can assume he was buried. He lived in Marl- 
borough and there is no evidence to suggest that his interest in Huish was more 
than a financial one. This is substantiated by his alleged sale of the manor towards 
the end of his life.'4 Gan we say on the strength of this that it would be most unlikely 
that he spent money on the church? 

Isabella, his widow, was obviously a pious woman and started spending her 
inheritance on the Byrd Chantry at St. Peter’s in 1446 and added to it in 1448, but we 
are faced with the strange fact that she did not appoint a chantry priest until 1474. 
There is evidence that St. Peter’s was rebuilt around 1460,'5 although there are no 
records of the demolition or destruction of the earlier church. It is probable that 
there was a period after 1448 and until the new church was built, when no church 
existed on the site and this would be a valid reason for the delayed appointment 
of the chantry priest. Isabella Byrd driven by her religious devotion, must surely 
have found some church where masses could be said and what place more likely 
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than Huish, which she owned and where she may have lived? She remained a widow 
and one would like to know how she spent the rest of her inheritance, for she died in 
1476 an elderly, comparatively poor, woman, and without heir. 

After Isabella’s death the manor was acquired by the Seymours and became 
one of the many administered by a perambulating steward.'6 It is most improbable 
that the chapel would have been restored in such circumstances after 14.76. 

On this evidence it might be reasonable to make a tentative guess that Isabella 
Byrd refurnished the chapel at Huish. If so, the second period of the chapel with the 
tiles could be dated 1448-74, probably to the fifth decade. 


DEMOLITION OR COLLAPSE OF THE CHAPEL 

Section F-E (ric. 3) shows a cross-section of the north wall. Section D-C (Ftc. 3) 
is parallel and 1 foot north of the north wall. Owing to disturbance within the 
structure and on the wall a simpler indication of the sequence can be seen in 
Section D-C. 

Before the wall was built a ditch was dug, probably to keep the soil from the 
slope above away from the building. The original building level is indicated by a 
thin pinky mortar and soil layer. Subsequently the ditch silted up. On top of the 
chalky silt is a layer of flint, chalk rubble and roofing stone, but an absence of brick. 
This one may accept as tumble from the chapel’s roof and walls. Covering the walls 
and outside tumble is a layer of dark soil containing no building material. The 
thin chalky layer running through it in Section F-E could be accounted for by 
nearby grave digging. Above the dark soil is a 6 inch layer of soil containing chalk 
rubble, flints and bricks. Finally there is the layer of soil and turf to the present-day 
land surface. 

There is no excavation evidence to indicate whether the chapel was intentionally 
demolished or if it collapsed through disrepair. All we can definitely establish from 
the sections is that after the fall of the chapel a layer of soil covered up all traces 
of the débris and this was followed by a period of either building activity or demo- 
lition of another structure, which in turn has been covered by 6 inches of soil. 

The maintenance of the church in a village with its small population would have 
depended on the good will of the lord and his tenant. It is unlikely that the Seymours 
with all their manors would be eager to expend money on any one church after 
tithes and other income had been transferred to the priest. It is probable that any 
repair or restoration would come from a tenant who might have both the means and 
an interest in the church. One such man was Edward Daniell, who, after a century of 
Seymour ownership, must have found the church in a bad state of repair. As already 
mentioned, he leased the manor farm in 1601 and the date 1609 cut in the stone 
and the initials I.D. on a buttress (he had a son John Daniell) indicate building at 
that time. Whether he pulled down the chapel or found it in a state of collapse, we 
do not know, but he may well have reused material from the chapel at that time. A 
small pile of hollow flints was found in the chapel, suggesting that there had been a 
sort out and that the useless flints had been discarded. 

The fabric of the present church contains a quantity of reused material, but 
nothing that can be identified as coming from the chapel except perhaps the fragment 
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Fic. 3 
Huish Church. Sections of cuttings (see Fic. 1). 


of a tomb effigy which was found when the vestry was built and is now fixed to the 
vestry wall. It is carved in clunch and appears to represent the lower part of a 
recumbent woman’s figure in a long robe. 


SARSEN STONES 
It is generally accepted that worked sarsen stones were not used for building in 
this district until the 17th century. At Huish we have roughly rectangular blocks, 
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which one might say make almost an ashlar wall. There is no sign of tooling and it 
would seem that the blocks were carefully split from larger sarsen stones. That this 
was done in the 13th century was proved at Raddun, where Peter Fowler found a 
stone mason’s wedge associated with a coin of ¢. A.D. 1200, It was found lying at the 
foot of a sarsen which had been split, and along the split edge of the remaining 
portion of the original sarsen. The wedge fitted into the still clearly visible marks. 7 
Split stones were used in the medieval buildings at Raddun, but none as rectangular 
as in the buttresses at Huish. 

As far as we know no other church in the district has similar shaped sarsen 
stones on its foundations. Natural sarsens were used as or on foundations in the 
churches at Pewsey, Milton Lilbourne and Fyfield near Marlborough. 

About 1882 Mr. Newman of Draycott dug up somewhere in the parish the 
foundation of a building, which had been indicated by crop marks. Evidence 
suggested a Romano-British villa. The site was never recorded and the position 
is now unknown. Mr. G. E. Dartnell, son of the Rector of Huish, wrote in 1892 ‘the 
Huish folk have a tradition that a great city once stood there’.!8 This building could 
not have been further than a mile from Huish and one does wonder if some of the 
building material and perhaps the sarsens could have come from this source. 


THE DECORATED TILES 
The decorated paving tiles referred to on p. 55 and illustrated in Fic. 4 bear three 
different designs: 

No. 1. On square tiles in size between 7-6 and 8 inches and about 1 inch thick: 
four fleur-de-lys set diagonally, base to centre, in the centre a small quatre-foil. 
The petals of the fleur-de-lys are drawn separate from each other, joined only by a 
straight horizontal band. 

This seems generally to be a late feature in the representation of this motif. 

The tiles have four small circular keys scooped out of the underside. 


No. 2. On square tiles in size between 7:6 and 8 inches and about 1 inch thick: a 
continuously repeating four-tile design made up of four identical tiles. The com- 
plete design: 

A central octofoil within a circle, from which spring four sprays each consisting of 
an acorn between two oak leaves, the whole enclosed in a double outlined square, 
set diagonally; outside the square four oak sprays set diagonally towards the corners 
of the tiles, each surrounded by a narrow semi-circular band; the whole outlined by 
a thick double band following the semi-circles and the corners of the squares; in the 
outer corners halves of two stylized leaves which carry the pattern over on to the 
adjacent tiles and make it repeat continuously. 

Designs of this type are thought to have originated in the early 14th century and to be 
derived from a late 13th-century prototype known from Chertsey Abbey. It is not known 
for how long derivatives continued to be used in conservative areas. 

All, except four tiles, have four small circular keys scooped out of the underside. 


No. 3. On rectangular tiles 8 inches long and between 2-6 and 2°8 inches wide and 

about 1 inch thick: 

A continuous scroll design, on each tile three branches with naturalistic five-lobed 
leaves as terminals, flanked by plain lines along the long edges of the tiles. Each 
tile has two branches on one side of the main stem and one on the other. The 
design is completed by laying the tiles alternately two branches to the left, two 
branches to the right. 
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Fic. 4 
Huish Church. Tiles from the chapel. Scale: 1:4. 


Rectangular tiles of this type were used in the borders round the edges of a floor or in 
the bands which divided the main area of the paved floor into panels. Border tiles of 
this type are known in the Wessex area from the latter part of the 13th century. This 
particular foliate terminal may derive from a late 13th-century example from Chertsey 
Abbey in which the leaf is similar but there a small grotesque animal is included in the 
design. 

The tiles have two small circular keys scooped out of the underside. 
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In addition there were found four tiles which appeared to be of a different fabric. 
They had vertical sides, where the rest of the tiles at Huish have bevelled sides. These 
four tiles have no keys in the bottom. They seem to have been over-fired. One disintegrated 
when it was lifted. All were decorated with design No. 2. It is possible they represent a later 
patching of the floor. 

The designs on all the tiles resemble, but are not identical with, designs on tiles from 
the site of Stanley Abbey, published by Harold Brakspear in 1907 in Archaeologia, Vol. LX, 
Part II, plates LV and LVI. These include familiar Wessex school designs generally 
thought to date from the latter half of the 13th century, and a number of 14th-century 
Wessex designs, known in closely related forms from other sites. Eight of the designs from 
Stanley Abbey are continuously repeating patterns, two of them closely resembling design 
No. 2 from Huish. The continuously repeating pattern was probably not introduced before 
the middle of the 14th century. The present whereabouts of the bulk of the tiles from 
Stanley Abbey is not known. (A few examples exist at the British Museum, Devizes Museum 
and Salisbury Museum.) The technique of the decoration of the tiles from Huish is not 
as good as is usual in the better Wessex school tiles. This suggests that they are either a 
local product not made by the leading craftsmen of the area, or that they are a late product 
of the school. Both may in fact be true. 

The technique of manufacture of the tiles themselves is good. They are made of an 
evenly fired, well mixed open sandy ware, free from large particles but rather friable. 

The decorative patterns are inlaid in white-firing clay. The inlay is of variable thick- 
ness up to about 1/16 inch. The clay used for the inlay did not shrink as much as the 
body clay during firing. ‘This caused the white clay to hump up into a rounded surface 
above the level of the body of the tile, which appears somewhat uneven as a result. The 
lead glaze used is more colourless than that used on most Wessex tiles and the resulting 
colours are a chocolate brown and cream instead of the usual golden brown and buttercup 
yellow. 

The tiles from Huish show one unusual feature. When tile-makers wanted rectangular 
halves of square tiles to make border tiles such as Huish design No. 3, or triangular halves 
of square tiles to fill in the edges of panels in which the tiles were set diagonally to the axis 
of the floor, they normally scored a dividing line into the surface of a square tile, fired the 
square whole and broke it apart along the line of the score after it had been fired. This 
made it easier to stack them in the oven. The marks where the tiles were broken apart are 
visible on the sides. The rectangular and triangular tiles found at Huish do not bear these 
rough patches on the sides and were clearly cut to shape before they were fired. These tiles 
do have keys scooped in the base. Very frequently the scooped keys were omitted from 
such triangular or oblong tiles even in the 13th century. 

A few of the tiles from Stanley Abbey now in Devizes Museum appear to be of identical 
fabric and it would seem probable that these tiles from Stanley Abbey and the tiles from 
Huish church were obtained from the same source, but it is not yet possible to suggest 
where that source of supply is likely to have been. 

Brakspear, in the article referred to above, stated that pieces of tile resembling tiles 
from Stanley Abbey were found at Naish Hill and were thought to be kiln wasters, sug- 
gesting that the tiles for Stanley Abbey were manufactured at Naish Hill. Unfortunately he 
did not record which designs were noticed there. It is clear that the tiles from Stanley 
Abbey are of varying dates and it is probable that those made of the same fabric as the tiles 
from Huish are among the latest, but we do not know whether the Huish types were 
represented among the probable kiln wasters found at Naish Hill, and no other close 
parallels have yet been noticed. 

There is no conclusive evidence for the date of the tiles from Huish. The designs are 
all r4th-century derivatives of late 13th-century Wessex types. It has generally been 
thought that the keys in the back of the tile are an early feature that was discarded during 
the course of the 14th century. However it is now known that tiles of the most familiar 
Wessex type, with keys in the back, decorated with patterns which were in use in the 
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latter half of the 13th century, were still being made in the first quarter of the 15th century. 
Some paving of this type, purchased at Newbury in 1412, still survives in Winchester 
College. It is therefore tempting to assign the Huish type tiles at Stanley Abbey to a date 
after 1412, because one may suppose that until that time Stanley Abbey as well as Win- 
chester College could have purchased the better 13th-century type. The good mid-15th- 
century Malvern school type of tile is not represented among the tiles from Stanley, nor 
are any other later series to which a reasonably firm date can be assigned. It is therefore 
possible that the tiles of Huish type were used at Stanley at any date between about 1420 
and the dissolution of the Abbey in 1536, and no closer dating can be suggested at present 
for the tiles from Huish church on the basis of the type of design and technique of the tiles 
themselves. 
ELIZABETH EAMES 


THE FINDS 
STAINED GLASS 


About two dozen fragments of stained glass were found scattered just above the old 
land surface outside the chancel, outside the east end of the chapel and just above the chalk 
floor in the east and the west ends of the chapel. Most of the glass was in an advanced 
state of decay. Some of it was sent to Dr. P. A. Newton and he was kindly able to report 
on three pieces. 

One piece of the chapel glass retains a fragment of a leaf design, doubtless a white quarry 
painted with trials of foliage and of the standard type found from 1280 to c. 1360. A piece 
of the chancel glass is similar. Also from the chancel is a fragment of an inscription, a single 
V in Lombardic script, which would be more typical of pre-1350 than later. 

The chancel glass is thicker than any remaining from the chapel. There is a consider- 
able change in thickness over the 14th century and this does suggest that the chancel 
glass may be somewhat earlier than the chapel glass. 


RUMBLER BELL AND POCKET KNIFE (FIG. 5: 6 and 7) 


Both the bell and the knife were found unstratified above the chapel rubble. 

The bronze bell, diameter 1-2 inches, is of the type known as a rumbler bell because 
the sound is produced by a loose iron ball which rolls freely inside the spherical bell. The 
sound emerges from the dumb-bell slit in the lower half and the two circular holes in the 
upper half. This type of bell was commonly used on harness. Both hemispheres are decor- 
ated with a petal motif with sixteen petals in all, but the lower has a superimposed tau 
cross on a triangular shield placed beside the slit. ‘This may well serve for a maker’s mark, 
but if so he has not been identified. Local examples are previously recorded from Upton, 
Alderbury and Dinton, but a specimen in the British Museum was found at Boxgrove 
priory. The fact that earlier medieval examples have no such mark, while later examples 
of the 17th and 18th centuries have the maker’s initials in this position, suggests an inter- 
mediate date for these bells, perhaps in the 16th century. Another dating feature is the 
suspension loop. Although cast in one piece with the bell, this began in early examples in a 
rectangular form with two cylindrical uprights and a similar cross-piece. Over the years 
the cross-piece deteriorated and the aperture became arched, as in this example, although 
the outline is still rectangular. The final degradation is illustrated by the bells of Robert 
Wells of Aldbourne in the 18th century, where the loop has become a tongue with rounded 
end, pierced in the centre. 

The pocket knife, rather too substantial perhaps to be called a pen-knife, is 3 inches 
long, has a single blade about 2+ inches, stag’s horn plates each side of the handle, long 
metal side-plates (-9 inch) at the hinge and shorter ones (-6 inch) at the other end which 
curves towards the blade making a kind of pistol terminal. A miniature clasp knife of this 
shape in Salisbury Museum was made by Neesham of Salisbury early in the 19th century, 
and on typological grounds one might consider it to be of this date or perhaps a little earlier. 

HUGH SHORTT 
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POTTERY (FIG. 5) 


No. 
No. 
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I. 


2. 


2g 


Rim of cooking pot. Coarse grey paste with crushed flint fill. Grey outside, inside 
brick red mottled with grey. 

Rim of cooking pot. Grey calcite-gritted fabric. Outside probably brownish-grey, 
now blackened by burning, inside thick coat of orange-brown glaze. 

Body sherd with row of rouletting. Grey calcite-gritted fabric. Brown outside and 
inside. 


. Sherd from base of jug, approximate diameter of base 7 inches. Metallic grey 


fabric. Inside grey-brown, outside red-brown covered with olive-green glaze. 


. Sherd from heel of jug. Calcite-gritted grey fabric, metallic texture. Orange inside 


and out, speckled with white grit or shell. 


Fic. 5 
Huish Church. Selected finds. Scale: 6 and 7 1:1; remainder, 1:2. 


No. 6. (not illustrated). Rim similar form to No. 1, but smaller. Coarse grey paste, crushed 
flint fill. Light orange inside and out. 

No. 7. (not illustrated). Body sherd, -2 inch thick. Coarse gritty fabric, grey inside, brown 
outside. 

No. 8. (not illustrated). Partly abraded body sherd, -2 inch thick. Coarse grey fabric, 
black outside, orange inside. ‘Three scratch marks. 
Also ten sherds of coarse grey fabric. 

The sherds were found as follows: No. 3, on old ground surface outside the east wall. 
Nos. 7 and 8 sealed between the footings and the chapel walls. No. 2, inside the chancel a 
few inches above the footings. All the remainder were found unstratified within the chapel. 

The pottery comprises mainly sherds of 12th to 13th-century coarse wares—cooking 
pots or bowls—although there is a fragment from a glazed jug base (No. 4) and an un- 
glazed sherd from the heel of another vessel (No. 5) with thumb-impressions typical of 
those found on jugs. Because of the known persistence of 12th-century type fabrics into the 
13th century it is unwise to attempt a closer dating of individual sherds except in one or two 
instances; the majority in fact of the Huish group is probably of 13th-century date. 

By comparison with material from cesspits excavated at Laverstock, and from the 
deserted medieval village of Gomeldon, rim No. 6 ought to be mid to late 12th century as 
should the larger sherd No. 7. The rouletting on No. 3 is a r2th-century feature which was 
used, for example, to decorate tripod pitchers, but which persisted into the 13th century. 
Rim No. 2, from a bowl in coarse ware, but with strong internal glazing, is probably mid 
13th century. Rim No. 1 shows in its internal thickening a 12th-century trait but its date, 
nevertheless, may be similar to that of No. 2. The hard metallic fabric of No. 5 is reminis- 
cent of late 12th-century sandy wares but the thumb impressions (to correct an uneven 
base) are a 13th-century feature. No. 4 is also from a jug base and the impressions on it are 
more restrained than those of No. 5, which is consistent with its later date (possibly 14th to 
15th century). 


Finally, it is of interest to examine any Wessex group of 12th- to 13th-century coarse 
pottery for the presence of the characteristic scratch-marked ware. This ware, abundant at 
sites in the Salisbury area and also found in Dorset, Hampshire and Somerset, appears 
to have had only a limited distribution north of Salisbury (possibly restricted to a distance 
of 10 miles or so). Recently, finds from Ludgershall Castle have extended this limit slightly. 
It is possible that the limit might be extended further by one of the Huish sherds, No. 6. 
Unfortunately, although two or three scratches appear on its surface, the remainder of 
this is so abraded as to prevent a positive identification. If anything, the absence of this 
ware tends to confirm the established belief that medieval pottery in the Marlborough area 
has greater affinities with North Wiltshire and beyond rather than with the south of the 
county. 

JOHN MUSTY 


OTHER FINDS 


A reddish brick-like clay object (FIG. 5:8), probably moulded, 14 inches thick. Three 
curvilinear planes, resembling foliage, spring from a width of 1 inch and open out to 2} 
inches. Possibly a crocket, of unknown date. 

Seventeen pieces of worked limestone about 14 inches thick. The interior has been cut 
away leaving up-turned edges 14 inches high and an internal width of 6 inches. Appears 
to be guttering, but as the stone shows no sign of wear or weathering it may be discarded 
material, broken during later building operations. However, as there were so many 
pieces it might have collapsed. It was found within the chapel and might have been the 
gutter in the gulley between the chancel and the chapel, suggesting that they were two- 
gabled buildings. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT OLD WARDOUR CASTLE, 
WILTSHIRE 


by LAURENCE KEEN 


With a report on the Pottery 
by J. G. HURST 


INTRODUCTION 


WARDOUR CASTLE is situated three miles from Tisbury and three-quarters of a 
mile from the Shaftesbury-Salisbury road. Since 1936 the castle has been in the 
guardianship of what is now the Ministry of Public Building and Works, for whom 
the writer carried out excavations at Christmas 1965 and at Easter 1966. The object 
of these excavations was to examine the entrance front to determine if the original 
ground plan was different from that visible now, and to examine the underground 
vaults and the curtain wall before these were consolidated, in order to establish their 
relationship to the ground behind. Pottery from the upper filling of the medieval well 
in the castle courtyard is also described in this report. 


HISTORY 


Wilton Abbey held the manor of Wardour in 1086 for a fourth part of a knight’s 
fee.t From then until 1393 the manor passed through many families.? But the exact 
whereabouts of that Wardour where, in about 900, King Alfred washed his hands 
and delivered judgement in a territorial dispute} remains uncertain. Mr. Peter 
Fowler recognized earthwork remains in 1962 on the north-west slope from the 
grounds of New Wardour Castle towards the south bank of the river Nadder,4 
where much 12th- to 13th-century pottery was collected. This site may well be that of 
the manor of Wardour; but 12th- to 13th-century pottery also found in the lowest 
levels at Old Wardour confuses the issue (see page 74 below). However, from the 
wording of the grants to John, 5th Lord Lovel of Titchmarsh, who held the manor 
of Wardour in 1393, it would seem that the site had already something which could 
be made into a castle, though the inference is that it had not yet got stone walls. 
The grant reads concessimus . . . quod ipse quoddam manerium suum de Werdour ... cum 
muris de petra et calce includere, firmare, kernellare et batellare et castrum inde facere et castrum 
illud sic factum tenere possit. 

Lovel built his castle on a hexagonal plan paralleled by the Chateau de Con- 
cressault, in the Department of Cher in France. The emphasis at Wardour is on 
architectural effect rather than on defence. It is more a fortified house than a 
castle proper, with everything contained in one mass, unlike earlier castles where 
the rooms were dispersed in towers or other buildings. The hall, kitchen, and private 
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suite are contained on the first and second floors and the hexagonal courtyard serves 
as a light-well for the rooms which look into it. 

The 5th Lord Lovel died at Wardour in 1408. William, 7th Lord Lovel, died in 
1455° seized of Wardour. His son John succeeded him and sided with the Lancas- 
strians in 1460.7 As a result of this he appears to have lost most of his lands after 
Edward IV’s accession, although he was not named in the Act of Attainder of 1461.8 
However, a grant in 14929 stated that the castle was in the Crown’s hands because 
of that Attainder. Lovel was later given back some of his lands,!° but Wardour was 
not amongst them. 

Edward IV granted the custody of the castle to Lord Audley,'! and in 1462 the 
fee simple of the manor and castle were granted to William Neville, Earl of Kent,?? on 
whose death it passed to George, Duke of Clarence.!3 The custody of the castle 
reverted to Lord Audley for life in 14'78'4 after Clarence was attainted. 

By 1486 the property was in the hands of Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormond, when 
he granted a lease of the castle and manor to Sir John Cheyne.'5 Cheyne died in 
1496 and in 1499 Ormond sold the manor, castle and park for five hundred pounds 
to Robert, first Lord Willoughby de Broke.'® Robert’s grand-daughter Elizabeth 
married Sir Fulke Greville. Greville secured the settlement of the castle upon himself 
and his wife for life in 1537,!7 but Sir Antony Willoughby appears as claimant in 
the same year when he leased the property for forty years to Henry Courtenay, 
Marquis of Exeter.*8 The marquis forfeited his property in 1539, not before 
Willoughby had sold it to Nicholas Stathum.'9 In 1541, however, the Grevilles had 
leased the castle to William Grimston for forty-one years,?° having secured a release 
for the whole property from Antony Willoughby,?! bringing an end to a series of 
rather doubtful legal negotiations. 

The property was sold to Sir ‘Thomas Arundell of Lanherne, Cornwall,?? in 1547. 
He was attainted for felony in 155273 but the property came again into the hands 
of the Arundells when Thomas Arundell’s son Mathew exchanged the manor of 
Fovant for Wardour, then held by the Earl of Pembroke. *4 

Sir Mathew Arundell, on acquiring Wardour again for his family, set about 
making it into a comfortable residence. ‘This involved refenestrating most of the 
exterior to a symmetrical scheme, which went so far as the insertion of false windows 
in front of the kitchen fireplace. The Perpendicular tracery of the hall was kept as 
part of this scheme. A classical doorway and alcoves were added to the entrance 
porch and a classical doorcase put at the entry of the hall stairs. Robert Smythson 
was responsible for this new work?5 carried out while he was still working at Long- 
leat.26 The stylistic connection with Longleat is revealed in Sir Mathew Arundell’s 
coat of arms over the gateway which is decorated with a ‘wave’ frieze, a favourite 
motif of the Longleat craftsmen. The hall staircase is also a vigorous example of 
the Longleat classical style.?7 

Additional affinities to Longleat style have been noticed by Dr. Girouard in the 
fragments of a fine black marble fireplace found in the castle well and in the grotto.*8 
A couple of fragments bear Sir Mathew Arundell’s initials, dating the fireplace to 
Smythson’s work, which was completed in 1578 as an inscription over the entrance 
gate records. 
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The Arundell family continued to hold Wardour but as virtual head of the 
English Catholics the family was persecuted repeatedly for recusancy and fell 
deeply into debt.29 In 16373° Thomas Arundell addressed an appeal to the King to 
take over the castle on almost any terms, but Arundell died at Wardour in 1639 with 
the castle still in his hands. The second Baron Arundell,3! a Royalist in the Civil War, 
died at Oxford on the 19th May 1643. On the gnd May Sir Edward Hungerford 
had invested the castle which held out until the 9th when Lady Arundell surrendered 
on terms after two mines had been sprung.3? Edmund Ludlow was left in charge, 
but the new Lord Arundell arrived and began the second siege of Wardour which 
lasted until the 18th March 1644,33 when Ludlow was forced to surrender the now 
ruined castle. 

There was no attempt to repair the castle for reoccupation after the damage of 
the Civil War. At the Restoration the Arundells returned to build a small house 
and other buildings to the south of the bailey wall, using stone from the ruins.34 The 
present Old Wardour House incorporates some of this building. The shell of 
the stables built in 168635 remains, and the distinguished summer house, perhaps the 
‘Banketing House’ of 1687,36 survives intact. 

In 1756 a scheme for restoring the old castle was put forward, but James 
Paine’s designs for New Wardour Castle, built between 1769 and 1776, settled the 
matter. Instead the bailey was laid out in a picturesque manner, and the grounds 
landscaped, contriving to give the ruin a romantic air. 


GEOLOGY 


The castle is built on what appears to be a slipped mass of Upper Greensand 
and Gault. 

In the castle itself most of the dressed stone is a pale green, fine-grained, 
glauconitic, calcareous sandstone. Most of this is “Tisbury Stone’, a greensand of 
Portlandian age quarried near Tisbury, but some appears to be Upper Greensand, 
i.e. Vale of Wardour Greenstone, which is not always distinguishable from Tisbury 
Stone. 

Some Chilmark Stone has been used, mainly for decorative work. This is a very 
pale fawn, oolitic, glauconitic, sandy limestone of Portlandian age quarried near 
Chilmark. 

A dark green, rather coarse sandstone of Upper Greensand age, which is 
identical to that found in overgrown quarries only a few hundred yards from the 
castle, has been used extensively in the foundations and rubble filling of the main 
structure. The north curtain wall is built entirely of this stone. 

The paving stone used in the castle was probably Purbeck Limestone; many 
fragments of this stone were found. 

A little Chalk was used as rubble, e.g. for a chimney lining, and a fair amount 
of dark brown chert (Portlandian) was also used for this purpose. 


F. W. ANDERSON 
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THE EXCAVATION 
NORTH-EAST FRONT 


The very patched appearance of the north-east front of the castle and the 
absence of the string courses and bottom plinth (see pt. VIa) seemed to suggest that 
perhaps the two towers flanking the entrance projected originally further forward. 
Trenches III and IV (see Fic. 1) were laid out at the south-east corner to see if any 
evidence for this could be found. 

A wall about 2 feet wide running for 12 feet at right angles to the north-east face was 
found (see Fic. 2). This is almost certainly a very late garden wall which is shown on 
Samuel and Nathaniel Buck’s print of the castle published in 1732. Overlying half of this 
wall was metalling of small greensand with a curb of reused Purbeck paving stones 14 feet 
from the castle wall. 


OLD WARDOUR CASTLE 
/ PLAN OF TRENCHES Il & IV 
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Fic. 2 
Plan of Trenches III and IV. 


The level of undisturbed Gault clay was established at about 14 feet below the turf. ‘The 
foundations of the castle wall beginning at one foot beneath the surface were no more 
than 14 feet deep (see pt. VIb). A trench running the length of the southern wall made it 
impossible to determine if the foundations had been dug into clay. The inside castle wall 
is at least a further six feet deep and this fact may well account for the shallowness of these 
foundations. 

The shallow foundations indicate that the medieval ground surface was not so very 
different from the present one. No other foundations were found for a projection from 
the entrance front. It is possible, therefore, that the string courses and bottom plinth, 
which occur on all the other sides of the castle, were removed by Robert Smythson to 
balance the decorative improvements of refenestration and of the new entrance (see page 
68 above). The good masonry points to this. 
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The absence of any evidence for projections to the front means that another explana- 
tion for the patching must be sought. The most plausible is that Capability Brown,” while 
carrying out the landscaping of the grounds of New Wardour Castle, made the old castle 
an integral part of his scheme. He found it necessary to increase the air of desolation 
there by patching up that part of the old castle which had been so severely battered during 
the Civil War.3$ The irregular patching of both faces of the north-east front is evidently 
part of this scheme as indeed are the careful, yet unsympathetic, repairs to Smythson’s 
shell-headed niches. 


CURTAIN WALL AND SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MAKE-UP 


Mr. Andrew Saunders excavated against the outer face of the castle wall in 1962 
(trench VII) and found that the wall had a batter of finely dressed stone 7 feet deep 
ending in a 3 inch offset 9 inches deep. It was evident from the section that a certain 
amount of making up of the ground had been carried out. A similar conclusion could 
be drawn from sections available from excavations on the north-west carried out by 
the then Office of Works in 1938. The need for further excavation was realized in 
1964 when a large tree near the Gothic Pavilion was being felled. A little of the inside 
of the curtain wall, which acts as a retaining wall some 11 feet high, was exposed; 
it had no dressed face. It was clear that the date for the building of the wall had 
to be found, and moreover the relationship of the wall to the mass of earth which it 
contained, established. 

Trench VI was laid out against the curtain wall and dug to a depth of 10 feet. The 
northern section C-D (see FIG. 3) revealed the existence of the original bailey wall (A) 
presumably referred to in the licence of 1393 (see page 67 above). Against this early wall 
was a layer (8) of sandy clay which was overlain by an occupation layer (7) of dark grey 
sandy clay. No pottery was recovered from this layer, but pottery from a similar deposit 
in trenches I and II suggested that the occupation ranged from the 12th to 16th century. 
Overlying this was a homogeneous deposit (6) of yellow clay and ? tips of grey-black sand. 
A stoneware base39 from Raeren of 1500-1550 dates this layer closely. It is clear that this 
last deposit was part of a systematic build-up. However, both layers (7) and (8) had been 
cut into in order to rebuild the curtain wall. The reason for this is perhaps that the addi- 
tional weight behind it caused a collapse or crack. That this rebuilding should have 
followed closely the deposit of layer (6) is clear from a sherd and the base of a handle of 
Raeren stoneware?#° (see page 74) also dated to the first half of the 16th century. 

The 16th-century rebuild (B), which now leans rather alarmingly, is quite different 
from the 14th-century work of the castle. The tooling on the outer face is rough and the 
surface of the inside has a very ragged appearance (see PL. VIIa). 

Overlying the backfill were another three layers of make-up. The first (3), of sandy 
clay with small rubble, the second (2), of small greensand in yellow clay, and the third 
(1), of yellow clay with occasional decomposed greensand. No datable material was 
obtained from these three layers, but it is clear that they are contemporary with the 
rebuilding of the curtain wall which contains them, i.e. they were deposited between 1500 
and 1550. 

Saunders’s trench (VII) found a 7 foot batter which, from the evidence of the fine 
masonry, must have been originally visible. The opportunity was taken to examine the 
foundations of the north-west corner of the castle (trench V), where a doorway had been put 
during Sir Mathew Arundell’s alterations in the 1570s. A similar batter of 4 feet, ending ina 
9g inch offset 1 foot deep and resting in natural clay, was found. The same grey sandy clay, 
similar to layer (7) in trench VI, was noticed. This was level with the top of the offset. A 
similar layer at a level near the bottom of the batter in trench VII, together with the fact 
that the threshold of the door (see pt. VIIb) is level with the modern ground surface (in 
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itself additional evidence for a make-up prior to 1578), make it abundantly clear that in the 
14th century a batter was visible round all the sides of the castle. This batter gradually gets 
larger as the natural ground slopes south-westwards. There is no batter on the entrance 
front because the foundations are only a few feet below present ground surface. 


UNDERGROUND VAULTS 


Having established that the rebuilding of the curtain wall and a make-up of 
the ground took place before 1578, it now became necessary to investigate the 
relationship of the vaulted chambers against the south curtain wall to the bank 
behind them. On architectural grounds a 16th-century date could be given to the 
vaults, but it remained to be seen whether they were built after or before the 16th- 
century make-up established above. Two trenches, I and II, were laid out. 

The trenches were dug to about 10 feet throughout. The section A-B (see Fic. 3) 
revealed the following facts. Overlying the natural Gault clay was an occupation layer (9) 
some 2 feet thick in places. ‘This was identical in character to the lowest layer in all trenches 
except III and IV. However, in this trench more pottery4! was obtained and the limits of 
occupation established closely (see page 74 below). 

The earliest pottery was 12th or 13th century and the latest a small fragment of early 
16th-century brown Cologne stoneware. This occupation layer and the natural clay 
beneath it had been cut to insert the vaulted chambers. The backfill (7) contained no 
pottery. A layer of yellow sandy clay (8) had three layers of make-up above it; one of which 
(6) abutted against the outer wall of the vault. Layer (3) of small greensand rubble yielded 
a sherd of Raeren stoneware (see FIG. 4:1 and page 74. below) which dates the make-up, 
and consequently the vaults, to the first half of the 16th century. One of the layers (5) 
had been cut to insert a contemporary light-well for the high vault window. The dark 
brown humic layer (4) suggests that this structure served its purpose for quite a long time. 
However, the raising of the ground level in layer (2) by what appears to be a natural slip 
necessitated the heightening of the light-well by the present brick structure. 


SUMMARY 


Excavations at Old Wardour Castle have shown that the towers of the entrance 
front did not project further as the haphazard masonry of their northern wall faces 
would seem to suggest. This can be accounted for by the 18th century patching up 
of the front which was mutilated very badly during the engagements of the Civil War. 

An examination of the underground vaults to the south of the castle has shown 
that the medieval ground surface is some eight feet below the present ground level. 
It was in the 16th century that both vaults were built and the levels of the whole area 
were raised. 

A trench against the curtain wall itself showed that primary raising of levels took 
place in the first half of the 16th century, exposing the probable weaknesses in the 
original medieval defences which were then rebuilt. While the exact purpose of this 
raising in levels is not clear, it is not without significance that it precedes by only a 
few years the renovations to the castle carried out by Sir Mathew Arundell in the 
1570S. 
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Fic. 4 
Old Wardour Castle. Pottery: imported wares. Scale: 1:4. 
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THE POTTERY 
by J. G. HURST 


FROM OCCUPATION LEVEL BELOW THE IOTH-CENTURY MAKE-UP 


Fragments of medieval pottery ranging from rough gritty sherds of the 12th or 13th 
century, through sandy 13th- and 14th-century fabrics, to hard late medieval wares which 
may last into the 16th century. A small fragment of early 16th-century dark brown Cologne 
stoneware shows the upper limit of the occupation. 


FROM THE I6TH-CENTURY MAKE-UP 


FIG. 4, no. 1 (W.7). Rim and neck of a large Raeren stoneware jug. See fuller descrip- 
tion and FIG. 4, nos. 2-5 below. Also a frilled base as Fic. 4, nos. 3 and 4. First half of the 
16th century. 


FROM BACKFILL IN CONSTRUCTION TRENCH FOR REBUILDING OF CURTAIN WALL 
Sherd and the base of a handle of Raeren stoneware jug as FIG. 4, no. 3. 


FROM THE FILLING OF THE MEDIEVAL WELL 
Imported Stoneware 

FIG. 4, nos. 2-5. Sherds from at least 5 different jugs with cylindrical necks with a sharp 
cordon on the lower part, globular body, frilled base and single strap handle. Dark grey 
stoneware with grey or brown glaze sometimes patchy. Various sizes of jug represented. 
FIG. 4, nos. 3 and 5, gives the characteristic shapes but the two sherds of no. 3 in fact 
come from different jugs. These jugs are type fossils of the first half of the 16th century and 
are found at most sites of this period in England in large quantities. For discussion of this 
type with references see J. G. Hurst, ‘Stoneware Jugs’ in B. Cunliffe, Winchester Excavations 
1949-1960, Vol. I (1964), pp. 142-3. The dating to the first half of the 16th century is based 
on many finds, especially at monastic sites where they are found in pre-Dissolution levels. A 
large number were found stratified under Henry VIII’s rebuilding of Whitehall Palace in 
1532. There is an example in the London Museum with a silver gilt mount dated 1535- 
1544.42 Two have been found with coin hoards, one from Maidstone dated 153843 and the 
other from Scarborough dated 1540.44 Although they were replaced by the Frechen jugs 
described below c. 1550 they obviously continued in use since one was found with a group 
of c. 1600 from Westminster Abbey‘s and a very debased example was found with an early 
17th-century group from the Whitefriars at Sandwich, Kent.4° Nevertheless it is not really 
likely that all the Wardour jugs were still in use in the 17th century and, especially as they 
are fragmentary, they may be accumulated rubbish thrown into the well as there seems 
to be no chronological stratification in the fill. 

FIG. 4, no. 6. Three fragments from the neck and shoulder of a plain Frechen jug of 
the second half of the 16th century. These jugs with the cordon now at the junction of the 
neck and shoulder, rather than higher up as in the Raeren jugs, also have a footed flat 
base instead of the earlier frilled type. The glaze is brown with traces of mottling, which is 
typical of Frechen wares, and the inside is covered with a matt iron wash. The dating 47 is 
discussed in the Winchester report as above.48 Globular jugs are datable to the second 
half of the 16th century but ovoid 17th-century examples are found contemporary with 
Bellarmines. 

The well also contained fragments from several Frechen Bellarmines datable to the 
first half of the 17th century. These include two late masks with the hourglass mouth, three 
medallions including one with the Amsterdam coat of arms, two handles, one with a 
triangular tail, and three bases with the characteristic string marks. All these may be 
regarded as imports and not necessarily after 1650 as many of the types seem to have over- 
lapped and all crude masks are not necessarily post-1650.49 A late mask was found associ- 
ated with earlier 17th-century material at the Whitefriars, Sandwich, Kent.s° 
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Spanish Import 

FIG. 4, no. 7. Fragment from the lower half of an albarello. Hard brown ware with red 
margins and buff surfaces, tempered with a number of small grits. Decayed tin glaze inside 
and out. There was decoration but, except for a blue band just above the carination, 
this cannot be made out. 

The ware and the tin glaze shows that this is a Spanish import but, as the decoration 
cannot be determined, it is difficult to say where it was made. The restoration is from 
a complete earlier Malaga example from Coventry. The proportions are exactly the same 
except that the Wardour example is thicker and coarser. A date in the 16th century 
might be suggested and, as a possible source, Valencia, as it is from here that so many 
of the Spanish imports come. 

Hispano-Moresque imports have a very much wider distribution than the Italian 
wares described below. ‘They have been found on more than 25 sites ranging right up the 
East coast into Northumberland and Scotland, though the main concentration is in 
Southern England. Most of them are odd finds but there are major finds from Plymouth, 
Southampton, London and Coventry. Albarellos are not common but there is the base 
of a similar one, with the lustre decoration surviving, from Devizes. 


Italian Import 

FIG. 4, no. 8. Eleven fragments of a deep bowl with sharply everted undercut rim, 
rilled sides and ring foot. Hard fine red ware with glossy red glaze marbled with white 
slip inside and out. 

This bowl is part of a group of lead-glazed north Italian wares which are found widely 
in southern England from Cornwall and Devon to Bristol, Southampton, Kent, London, 
Suffolk and Norfolk. They are mainly near the coast but there is a similar bowl from Stroud 
in Gloucestershire. More common than these marbled bowls are marbled costrels with 
four lion head loop handles of which a great many have been found in London.;: Only 
one bowl from London has been published, s? and another from Stroud Temple, Kent. 53 

These vessels are clearly Mediterranean and not French or English as has previously 
been suggested. This is confirmed by the marbled jug with a characteristic Mediterranean 
trefoil lip in the Guildhall Museum.s+ The fabric and glaze, in particular the colour of 
brown on the outside of the bowls, may be compared exactly with that on the simple 
Italian sgraffito bowls and dishes found on several sites in Southern England, especially from 
Plymouth. Only two marbled ware parallels have been found in Italy, both from Milan. 55 
Marbled ware is well known in the Mediterranean in various forms in late Byzantine and 
early Turkish times and has been defined by Talbot Rice as his type B.5.5¢ It has been found 
in Cyprus and at Fostat in Egypt. It is likely that the idea was taken back to Italy by 
Venetian traders and this may suggest that these marbled and sgraffito wares were made in 
the vicinity or the hinterland of Venice.s7 The only clue is given by the lions’ heads on 
the costrels, which are typical of costrels of a different shape made at Bologna. Examples of 
these coarse wares are not, however, to be found in Italian museums but their export was 
clearly on a large scale since they are found not only in England but along the South 
Spanish coasts’ and at four sites in Holland and Belgium where both the marbled and 
sgraffito wares are associated.59 There is no definite dating but a date in the first half of 
the 17th century is likely. This would fit in with the association at Wardour. 


Local Wares 

Very little is known of the post-Medieval coarse wares in Wiltshire so the sherds from 
the Wardour well are of interest. Unfortunately most of the sherds are very fragmentary 
and only two shapes can be reconstructed. 

FIG. 5, no. g. Twelve fragments forming half of a trailed slip-ware dish. Everted flanged 
rim and uneven base. Hard fine red fabric with green-brown glaze inside over a white 
slip decoration. Outside glazed. 
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Fic. 5 
Old Wardour Castle. Pottery: local wares. Scale: 1:4. 


This dish is unlike any of the local Wiltshire coarse wares and is likely to come from 
further north or east but very little is known about the pottery industry in these areas. It 
did not come from the west or north-west since these areas were producing sgraffito wares 
rather than trailed slip wares. 

FIG. 5, no. 10. Straight-sided deep bowl with an everted rim forming a lid seating. 
Hard grey sandy fabric with some grit inclusions, red-brown outer surface, green-brown 
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internal glaze with dark brown speckles which have dripped upwards showing that the 
pot was fired upside down. 

The other fragments comprise red and brown wares with brown glaze and grey 
and buff wares with olive-green glaze. In the opinion of Mr. J. W. G. Musty these sherds, 
although similar, do not compare exactly with any of the known fabrics from Verwood & 
and Crockerton,®! the two other known sources of production at this period. As Wardour 
lies mid-way between the two a third kiln source may be proposed somewhere in the 
Cranborne Chase area. Shapes include tripod pipkins and hollow handles, squared 
flanged rims and footed tyg bases. 


UNSTRATIFIED POTTERY 


Pottery found in the upper levels of the excavation contained a wide range of residual 
fabrics ranging from 12th-century gritty, through 13th- to r4th-century sandy and hard 
smooth late medieval fabrics to post-medieval fabrics similar to those in the well. Imports 
include further fragments of Raeren and Frechen jugs and Bellarmines. 
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-~WHITEPARISH 
A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF A FOREST-EDGE PARISH 


by C. C. TAYLOR 


I. INTRODUCTION 

THIS Is A STUDY of one Wiltshire parish. It is not a parish history in any sense, 
but an examination in geographical-historical terms of a single aspect of the parish, 
that of the physical growth of its settlements and fields. It has of course its own local 
interest, but also, the writer hopes, much wider implications as a result of its geo- 
graphical location. The parish may not be a ‘typical’ one by the standards of the 
English Midlands, where so much topographical history has been written, or even 
of Wiltshire, but it is typical of many thousands of square miles of England where 
the forest played an important, if not over-riding, role in their history. This study is 
an attempt to put the bare historical facts as revealed from documents into the setting 
of the landscape of the area and to see how man through the ages adapted and altered 
the environment which his predecessors had passed on to him. The work has involved 
the study of many of the usual national and local records pertaining to the parish and 
it has been accompanied by a detailed examination on the ground. Every building 
and almost every field has been visited over a period of three years. Only in this way 
can the problems that faced the people of the parish be appreciated and understood. 

The parish is not a place where the well-informed visitor is likely to stop. The 
village is hardly a picturesque one and consists very largely of a single street of rather 
depressing brick cottages with an, externally at least, unimpressive church, heavily 
‘restored’. There is a scatter of farms and cottages outside the village, few of any 
architectural merit, extensive areas of woodland and narrow winding roads now 
in the process of being widened and straightened. Yet this physical appearance 
has a long and complex history, reflecting the many and varied aspects of local and 
national history. 

The maps which accompany this study are an attempt to show visually what is 
discussed at length in the text. There is no claim that these are accurate in every 
detail. This would be impossible without much more documentary evidence, which 
does not exist. Nevertheless they do show in broad outline how the landscape of the 
parish has slowly evolved. 


II. SETTING (Fic. 1) 

The old ecclesiastical parish of Whiteparish lies in the extreme S.E. of Wiltshire, 
about 9 miles S.E. of Salisbury and 13 miles N.W. of Southampton. It covers 6,000 
acres and is very roughly rectangular, 2 miles from north to south and 4 miles east to 
west, formerly with two detached blocks now incorporated within adjacent parishes. 
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Geologically the parish lies on the edge of the Hampshire Basin. To the north are 
the chalk lands of Salisbury Plain, while to the south are the Clays, Sands and 
Gravels of the New Forest. In detail, the parish lies on the southern limb of an anti- 
cline in the Chalk with its axis east-west. The northern limb of the anticline has been 
almost completely eroded away, to give a steep scarp 200 feet high known as Dean 
Hill which forms the northern boundary of the parish. The northern third of the 
parish is on the Chalk of the southern limb of this anticline, but over the rest of the 
parish the Chalk is overlain by later deposits of Reading Beds, London Clay and 
Bagshot Sands. 
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Fic. 1 
Whiteparish. 


The physical topography of the area is largely conditioned by the geological 
structure and formations. The land slopes generally south from the crest of the 
anticline, in the north of the parish, at 450-500 feet above O.D., to about 150 feet 
above O.D. in the south. This initial slope has been etched into a series of north- 
south valleys by the down-cutting of a number of small tributaries of the west to 
east flowing River Blackwater. These valleys are now largely dry in their upper 
parts on the Chalk and the main streams break out within the outcrop of Reading 
Beds. 


III. PREHISTORIC AND ROMAN PERIODS 
Little is known of the prehistoric period in the area. Mesolithic flints have been 
found just south of the parish in Landford,* and a small number of neolithic axes, 
etc., mostly unlocated, are recorded from the general area, including three in the 
parish itself. The Bronze Age is represented by only two round barrows on the 
northern edge of the parish. 
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The Iron Age has only two field remains, a hillfort in Holbury Wood, East 
Dean, north-west of the parish, in Hampshire, and a small 54 acre, univallate, hill- 
slope camp in Castle Copse, just south of the southern parish boundary on London 
Clay. 

With the coming of the Romans it is possible for the first time to build up a 
picture of the area. The Dean Valley to the north of the parish has produced two 
certain villa sites at East Grimstead and West Dean, another Roman building 
at East Dean and extensive Roman occupation in the earlier fort at Holbury. Just 
beyond the north-west corner of the parish, on Witherington Down, air photographs 
reveal a Romano-British settlement, now almost completely destroyed by ploughing. 
Large quantities of 2nd- to 4th-century pottery have been found there by the writer. 
This settlement was formerly surrounded by a large area of ‘Celtic’ fields, which ran 
up to and joined the settlement. Fragments of these ‘Celtic’ fields can be traced over 
much of the northern third of Whiteparish on the Chalk, but how far south they 
extended will never be known. It is significant that all the remains lie beyond what is 
known to be the furthest extent of the medieval cultivation and it seems reasonable 
to suggest that some areas of the lower southern parts of the parish may have 
been cultivated in the Romano-British period. 

There is some evidence to suggest that both the site of the present village 
of Whiteparish, and the site of the former village of Cowsfield, were already occupied 
during the Roman period. A number of Roman coins, all apparently of 4th century 
date and now lost, have been found in gardens at the east end of Whiteparish, 
significantly within the area of the later medieval ‘Green’. In addition Roman 
pottery in small quantities has been found by the writer in three places in the village. 
At Cowsfield a few 4th-century coins and pottery have been found just north-east 
of the later ‘Green’. 


IV. PRE-DOMESDAY SETTLEMENT (rics. 2 and 3) 

From the end of the Roman period onwards, at least the outlines of the develop- 
ment of the landscape of the area for the succeeding centuries can be drawn. The 
over-riding importance of the forest in this development is basic to its understanding 
and so some attempt to assess the extent of the forested area at the beginning of the 
historic period is necessary. 

However it is difficult to do this on purely documentary evidence. There 
can be no doubt that the area was once heavily forested, much of it still is, and 
indeed the whole of the later parish, together with large areas to the south and 
west, lay within the Royal Forest of Melchet during most of the later medieval 
period.? However this Forest, though containing a large core of woodland, extended 
well beyond and included much Chalk Downland. Domesday Book lists a certain 
amount of woodland, but of the seven entries there for the area of the later parish 
(see below), only the four largest manors have woodland recorded. Three of these all 
have woodland 2 furlongs by 1 furlong in area, and the other only has 2 furlongs 
of coppice wood listed. ‘This does not indicate a particularly large area of woodland. 
Even taking into account the rights of taking wood in Melchet Forest listed under 
South Newton, which refers to this parish, there is no direct evidence for large 
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areas of woodland. However as the area was a Royal Forest and therefore exempted 
from geld payments, there is no reason to expect direct mention of the full extent 
of the forest in Domesday Book. Thus any estimate of the extent of actual forested 
land at the beginning of the historic period must be largely based upon geographical 
and geological factors. ‘The evidence of ‘Celtic’ fields in the extreme north of the 
parish indicates that the Chalk areas were not forested in the Roman period, though 
the patches of Plateau Gravel overlying the Chalk may well have been. Some of 
them still are today. The narrow belt of Reading Beds probably had a light forest 
cover, perhaps beech, gradually becoming true oak forest on the London Clay areas 
to the south. The indications of the forested areas shown on Fic. 2 are on this basis. 
There is no claim that this is accurate, but it must give at least a general idea of 
the woodland in the area soon after the end of the Roman period. 
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Fic. 2 
Whiteparish: primary Saxon settlement. 


The centuries between the end of the Roman period and the writing of 
Domesday Book are, as elsewhere, poorly documented. Only two documents, both 
Saxon charters and both referring to the same small block of land, exist for the 
parish; but with the help of these charters, later documents and especially Domesday 
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Book, and a detailed topographical knowledge a picture of the possible development 
of settlement in the parish in these centuries can be suggested. 

The first step is to reconstruct the pattern of settlement as it existed in 1086. 
For the area covered by the later parish Domesday Book3 has seven entries, and 
in this area of dispersed settlement all can be assigned to separate settlements. ‘Two 
of these (Nos. 423 and 446) are recorded as Cowsfield, now only two groups of 
cottages in the east part of the parish, and five (Nos. 282, 380, 471, 507 and 529) 
are recorded as Frustfield. The two-hide manor of Richard Sturmid (No. 423) and 
the one-and-a-half hide manor of Britric and Alwi (No. 446) can be assigned with 
certainty to the two almost adjacent settlements later known as Cowsfield Esturmy 
and Cowsfield Spilman.4 The settlement of the Esturmy manor was on a low, flat- 
topped, southward-projecting spur of Clay, adjacent to the track which ran along 
the forest edge. Its form took that of houses set round a triangular green, 12 acres in 
area. This green is still there, now with only six houses round it, but with traces 
of former houses, preserved as earthworks, between them. Even by 1086 it was quite 
a small settlement with a total recorded population of only ten. ‘The Spilman manor 
was centred on a settlement only 400 yards away to the east on slightly higher and 
dryer ground and now represented by a farm and three cottages. This too was very 
small in 1086, with a recorded population of only three. The arable land of these 
two settlements at Cowsfield must have lain in a broad arc to the north, for the later 
open fields lay here. 5 

In the western half of the parish the settlement pattern in existence in 1086 was 
more complex. The present village is listed as two separate manors. One (No. 471) 
was a small manor of one hide held by Aldred, called Frustfield, with a total recorded 
population of four. The other (No. 380) was another manor of one and a half virgate 
held by Bernard Paunce Volt, also called Frustfield. There is no recorded population 
and the settlement at this time was perhaps only a single farm. These can be assigned 
to the eastern and western parts of the present village respectively. A close examina- 
tion of the village shows that there are still two basic nuclei which have grown 
towards each other, but even now have not quite joined up. Aldred’s manor, sub- 
sequently known as Alderstone,® was sited on another southward projecting spur on 
the forest-edge routeway, this time on sand of the Reading Beds, and took the 
form of houses round a triangular green covering three acres. This green also still 
exists, though today it is partly built over. Bernard Paunce Volt’s manor lay 650 yards 
to the west, at the point where the forest-edge route met a track across the Chalk 
downs from the north. The arable land of these two settlements, as at Cowsfield, 
lay in the sand and chalk to the north for here again the later open fields occupied 
this area.7 

A mile north-west of the present village is Whelpley Farm on the east side of a 
dry valley in the Chalk. Though its name is not recorded as such until 1166,8 it is 
recorded in Domesday Book as Frustfield, the two-hide manor of Humphrey de 
Insula (No. 282) with a recorded population of eleven, and so by then the largest 
settlement in the area. That it was once much bigger than at present can be seen 
from the earthwork remains, including a number of house platforms, covering five 
acres and lying immediately west of the existing farm. Later evidence indicates that 
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the inhabitants of this settlement worked the same open fields as the two settlements 
of Frustfield which are now the present village.9 

One and a half miles south-west of the village is another farm, More Farm, 
situated on a north-east facing slope above the More Brook, once again along the 
forest-edge track. It is variously recorded as the hamlet of More or Moore in later 
documents from 1311 onwards, presumably as a result of its near marshy situation. ?° 
The fragmentary earthworks of this hamlet, covering about five acres, now lie east 
of the farm. [t is listed in Domesday Book (No. 507) as the one-hide manor that 
Ulric holds in Frustfield with a recorded population of six. Six hundred yards 
west of More Farm, in another valley, there is today ‘Tichbourne Farm. ‘This is 
another settlement in existence before 1086. The farm and its surrounding land 
was granted to Wilton Abbey in a.p. 968 and as a result was called Abbotstone until 
the 16th century.!! It is not listed in Domesday Book, but the existence of 80 cart- 
loads of wood from Melchet Forest under South Newton is clearly a reference to this 
land. The original grant in 968 was included with lands in South Newton and 
the whole area lay within Melchet Forest. There is no evidence that Abbotstone 
ever had open fields, and it was probably always a small farmstead with enclosed 
fields. 

One other settlement has to be identified. No. 529 in Domesday Book is an 
entry for one virgate of land, worth 15d., which Svernus (sc) holds in Cristesfeld 
(sec). The edition of the Wilts. Domesday Book tentatively identifies it as being in 
Frustfield, i.e. in the western part of the present parish. Certainly its inclusion here 
tallies with the hideage given from the Geld Rolls of Frustfield Hundred.* If this 
suggestion is accepted it is necessary to identify the site of what was only a single 
farmstead. This cannot be done with certainty, but the logical place for it is the 
present Sansons Farm, a quarter of a mile south of the present village on the edge of 
the London Clay. The site is just above a spring once called South Well, which was 
also the former name of the farm.'3 The curiously irregular fields which still exist 
round this farm suggest that it always had enclosed fields. 

Thus the pattern of settlement and fields in existence by 1086 can be drawn with 
fair certainty, with perhaps some doubt over Sansons Farm or South Well (Fic. 3). 
However there is a certain amount of evidence to suggest that not all these settlements 
are primary ones and it is possible that in fact the position in 1086 was the result of a 
long period of development, largely unrecorded. The most striking piece of evidence 
that some of these settlements are secondary is that concerning Whelpley. Its position, 
set back from the others along the forest-edge, and lying as it did on the edge of the 
former open fields, indicates that it is a later settlement. More conclusive is its name. 
It has been suggested® that the first element of Whelpley or the ‘clearing of the cubs 
or whelps’ is a nickname, and this might indicate that the settlement was set up 
by young people from an original Frustfield. 

The fact that all the Domesday settlements are recorded as being called either 
Frustfield or Cowsfield also suggests the possibility of a growth from two original 
centres, each associated with an area of land called ‘the leaders (or Fyrests’) open 
land’ (Frustfield) and ‘Cufel’s open land’ (Cowsfield). The obvious places for these 
two early, or primary, settlements would be the two settlements of Alderstone and 
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Cowsfield Esturmy, each set round their respective greens. The other settlements in 
the parish may have then developed from these primary settlements. This is, of course, 
all conjecture, but it fits in well with the development of other later settlements. 
There is also evidence that by 1086 a start had been made on the clearing of the 
forested area in the south of the later parish, a process which was to become common 
in later years. How much clearance had taken place by 1086 is of course unknown, 
but two pieces of evidence show that it had started. In a charter of A.D. 968 giving 
the bounds of Abbotstone, one of the landmarks is ‘the red plough lands’. This 
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Fic. 3 
Whiteparish: late 11th century. 
AB. Abbotstone S.W. South Well (Sansons Farm) 


point is in fact about a mile south-east of Abbotstone, well inside the forested area. 
The description of the land as ‘red’ is in any case a clear indication of the cultivation 
of the forested London Clay area, whose red soils are in sharp contrast to the lighter 
colours of the soils of the Reading Beds and the Chalk to the north. In addition, if the 
suggestion that South Well was in existence as a farm by 1086 is correct, this too 
indicates that clearance of forest in that area had taken place. 


Thus by 1086 the development of settlements and their fields within the area 
of the later parish was well under way. The area of land in permanent agricultural 
use by this period, excluding pasture on the downs and in the forest, can be roughly 
estimated as about 1,000 acres out of a total of 6,000 acres for the later parish. 


V. THE MEDIEVAL EXPANSION (ric. 4) 

Over much of England in the years from the 11th century to the mid-14th 
century there was an expansion of population which was necessarily reflected in 
the extension of arable land to produce more food. Open fields were extended, 
large areas of forests were cleared and cultivated, and new settlements were set 
up within or on the edge of newly-cleared areas. All this can be shown to have 
happened in Whiteparish, although the exact order of events and their date must 
very largely remain unknown. Because of the difficulty of dating, what follows 
will be dealt with on a geographical basis rather than a chronological one. 

As has already been noted, by 1086 the east part of the later parish had only a 
single settlement, that of Cowsfield, with its open fields round its north side. To the 
east lay nearly two miles of waste land, before the village of Sherfield in Hampshire 
was reached. At this time the exact line of the county boundary was probably un- 
defined. But at some time between 1086 and 1166 a new settlement called Cowsfield 
Louveras grew up half-way between the two older villages. This new settlement lay 
three-quarters of a mile north-east of the original Cowsfield, in the bottom of a small 
dry valley. This somewhat unusual feature is fairly well documented. There is no 
evidence in Domesday Book that suggests a settlement here by 1086. The manorial 
descent of the two Cowsfields listed there can be traced with certainty and there is 
no doubt that they refer to the original Cowsfield villages. But in 116614 William de 
Louveras held a knight’s fee in Cowsfield Louveras of Walchiri (sic) for the taking of 
wolves in the King’s Forest. By this time the whole area lay in the Royal Forest of 
Melchet, and the hereditary Wardens were members of the Waleran family.15 
If it is assumed that Walchiri is in fact Walter Waleran, the then Warden, it seems 
likely that the settlement was set up with the permission or connivance of Waleran. 
That the Waleran family had more than sub-infeudated right in this settlement can 
be inferred from later documents. In 1166 Walchiri also held the Manor of Alder- 
stone in Frustfield'4 and subsequently it can be seen that the settlement of Cowsfield 
Louveras was divided into two manors, one which for long remained with the 
Louveras family and another which, up until the rgth century, formed an outlying 
member of Alderstone Manor.?é 

That this new settlement had its own open fields is not in doubt, for isolated 
strips of its fields remained all round it until the 18th century and as late as the mid- 
19th century still lay to the east in Great Common Field.!7 Documents also suggest 
that a three-field system was in operation, for only two-thirds of the 120 acres of 
arable demesne could be sown in 1349.18 This settlement had a good site, plenty of 
potential arable land and pasture, but one vital feature of the normal medieval 
economy that it did lack was meadow land. For by this time the people of the 
adjacent Sherfield to the east had acquired rights over the most suitable meadow 
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land to the south of Cowsfield Louveras. As a result the new settlers were forced to 
go beyond the land belonging to Sherfield, and clear new land along the side of a 
small stream flowing south-east through the forest. All the above is the only explana- 
tion which accounts for the indented parish and county boundary at this point and 
the detached block of Whiteparish which lay to the south. The area of Sherfield 
parish which projects into Whiteparish in fact coincides with two small valleys, and 
remained unenclosed pasture and meadow of Sherfield until 1809.19 

Subsequent development of agriculture at Cowsfield Louveras appears to have 
taken the form of enclosed fields for pasture on the downland to the north, as 
well as assarts in the forest. Two hundred acres of several (i.e. enclosed) pasture 
existed in the mid-14th century? and the modern fields north of the former open 
fields, covering about 200 acres, have boundaries that look as if they have been 
formed by being cut out of Gatmore Copse which lies to the north. There is also 
clear evidence from Frustfield that enclosure of the downland was taking place (see 
below) and it is probable that it was also being carried out here. It is likely that there 
were also enclosed fields south of the new settlement, as 40 acres of assarts enclosed 
with a ‘dyke and a hedge’ are recorded here in 1355.2! It is difficult to see how large 
Cowsfield Louveras was, as no population record survives, All the 14th-century 
Subsidy Rolls were compiled on the basis of tithings and the tithings of Cowsfield 
included all three settlements there. It was probably always very small. 

During this period the inhabitants of the original Cowsfield do not seem to 
have cleared or assarted any of the forest south of the village, for there is only one 
record of assarts in Cowsfield in the 13th- and 14th-century Forest Eyres, in 1255.2? 
The fact that the southern parish boundary is so close to the village is also significant. 
When the parish boundaries were finally established, perhaps in the 12th or 13th 
centuries, the people of Cowsfield had presumably not cleared any forest to the south 
of their homes. The nearness of the wood to Cowsfield is well brought out by an 
incident recorded in the Crown Pleas of the Wilts. Eyre of 1249,73 where a stranger 
escaped arrest in Cowsfield village by running into the forest. Why Cowsfield lagged 
behind in the process of assarting the forest to the south is not clear, for the process 
of enclosing fields on the Chalk beyond the open fields went on here as elsewhere. 
The modern fields on the edge of Mean Wood, still called Brokes, i.e. ‘land newly 
taken into cultivation’, have curiously irregular boundaries which look like the result 
of piecemeal enclosure. More definite evidence for enclosure lies in the reference 
to the pasture called the North Field, in an Account Roll for 1317 of the Manor 
of Cowsfield Esturmy.?4 The actual field cannot be identified, but from its name 
must be in the north of Cowsfield. 

Further evidence of the expansion of the agricultural economy in Cowsfield 
at this period is the construction of two windmills. These survive only as mounds, 
long thought to be prehistoric barrows.?5 One, presumably belonging to the Spilman 
manor, lies 200 yards east of Cowsfield Green, and is the remains of a post-windmill. 
Certainly a windmill still existed hereabouts in 1819.26 The other mound, probably 
the site of the windmill of the Esturmy manor, lies one mile north-north-east of Cows- 
field Green on the presumed edge of the open fields. 

To the west in Frustfield there is a much more complex pattern of landscape 
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development in this period. First of all a change of name must be noted. About 
1190 a church was built in the village of Frustfield near the south-west corner of the 
original green. The chancel and part of the arcades of the present church are 
of this date. The new church was so prominent a feature of the village that its 
name changed from Frustfield to Whitechurch. By the early 14th century the name 
had for some unknown reason become Whiteparish.?7 The building of the church 
probably reflects the growing importance of this half of the parish, which from 
now on outgrew the Cowsfield half. 

Basically the pattern of development of the landscape in the western half of the 
parish followed that of Cowsfield Louveras, but on a far larger and more complex 
scale. There was a massive clearing of the forest in the south of the parish, associated 
with new settlement, together with extensive enclosures beyond the open fields in the 
north. 

These assarts in the forests deserve a fairly close study. In general the assarts 
were made along the valley bottoms, leaving the low watersheds between them 
forested. ‘This is why today narrow wedges of woodland exist along the two roads 
running south-south-west across the southern half of this part of the parish, roughly 
following the watersheds. On the whole the new settlements were set up along or 
close to these roads and the forest gradually cut back from the road edge so that 
eventually the land blocks belonging to each settlement interlocked. ‘This can 
perhaps be seen best on the Tithe Map, where the boundaries of the land of these 
settlements are still shown in this form. The evidence for extensive assarting comes 
mainly from Forest Eyres which list fines for assarting land within the Royal Forest 
of Melchet. The Eyre for 1270 for example lists some 14 acres of assarts made in 
the forest by the lord and tenants of the manor of Whelpley. Other assarts are listed 
in 1255 for Alderstone Manor as well as Whelpley. In the 1330 Forest Eyre there are 
67 acres of assarts in Whelpley and 6 acres in Whiteparish. All these assarts are 
small, only between 4 and 24 acres, and all enclosed by a dyke and hedge.?* The 
evidence for these assarts on the ground is just as clear as in the documents. In the 
area south of the village along the valley sides and bottoms the modern field pattern 
is quite unlike that further north on the Sands and Chalk. Here are small irregularly 
shaped fields of between 3 and ro acres bounded by banks and ditches on which 
perch the modern hedges. Certainly these banks and ditches are the ‘dykes and 
hedges’ of the documents. The discrepancy between the acreages of the assarts 
given in the documents and those of the modern fields is easily explained by a close 
examination of the ground. It can be seen from the sharp angles in, and stubs of 
banks projecting from, the existing hedges that many if not all the modern fields were 
once much smaller. It is clear that by the early 14th century at the latest the assarting 
of the forest by people from Whiteparish had extended the area of agricultural land 
up to a mile inside it. 

The evidence for the settlements which developed in and on the edge of the 
forest as this assarting went on comes from documentary, topographical and archaeo- 
logical sources. Four new settlements are known from documents. The first, and 
closest to the village, is the one which was known as Blackswell, now Blaxwell 
Farm. This lies 400 yards south-east of the church around the source of a small east- 
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flowing brook. The name is first recorded in 124279 and it is clear from documents 
that it was the centre of a small sub-infeudated manor of the main Whelpley manor. 
The 80 acres of demesne arable listed in a 1328 I.P.M. had increased to 108 acres 
by 1358,3° clear evidence of assarting, while the tiny areas of land (between 1 and 
g acres) held by the six free tenants of the manor in 1328 also suggest small assarts 
in the forest. 

The second of the new settlements lay three-quarters of a mile south-east of the 
village on the edge of the open fields around the crossroads where the forest edge 
routeway crossed the Salisbury-Southampton road. This settlement, known signifi- 
cantly as Newton, is first recorded in 1289.3! It probably originally consisted, as it 
does now, of a cluster of small cottages, built by people who assarted and then 
cultivated the land to the south-east. 

Another new settlement grew up 400 yards north of Newton alongside the main 
Southampton-Salisbury road, again on the very edge of the open fields. It is not 
absolutely certain that this small group of cottages is 12th to 13th century in origin, 
as its name, Harestock, is not recorded until the early 14th century.3? The situation 
of this settlement suggests that its inhabitants were engaged in the clearing and 
cultivation of the east side of the ridge immediately to the west. 

A more extensive new settlement, half a mile south-east of Newton, also on the 
Southampton-Salisbury road, was that of Chadwell, a name first recorded in 1268.3! 
The name now only refers to a single farm but originally was the collective name for a 
group of houses and farms in the area as well as the present Chadwell farm. This 
settlement was once much larger for as late as 1626 it is recorded as consisting of six 
separate houses.33 The siting of this settlement is interesting as it lay at a point where 
the narrow wedge of forest along the road fanned out to both sides, leaving the 
present Holmere Common. The fact that beyond this settlement the forest was not 
cleared is suggested by the occurrence of the place name ‘La Yevere’ and ‘Uverey’ 34 
both at and later than this period, in contexts that indicate that 1t was a wood within 
the forest. This name has been plausibly connected with the Every Coppice of 1636,35 
now Ivory Coppice south of Chadwell. Its derivation from Rivar or Yfer, meaning 
bank or steep slope,3¢ is ideally suited to the present coppice on a steep slope above a 
stream. 

These four settlements are the only ones for which there is direct documentary 
evidence, but topographical evidence suggests one more. Three-quarters of a mile 
south-south-west of Whiteparish, along the north-south road, is another group of 
cottages in a similar situation to Chadwell. Here, where again the thin wedge of 
wood widens out to become Whiteparish Common, is Goldens Farm and four 
unnamed cottages. This may well be another settlement connected with the assarting 
of the forest. 

Finally there is a little archaeological evidence for yet another settlement. 
Almost halfway between the village and the Goldens Farm settlement, the wedge of 
wood along the road bulges out to the west, down the valley side. Just outside 
the wood there was formerly a series of disturbed earthworks. These have now been 
destroyed by ploughing, apart from one roughly rectangular platform, but quantities 
of coarse black pottery dating from the 12th to 13th centuries can be picked up from 
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the site. All this indicates that here too there was a small medieval settlement, 
probably only a single farmstead. 

To the west there is evidence that the hamlet of More developed one small 
new settlement. A mile south-east of Chadwell, on the parish boundary alongside a 
track running south-west from Abbotstone to Landford through the forest, was the 
home of Isaac de la Brecke (1245) and Nicholas atte Brecke (1341). The fields there 
are still called Breach Mead (‘braec’—land newly taken into cultivation) and 
an assart of two acres is recorded there in 1330.37 Until the early part of this century a 
small cottage existed there. More itself seems to have remained a tiny settlement 
throughout the medieval period. It is recorded as a ‘hamlet’ in many 13th- and 14th- 
century documents. Unfortunately there is no record of actual population for again, 
as at Cowsfield, the tithing of Abbotstone, which was the basis of all medieval 
taxations and in which More lay, included other settlements. Assarting of the forest 
went on here and at Abbotstone. Six acres in three assarts and 8 acres in five assarts 
are recorded in 1330.38 

To complete the picture of the gradual clearance of the forest we must note 
one more new settlement which gave rise to a detached part of the parish. This 
is the settlement known as Witterns Hill Farm, half a mile to the south of the parish 
boundary and now in Landford parish. It is clear that although the inhabitants of 
Landford were also clearing the forest beyond their open fields, the people of 
Whiteparish, perhaps because there were more of them,39 advanced faster into the 
woodland. This detached part of Whiteparish can best be interpreted as an outlying 
settlement of the parish, set up in the forest on a low spur to the north of the River 
Blackwater, together with its land. The date of its establishment is unknown of 
course, but Richard Whytehorne, from whom the name Witterns Hill derives, is 
recorded as probably living there in 1348.4° It is possible that the assarting in this 
area was carried out by people from the More-Abbotstone area. This is likely on 
geographical grounds; also the land was part of Abbotstone Farm when it was sold 
in 1603.4! 

The dating of the foundation of all these new settlements and the assarts 
which went with them is virtually impossible to give, with the sole exception of 
Cowsfield Louveras. ‘The first recorded date of the names only gives the time when 
a settlement is known to be in existence. In fact it may have been set up much 
earlier but not recorded. The evidence for the dates of assarts from the Forest Eyres 
is likewise not necessarily the date of the clearing of all the forests. Much assarting 
may have taken place before the first Forest Eyre for Wiltshire in 1257. 

In the Cowsfield part of the parish we have seen how enclosure of the downland 
beyond the open fields was a feature of the 11th to 14th centuries. In Frustfield there 
is also more definitive evidence of this. A 1330 Extent to an I.P.M.42 on Ingelram 
Berenger, the lord of the manor of Alderstone, lists three arable fields—Forton of 
20 acres, West Field of 23 acres and Lynacre of 14. acres—as belonging to the demesne, 
quite separate from a further 32 acres in the open fields. All three fields still exist and 
are named on the Tithe Map as Forton, West Field and Nine Acres, with roughly 
the same acreages as in the Extent. These fields lie three-quarters of a mile north- 
north-west of the church on the edge of the open fields. This same Ingelram Berenger 
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also held land in Dorset and in fact was Steward of the Forest of Blackmore. His interest 
in enclosed fields and assarts is clear from the fact that twice in 1314 he was granted 
permission to assart large areas within Blackmore Forest.43 Further west at Whelpley 
there is also some little evidence of downland enclosed fields. In the early 14th century 
there is a reference to Polesden Croft in Brecore.44 Brecore is the early name for the 
present Brickworth, which was on the opposite side of the valley to Whelpley. 
All the developments in the landscape of the parish described in the previous 
pages are summarized in Fic. 4, which is the picture of the area by the mid-14th 
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century. The year 1350 seems to represent the high-water mark of medieval activity 
which now came to a gradual end. In terms of settlement, the years between 1086 
and 1350 saw the appearance of seven new farmsteads or hamlets, associated with one 
completely new open field system, probably 800 acres of assarts in the forest and 
300 acres of enclosures on the downs. Thus by 1350 the agricultural land, excluding 
common pastures, probably covered about 2,800 acres of the parish, an increase of 
1,800 acres since 1086. 
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VI. THE 15TH AND 16TH CENTURIES (fic. 5) 

This is a difficult period to deal with in the parish. There are few documents and 
those that exist are of little value for the purposes of this study. The only way of 
seeing clearly what took place in the parish in this period is to compare the position 
in the mid-r4th century with that in the 17th century, when documents become 
more plentiful and useful. Thus ric. 5 illustrating this period is not as accurate as 
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one might have wished. Nevertheless certain features are clear. The original Cows- 
field village was almost completely deserted, and its open fields partially enclosed. 
Cowsfield Louveras, Whelpley and More hamlet were also partially deserted and 
parts of the Whiteparish open fields were probably enclosed. Assarting of the forest 
gradually came to a stop. That all this happened is certain; what is not so certain 
is when it happened and why. 

Cowsfield Louveras was certainly seriously affected by the Black Death. In 
1349 all the tenants except for three freeholders were dead from the plague and 
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these were later removed.45 This desertion was also accompanied by a change in 
land use. In two I.P.M.s for Cowsfield Louveras before the Black Death, for 1333 and 
1339, the demesne arable is listed as 120 acres with 80 acres of pasture. But by 1361 
the amount of arable was down to 100 acres and the pasture, all enclosed, had 
increased to 200 acres.4° This indicates a drop in the area under crops and perhaps 
a reversion of tenant land to the demesne. But also by 1361 ‘divers tenants’ were 
paying 53s. 4d. in rents, and further evidence for recovery may be noted in the 
continued assarting of land there. In 1355 St. Edmunds College, Salisbury, which 
after 133747 held the Alderstone manor at Cowsfield Louveras, asked for, and was 
granted, permission to assart as much of the forest as it needed.4% All this appears 
to show that, although the Black Death had a sudden and devastating effect on 
Cowsfield Louveras, it soon recovered at least some of its former prosperity. However 
the effect this event had on the physical landscape of the area round the settlement 
was more permanent. The open fields appear to have been at least partly enclosed 
and indeed the only reason why enclosure was not completed until the rgth century 
was because the strips there were mixed up between the two manors. 

In the main village of Cowsfield there is no evidence of the Black Death, nor are 
existing I.P.M.s full enough to see any change in the land use. Certainly the open 
fields were very largely enclosed by 1400, for some 10 acres of arable lying in strips 
at this time, in an area well within the area of the earlier open fields, were bounded 
by enclosures, one of which was called ‘Stodefeld’.49 In addition, the only remaining 
Court Rolls of the Cowsfield Esturmy Manor of 1561-62 contain no references to 
open fields but only to closes. 5° Of these, the ones that can be identified with certainty 
because of the occurrence of the same name on the Tithe Map appear to be in the 
centre of the former open fields. One thing is clear, that in these centuries the former 
village of Cowsfield was reduced to the six or so cottages that now remain. 

Westwards in Whiteparish itself there is no evidence of desertion. The village 
remained a flourishing community and even grew in size between 1334 and 1377.5! 
Yet even here, the 14th to 16th centuries were a period of partial enclosure of the 
open fields. At what date the enclosure took place will never be known as there are 
no documents. However, it is clear that by the 17th century large areas of the former 
open fields had been enclosed. Three-quarters of a mile north-west of the village, 
on the very edge of the former open fields, are a number of modern fields which 
from their shape are clearly enclosed open field strips. These were certainly enclosed 
by 1677 when they are recorded as being part of the lands of the village school.5? The 
area between the village and the demesne enclosure of 1330 to the north was also 
probably enclosed in the 14th and 15th centuries, as were certain furlongs of the open 
fields immediately west of the village. 

While the village of Whiteparish prospered, the hamlet of Whelpley appears 
to have been deserted. It is impossible to discover the date of desertion here from 
documents owing to confusion as to what is meant by references to Whelpley in them. 
By this period the manor of Whelpley included not only the original Whelpley, 
but also the whole of the western end of Whiteparish village. Any evidence for the 
date of the desertion of the original Whelpley has therefore to come from other 
sources. The manor house of Whelpley Manor, originally situated at the original 
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Whelpley, was transferred to a site at the west end of Whiteparish village. This 
house, dated 1627, may represent the rebuilding of the manor house when it was 
transferred to the village. Archaeological evidence may also help here. Though the 
remains of the hamlet of the original Whelpley have not been excavated, medieval 
pottery from the 11th to 15th centuries can be picked up there. There is no 
pottery later than the 15th century except in the garden of the remaining farm. 
Finally, one possible reference to desertion is in a suit at the Court of Chancery in 
1493 following the eviction of a tenant at Whelpley. 53 

In the old hamlet of More desertion also took place, though here again it 
seems to have come late. ‘'wenty-eight taxpayers are listed for Abbotstone tithing 
(in which More lay) in 1377.5! The 28 people included the inhabitants of Abbot- 
stone itself, but these would have been only a small proportion of the total. There 
was still an unspecified number of tenants of the manor living there in the early 
16th century and the Muster Rolls of 1539 list six able-bodied men for the Tithing. 54 
Using the calculation suggested by Hoskins,55 this would give an approximate 
population of 30. By the mid-17th century this hamlet had been further reduced to 
only a farm.5® The date of the enclosure of the open fields there is also unknown. 
They were apparently all enclosed by 1675,5° but the enclosure may have taken 
place much earlier. 

Apart from the one document noted above for 1355, there is no evidence for 
the continued assarting of the forested land in the south of the parish in the late 
14th and 15th centuries. The forest was still being cut down, but apparently not 
as a result of a demand for increased arable land. 57 

To summarize the rather slight evidence of this period, it appears that in these 
centuries there was a general abandonment of some of the former settlements, 
with the consequent enclosure of parts of their open fields. One thing is clear, this 
abandonment was not the direct result of the Black Death. Only Cowsfield Louveras 
was affected to any great extent and, as we have seen, it was only a temporary set- 
back. For the rest the abandonment was over a long period of time. The reasons 
for this process can only be guessed at. It is clear from documents that these centuries 
saw the break-up of the old manorial system, not only here but in Wiltshire in general. 
Much of the demesne land in the various manors appears to have been leased out 
to both large and small landowners who often held land in two or more of the former 
manors.58 This breakdown of the manorial system must have resulted in much more 
freedom of movement and it is possible that this made it easier for people to move to 
what was the main focus of the area, Whiteparish village itself. Thus perhaps by 
the mid-16th century, and certainly by the early 17th century, the earlier expansion 
of settlement had stopped and a concentration of population in Whiteparish village 
had occurred. 


VII. THE 17TH CENTURY (ric. 6) 

Before the concentration of population in Whiteparish village was completed, 
another phase of expansion of settlement started. This new phase started in the 
16th century and was to go on until the present day, but it is convenient to take 
it century by century. 
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This period saw the rise of a new landowning class, who had often made their 
fortunes in commerce and industry as well as in agriculture and who often spent 
their new wealth on new houses, estates and farms. All over England new and 
rebuilt country houses appear and this process ran through all classes of society, 
so that many farms and even cottages which exist today reflect this ‘Great Re- 
building’. 59 
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This general building and rebuilding is reflected in the further development 
of settlement in Whiteparish. Starting at the top of the social scale, between 1604 
and 1620 two new country houses, isolated from any other settlements, were built 
by members of the new gentry. The first was the house at Brickworth, just over a 
mile west-north-west of the village and just west of the former village of Whelpley. 
This house was built probably about 1604 by Giles Eyre. The exact date is unknown 
and the house was burnt down in the rgth century. However, the one engraving 
that exists indicates that an early 17th-century date is probable. 
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The second hall is New House, which lies in the extreme south-west of the parish, 
two miles south-west of the village. This was ‘lately erected’ in 1619! and is said 
to have been built by Sir Edward Gorges, the builder of Longford Castle, as a 
hunting lodge. That this is true is clear from the form of the house, which is of 
brick with a hexagonal centre and three wings. It is clearly designed on the triad 
plan and thus imitates the earlier and far more lavish Longford Castle. 

In Cowsfield four new farms appeared. One was Broxmore Farm, in the extreme 
south-east of the parish, built soon after 1610, the year when Melchet Forest was 
disafforested and enclosed.°3 The architecture of the present farm-house agrees 
with this date. The land of this farm south-east and south-west of the house, including 
the detached part of the parish, is divided into near equal-sized fields, bounded by 
almost straight hedges. The occurrence of the name Purlieu Field denoting land on 
the edge of a forest which has been disafforested is significant. The second farm 
built at this period was Ash Hill House, which lies 700 yards to the north-east, on the 
edge of the then unenclosed Ash Hill Common. The present house, though much 
altered, has an early 17th-century part and is described as a farm and ‘several 
closes’, in an Indenture of 1635.64 The third farm, Morrisholt Farm, lies half 
a mile to the west. ‘The present building is a 1gth-century one but the farm certainly 
existed in 167565 and was probably built by the Morris family who lived in the 
parish in the 16th and early 17th centuries.® The fourth of the Cowsfield farms lay 
to the north of Cowsfield village in the centre of the open fields, and was probably 
erected by the Thayne family who came to Cowsfield in the late 16th century. The 
house was subsequently altered in the 18th and 19th centuries and pulled down in 
1946, but it is clear that it dated from the late 16th or early 17th centuries.°7 

In the western half of the parish another four outlying farms came into existence 
at this time. The present Chalkpit Farm, formerly Legges Farm, halfway between 
Whiteparish and Cowsfield, was built in the early 17th century when the old manor 
of Blaxwell was broken up.®* North of Whiteparish village the present Alderstone 
Farm was built about the same time to judge from the extant building, and certainly 
after 1546 when the land there was acquired by one William St. Barbe. This man 
bought the manor of Alderstone and built a fine house near the church.®9 Alderstone 
Farm was presumably intended as the centre from which the actual farming of the 
estate was to be run. The third of the new farms in the western part of the parish was 
Dry Farm, which lies a mile and a half west-north-west of the village. Up to the early 
17th century this part of the parish had remained open downland. The farm was 
built in the early 17th century by the Stockman family from Downton, west of 
Whiteparish, who about this time bought many hundreds of acres of land in the 
general area.7° As well as the building of the farm, all the downland round it, cover- 
ing some 200 acres, was enclosed, either at once or piecemeal, over the next century. 
The last of the new farms was Gills Hole Farm in the south-west of the parish. The 
existing building is of 17th-century date and was almost certainly built a short while 
before it is first recorded in 1689.7! 

The making of new and enclosed fields from the forest and the downland also 
took place without the establishment of new farms. South of Whiteparish village 
a small area of forest was cleared at this time, breaking up the U-shaped forest 
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edge which the earlier assarts had left. Six hundred yards west of Goldens Farm 
is an area of some 50 acres divided into small fields with straight sides and near 
square corners, which are known today as Burnt Ground. These fields were called 
New Burnt Grounds in 1618, indicating that they had not long been taken from the 
forest.72 Further north on Dean Hill there is also evidence that enclosure of the 
downland had taken place by the mid-17th century, for 6 acres of arable land called 
Dean Close is recorded in 1636.73 

The various open fields of the parish also suffered enclosure. There is no 
record of any enclosure in the Cowsfield Louveras fields, but in the original Cowsfield 
the small area that remained open by the 16th century soon disappeared. Although a 
map of c. 1620 of land belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford,s shows strips 
as still existing then, terriers of land in 1561 and 156274 make it clear that not only 
were some of the strips hedged, but one half-acre strip ‘. . . shooteth through a hedge 
in the Came Croft’. Certainly in the few existing documents of 17th-century date 
concerning land in Cowsfield there is no record of strips, but only of closes and 
fields.75 In the open fields of Whiteparish itself there is little direct evidence for 
enclosure. However, from the amount of piecemeal enclosure that had obviously 
gone on by the late 18th century it is clear that it was a process which had been taking 
place for some time. The open fields of the former hamlet of More had also dis- 
appeared completely by the late 17th century. The existing documents all refer 
to enclosed fields or plots in the area.7° 

One last feature in the development of the pattern of settlement in the 17th 
century appears to have been the spread of houses south from the village along the 
road leading into the forest. Here an unknown number of houses or cottages were 
built. Some have been demolished or rebuilt, but a few remain and are clearly 
17th century, though almost impossible to date more accurately. The reason for 
this spread of settlement can perhaps be explained in terms of population. 

Population can be calculated with a reasonable degree of accuracy from 
baptisms in the parish registers.77 In 1580 it was about 450 and had risen to nearly 
700 by 1700. Much of this increase must have been absorbed within the existing 
village as there is evidence for the subdividing of existing houses into tenements, but 
some at least of the increased population was forced to build new homes on the 
common land south of the village. 

By 1700, with the new enclosures in the forest and on the downs, the total area of 
agricultural land had risen to about 3,600 acres, an increase of 800 acres since 1350. 


VII. THE 18TH CENTURY (cic. 7) 

This period saw the continuation of the processes started in the previous 
century. The most striking change that this century brought to the parish, in terms 
of its physical appearance, was the almost total rebuilding of most of the village and 
many of the outlying farms in brick. This rebuilding was either the result of, or, 
perhaps less likely, the cause of the growth of a local brick and tile industry which 
was to reach major proportions in the 19th century.78 The rise in population noted in 
the 17th century went on increasing from 700 in 1700 to 800 in 1800. No doubt the 
houses in the village were able to absorb some, but again other new houses were 
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built south of the village on common land, and also around Sansons Farm, to the 
south-west. Elsewhere in the parish there was only a little new development. The 
important exceptions were two entirely new small settlements in Cowsfield. 

In 1756 the Salisbury-Romsey road passing through the parish was turnpiked.79 
Over most of its length within the parish the existing road was only improved, but 
in Cowsfield the part between Cowsfield Green and the county boundary was 
abandoned, and a new and perfectly straight road was cut to the south of it for a 
distance of a mile and a half until it joined the old road again in Sherfield English. A 
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toll house and gate were built half a mile east of Cowsfield, and during the next 
50 years a small group of cottages grew up round it. One is dated 1759. This small 
settlement became known as Cowsfield Gate. The second settlement at Cowsfield lay 
along the old east-west road close to the county boundary east of Ash Hill House 
where, on the edge of Ash Hill Common, two groups of cottages were built during 
this period. They are difficult to date accurately, but probably belong to the later 
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part of the century. In fact one was still uncompleted in 1808 when it was sold, being 
described as ‘an unfinished messuage or tenement or dwelling house’.8° A small 
number of new cottages was also built in the detached block of the parish, near 
Landford. These are shown by Andrews and Dury on their map of 1773 and some of 
those that remain are of this date. 

Towards the end of the 18th century, the old farm house north of Cowsfield 
village was altered and turned into a modest country house by the Dench family, 
who bought it in 1767.8! At the same time a small park was established round it. 

The other major new feature of the landscape of the parish in this century was 
the almost complete enclosure of all the downland in the north. This area of about 
goo acres was now divided up into rectangular fields of 10-40 acres. Again the exact 
date is unknown, but it had probably taken place before 1773 when the area is 
shown as fenced on the Andrews and Dury map of Wiltshire. Certainly the area 
between Whelpley Farm and the northern parish boundary had been enclosed by 
1767 as all the fields here are listed in a schedule with a lease for Whelpley Farm.*? 
The land to the east of this was likewise already enclosed by 1755 when a field called 
Coppice Ground on Dean Hill was sold.83 Soon afterwards a new farm was built in 
these newly-enclosed fields, one and a quarter miles north of the village, called Dean 
Hill Farm.’4 With the appearance of these enclosures the total area of agricultural 
land in the parish rose to nearly 5,000 acres, a figure which has remained almost 
static up to the present. 


IX. THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES 

The last 180 years have seen no slackening in the rate of change in the land- 
scape of the parish. Indeed, if anything, the process has accelerated. 

The most important aspect of the early 19th century was the large increase in 
population. From 800 inhabitants in 1800, the number rose to 1,350 in 1851 in spite 
of emigration to the Americas.*5 The increased importance of the local brick 
industry probably provided work for many of the inhabitants. There are at least 
ten brick pits shown on the Tithe Map of 1842 and the remains of many more can be 
seen today in various places in the southern part of the parish. The occupations of 
brickmaker and bricklayer feature large in the 1851 census returns for the parish.*® 

To cope with this vastly increased population more cottages and houses appeared 
all over the parish, especially again on the common land south of the village, but 
also at the east end of the village itself, and both at Cowsfield and east of Ash Hill 
House. The best of these are only small cottages of brick with low-pitched slate roofs, 
typical of the early to middle 19th century. The worst are crude timber-framed 
shacks with slate-hung walls. Many of them, shown on the Tithe Map of 1842, have 
now gone and only their abandoned gardens remain. 

The beginning of the 19th century saw the end of the open fields of Whiteparish, 
which were finally completely enclosed by Act of Parliament in 1804.7 The fields 
were first divided up into many small parcels as a result of the large number of free- 
holders in the village but during the next 80 years many of them sold or exchanged 
their uneconomic plots,’7 and the physical manifestation of this was the appearance 
of large enclosed fields which still remain. 
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The 19th century also saw the growth and improvement of the country houses 
and their estates. The 18th-century park round Cowsfield Hall was enlarged and 
the existing road from Cowsfield north past the Hall was closed and a new road 
cut round the eastern edge of the park. This was carried out by the Paget family, 
who owned Cowsfield in the early years of the century.88 More important was a 
completely new hall and park which was built in 1812 at Broxmore, just east of 
Cowsfield Louveras, in the area of the old open fields of that former hamlet. In 
1812 a Robert Bristow pulled down the manor house of the St. Barbes near the 
church and built a new hall at Broxmore immediately east of Cowsfield Louveras, 
on the land which had belonged to the manor since at least 1166. The house no 
longer exists, but from the one surviving photograph*9 it appears to have been 
a low two-storied building with stuccoed walls in the Regency style. A park was 
laid out in front and to the south of the Hall, with ‘temples’, etc., and lodges, 
also in the Regency style, were built at the entrance to the main drive. 

The improvement of the estates by their landowners did not finish with the 
halls and parks. Upper Farm, 700 yards north of Cowsfield Hall, was built between 
1811 and ¢. 1830. It is not shown on the first edition O.S. one-inch map of 1811, but 
architecturally it must be before c. 1830. The successors to the Pagets certainly built 
new lodges at the southern ends of the drives, gamekeepers’ cottages in the woods, 
and c. 1880 authorized the construction of a farm, known as New Manor Farm, 
on the western side of the park. In the western half of the parish the Nelson family, 
who acquired most of the land there, also built a new farm, south of Blaxwell Farm 
in the old assarts, called Common Farm, about 1830 to judge from its architecture. 
It certainly did not exist in 1811.9° Further west, the Eyre family at Newhouse 
appear to have carried out further enclosures of the woodland south of the park and 
large new rectangular fields were made in this area between 1773 and 1842.9! The 
North Common, in the detached part of the parish to the south, was also all enclosed 
during the 19th century and certainly after 1811, and another new farm, North 
Common Farm, appeared there c. 1840. 

The last 60 years has continued to see changes in the landscape of the parish. The 
early part of this century saw the growth of a number of large villa-type houses in the 
village, and this process has gone on increasing with the growth of modern ribbon 
development on all the roads leading from the village. This is largely the result of 
the use of the village as a dormitory settlement for people working in Salisbury, 
Winchester and Southampton. Crippling death duties, especially after World 
War II, led to the break up of the 19th-century estates, and both Cowsfield and 
Broxmore Halls were demolished in the late 1940s and their parks returned to 
arable farming. Another new farm has appeared, and many of the old fields have been 
amalgamated to facilitate the use of modern agricultural machinery. 
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THE STRANGE DEATH OF 
EDWARD LANGFORD 


by JENNIFER MILLER and K. H. ROGERS 


ALEXANDER LANGFORD of Trowbridge, the prosperous clothier mentioned by 
Leland,t and the great-great-great-great-grandfather of Queen Mary II and 
Queen Anne, died in 1545. His eldest son, Edward, a clothier like his father, was then 
over thirty years of age,? and by his marriage to Mary, daughter of William Long of 
Freshford,3 a clothier of the family of the Longs of Semington, had a daughter Mary 
and a son Alexander.4 His wife was heir to her father’s house at Freshford, ‘with all 
the mills and implements . . . and grounds with pastures thereto belonging’, in 
addition to her dowry of at least forty pounds.5 Edward was left his own father’s 
lands in Blandford, Freshford, and Hilperton, so that his worldly estate was well 
established. 

The loss of his first wife probably did not affect his prosperity, for he would have 
retained her property. His second marriage to Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Bewshin of Cottles in Atworth, may have been equally advantageous to him 
financially, besides forming him an alliance with a reputable family of gentry.7 But 
Edward’s sudden death in mysterious circumstances put the position of his young 
widow and children in great jeopardy. The reason for this can be deduced from the 
first of a series of documents relating to his death now in the Public Record Office. 

A bill of complaint was addressed to Edward VI by: ‘Richard Cox, Doctor in 
Divinity, and chief Almoner unto your highness. That where one Edward Langford, 
late of Trowbridge in the county of Wiltshire, clothier, the fifth day of February in 
the sixth year of your most gracious reign’, [1552] ‘between the hours of one and 
three of the clock at afternoon the same day feloniously hanged himself, in a barn 
of his own standing very near the town of Trowbridge aforesaid. Which Edward at 
the time of his death was in possession of certain goods and chattels, as well real as 
personal, to the value of one thousand pounds or thereabouts; which goods and 
chattels as the goods and chattels of the said Edward, felon of himself, do belong 
to your said subject as Almoner to Your Majesty, and of right ought to appertain 
and belong, according to the purport and meaning of your most gracious letters 
patent unto him made in this behalf. Nevertheless, most gracious sovereign lord, 
whereas Roger Chever, Coroner of the liberties of ‘Trowbridge aforesaid, called 
before him twelve men, whereof most part of them were of the same town of Trow- 
bridge, and gave them their oath and charge diligently to inquire and true present- 
ment to make, upon the view of the body of the said Edward, how the same Edward 
came to his destruction and death in the said barn, the same twelve men: that is to 
say Thomas Ellys, Thomas Wallys, John Graunte, John Hollocke, Richard 
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Rushmore, William Wylkins, John Berde, Robert Pryor, Richard Prior, William 
Cheverell, William Adams, William Graunte and Richard Gore: tendering more 
certain, crafty and colourable evidence unto them untruly surmised, than the dis- 
charge of their oath and bounden duty towards God and Your Majesty, to the intent 
to defeat your highness of the said goods and chattels, which do belong unto your 
highness by virtue of your prerogative royal; have untruly and lewdly presented and 
found that the said Edward Langford was not the cause of his own death. But that 
Hugh Mackerell, card maker, and John Skye, wire drawer, dwelling at Pole in 
Byskaye, with others which were never seen nor heard of before in that country, nor 
elsewhere in that country, came that way, robbed and hanged the said Edward in 
the said barn: as by an Inquisition taken at Trowbridge aforesaid before the said 
Chever and Robert Barter Coroners, upon the view of the body of the said Edward 
Langford, more at large doth and may appear. Wherein the said Jury have com- 
mitted open and manifest perjury, to the dangerous and evil example of such like 
offenders, and to the prejudice of your highness, if condign punishment and speedy 
remedy by Your Majesty be not shortly had and provided in this behalf. In considera- 
tion whereof, may it please your highness, the premises considered, to grant your 
most gracious writ of subpoena to be directed unto the said twelve men. Command- 
ing them, and every of them, by the same, personally to appear before Your 
Majesty and the Lords of your most honourable Council in your Star Chamber at 
Westminster at a certain day by your highness to be limited, then and there to answer 
to their naughty behaviour in the premises. And your said Almoner shall daily pray 
to Almighty God for the prosperous estate of Your Majesty long to endure.’® 

Ten of the thirteen men named by Cox made their defence as follows: “The 
answer of Thomas Ellys, Thomas Wallys, John Graunte, William Wylkins, John 
Berde, Robert Pryor, Richard Prior, William Adams, William Graunte, and 
Richard Gore defendants, to the bill of complaint of Richard Cox, Doctor of 
Divinity, plaintiff . . . that true it is that the said Edward Langford in the said bill 
a-named was found dead in the barn mentioned in the said bill of complaint, 
which barn is within the liberties of the said town of ‘Trowbridge. Whereupon the 
said Roger Chever Coroner of the said liberties, upon knowledge thereof had, caused 
the said defendants and others to be sworn and to present by their oaths, upon the 
view of the body of the said Edward Langford, how and by what means the same 
Edward came to his death. Whereupon the said defendants and others charged and 
sworn to present as is aforesaid, viewed the body of the said Edward. Upon sight and 
view whereof, by due consideration of the circumstances of things aptly to be pre- 
sumed, how and by what means the same Edward came to his death, as also upon 
divers apparent causes considered by the said defendants and others sworn as is 
aforesaid, it was manifest that the said Edward Langford did not hang himself. 
But that he was, by the violence of some malefactors and evilly disposed persons, 
hanged and put to death. By reason whereof the said defendants could not, without 
committing perjury, to the condemnation of their own consciences and breaking of 
the King’s Majesty’s laws, find and give their verdict upon their oaths that the said 
Edward did hang himself. And forasmuch as every Jury and inquest of office taken 
before any Coroner within this realm, upon the view of any dead body, are bounden 
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to present who did kill the same dead body, or otherwise how and by what means 
- such dead body came to his death: and that for divers and sundry causes to be 
alleged, the said defendants and others sworn as is aforesaid, were assured in their 
consciences that the said Edward was hanged and put to death by the violence of 
others as is aforesaid, but by whom, precisely, they knew not: therefore according 
to the ancient law of this realm the said defendants and others sworn named two 
persons certainly by name, to commit the said naughty and devilish act, as lawful it 
was for them to do, for the causes aforesaid . . .’9 

The bill and answer reveal two curious features of the law at that time. One was 
that the goods and chattels of a suicide were forfeit to the Crown, to be distributed to 
the poor by the king’s almoner. A similar case argued at length early in Elizabeth’s 
reign shows that the forfeiture extended to leasehold and copyhold property held 
jointly by a man and his wife, '° and it is known that Edward occupied copyhold lands 
in Trowbridge.!t There was even some doubt whether freehold lands might not also 
be involved.1? That forfeiture was a real threat is confirmed by Pepys over a century 
later, when he described the dreadful situation facing the widow and family of his 
cousin, who had tried to kill himself. 13 

The second feature of the law was that a verdict of murder by person or persons 
unknown was not acceptable, so that if the coroner’s jury could not actually name a 
murderer, it was an established practice to invent ‘some fictitious name, as John-a- 
Noke, which serves the turn’.14 The jurors in this case openly acknowledged that they 
had followed this practice. The question clearly was whether Langford had really 
been murdered, or whether the jury had only brought in their verdict to save his 
goods for his wife and children, and he had in fact committed suicide. It was the 
question of perjury by the jurors which made the matter one to be heard in the Court 
of Star Chamber. 

To go further into the matter a set of interrogatories was prepared to be 
administered to the jury.15 Instead of being chosen as disinterested persons, un- 
conversant with the business before the court, jurors were then expected also 
to act as witnesses, and to have a particular knowledge of the facts of a case.*© Here 
they seem to have had to assume the role of amateur detectives as well, judging by 
the searching questions prepared for them. Each is set out here in turn, followed by 
the most relevant answers given to it. 
| ‘First, whether the said Edward Langford, at any time before his death, was about to 

hang or drown himself, or otherwise to destroy himself, and where and in what place he would 
so have done: and whether tt were bruited and reported that the said Edward would have done 
or did so destroy himself.’ 

‘William Graunte, husbandman: never knew or heard that Langford did any 
time before his death go about to hang, drown, or otherwise to destroy himself, 
nor any bruit or voice was thereof.’ 

‘John Berde, baker: knoweth that [some] weeks before his death, he was in a 
boat upon the river there, in showing and appointing certain places of his ground 
adjoining to the same river to certain workmen there, for a hedge to be made for the 
defence of his said ground. And so by chance he fell out of the boat into the river, 
and rose again, and in his rising he caught hold of a bough of a crab tree. And then 
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one John Strong, this deponent’s servant, being thereby, came to him and proffered 
him his staff. Whereon he took hold, and so was guided to the land again. And 
afterward, the same night, he sent for this deponent and his wife to supper, and 
willed them to thank their said servant for his good help in saving him from the 
danger of the water.’ 

“Second, where and in what place the said Lang ford did hang himself, and [who] were 
the first finders of him, and how and in what manner they found him hanging. And who cut him 
down, and whether he was warm when he was cut down, yea or nay.’ 

‘William Graunte: Langford was found hanging in a barn of his called Poll 
Barn, and his servants first found him, whose names be Emnans and Symmes, and 
otherwise he cannot name them. When they so first found him his corpse was warm, 
and his money was taken from him, and also the rings off his fingers. He was cut 
down before this deponent came.’ 

‘John Berde: Symmes did cut him down, Emnans did hold him up. He was 
found so hanging upon one of the beams of the barn with a cord.’ 

‘Third, whether the said Langford was robbed or hanged by any other person or persons. 
Which uf he were, what were their names and where they dwelt. And whether they that robbed 
him, uf any such were, gave him any strokes or wounds upon his body or head, and in what 
part, and of what length, breadth and depth the same wounds were of.’ 

‘William Graunte: it did appear to this deponent and the rest of the jury, that 
Langford was hanged and come to his death by some thieves which robbed him. 
And for that the jury could not have knowledge by what persons it was so done, the 
coroner gave them advice that by the order of the law they must needs name some 
persons to be the doers thereof. And-so thereupon the foreman with the rest of the 
jury did agree together upon certain names, which he now remembreth not, nor their 
dwelling place. And saith that upon the view of the body it did evidently appear to 
the jury that he had a dry stroke upon the left shoulder, and that his joint-bone of 
the neck was broken.’ 

‘John Berde: Langford was hanged and robbed but by whom it could not be 
known. And so they declared to the coroner, and to the Almoner’s deputy, who 
advised them, saying that by the course of the law they must needs find the same 
to be done by some persons certain to be named. And thereupon the jury agreed 
together, and named Hugh Mackerell and John Skye, dwellers in Byskaye, and 
presented that unless it were done by them, they could not tell by what persons 
it should so be done.’ 

‘Fourth, whether there did appear among the straw or dust in the place where Lang ford 
was found hanging, any token or sign of shuffling of feet, or that Lang ford had made any 
struggling whereby it might appear that he was robbed and hanged against his will.’ 

‘William Graunte: this deponent and the rest of the jury did not come to the 
view of the same body until twenty-four hours after he was so found. At what time, 
he could not perceive or understand any tokens of shuffling in the straw or dust 
there, and the body lay on the ground there at their coming thither.’ 

‘Thomas Ellys, schoolmaster: he saw not nor perceived any shuffling in the 
barn, for the same is hard floored, and no straw under the place where he 
did hang.’ 
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‘William Adams, weaver: there was much straw scattered abroad in the floor of 

the same barn.’ 

‘Fifth, whether the doors of the same place where he was hanged were locked or pinned in 
the inside, or otherwise made fast, when he was first found.’ 

‘William Graunte: it was declared to the jury by the servants that first found 
him, that the one door of the barn was fast locked, and the other door, next the high 
way, was open.’ 

‘Sixth, whether the persons that should rob or hang Lang ford, if any such were, did take 
from him any sums of money, rings or jewels, and to what value the same rings and jewels did 
amount to. And whether the township of Trowbridge did make hue and cry after the murderers 
and robbers, according to the laws of this realm. Seventh, whether the first finders of Lang ford, 
or any other the day of his death, did find his purse about him or not.’ 

‘William Graunte: it was declared that the money and rings of Langford were 
taken away, but to what value it was he knoweth not. And the township of Trow- 
bridge did make no cry or hue after the same murderers, because they knew not the 
time thereof.’ 

‘Robert Pryor, husbandman: it was declared to the jury by the first finders of 
him that his purse was then about him, opened, and the money with his rings of his 
fingers robbed away. And he knoweth of no outcry made upon the same robbery, 
but that the two servants that first found him were stayed, until further knowledge 
thereof.’ 

‘Eighth, how long it was from that time that Lang ford was absent or came from his own 
house, before he was found hanging, dead.’ 

‘John Berde: by report it was three hours between the time that Langford 
departed from his house, and the time that he was found so hanging.’ 

‘Robert Pryor: by report it was about an hour and a half.’ 

“Thomas Wallys, weaver: it was two hours after his dinner ere he were so found.’ 

‘Ninth, what communication or talk was between the parson of Trowbridge and Lang ford 
the day of his death, concerning such vile and horrible dreams as Lang ford was troubled withal, 
and how long after the same talk Lang ford was found hanging.’ 

‘John Berde: by report the parson of Trowbridge did borrow money of Langford 
about noon of the day of his death, and when he had received the same in gold, the 
parson said ‘‘Now I have my dream, for I dreamed this night that I had my hand full 
of gold, but when I waked I had not forty pence in my house.” Whereto Langford 
answered ‘“‘Marry, and I had such naughty and filthy dreams this night as ever I 
had.”’ Whereto the parson answered “Dreams be but fantasies.” And so they 
departed. And between two and three of the clock at afternoon of the same day he 
was found hanged.’ 

‘Tenth, by whom Ellys and his fellows were charged to inquire of the death of Lang ford, 
and by whom the presentment was taken.’ 

‘William Graunte: Roger Chever, Bailiff of ‘Trowbridge and coroner there 
within the liberties of the same town, did charge the jury to enquire of this matter, 
and their presentment was given up to the high coroner of Wiltshire.’ 

‘Thomas Ellys: they delivered up their presentment to the same coroner, and to 
one Barter, the coroner of the shire, and to William R ... de, deputy to the Almoner.’ 
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‘Eleventh, how far the place where Lang ford was found hanging is distant from the town 
of Trowbridge.’ 

‘William Graunte: two arrow shots.’ 

‘Thomas Ellys: a good bowshot from any house of the town of Trowbridge.’ 

‘Twelfth, by whose means and procurement you were moved to find that Langford was 
robbed and after hanged by those that [have] been supposed to hang him, and what the names 
of them that moved, procured, and stirred you to give the verdict were; and what reward, com- 
modity, or pleasure you were offered to find the same verdict, and by whom _you were offered the 
same.’ 

‘William Graunte: was not procured or stirred by any person, nor received 
reward or promise of reward to find that Langford was robbed and after hanged. 
But saith they did so find because upon the view of the same body there appeared a 
black stroke upon his left shoulder, and by the report of them that first found him it 
did appear that his money and rings were taken away, and that he was robbed.’ 

‘Thirteenth, if no such commodity, pleasure, or reward was offered or promised you, what 
was the very true and just occasion that_you should give such a verdict.’ 

“Thomas Ellys: he and the rest of the jury did so find and give verdict because 
that it appeared in conscience unto them that he was hanged and robbed.’ 

‘William Wylkins, clothier: he gave the same verdict according to the evidence, 
and in conscience, for it appeared that the man was robbed of that he had about 
him, and had a stripe on the shoulder, and was all days of his life a godly man and of 
good conversation, without all suspicion to do any act for the destroying of himself.’ 

“Thomas Wallys: this deponent was much moved therein by the honest conversa- 
tion of the man, and his godly living.’ 

‘John Graunte of Staverton, husbandman: was lead in conscience to find him 
not guilty of his own death because he was so honest a man, and a true dealer 
amongst his neighbours, and of a godly life.’ 

The jury had put up a stout defence, and although the exact outcome of the 
case is not known it seems most likely that Edward Langford’s dependants were 
saved from the ruin that had threatened them. His widow’s hand was eagerly 
sought by other clothiers, and she married three times more.'7 His twelve-year-old 
heir, Alexander, passed into the wardship of a relative, William Horton of Iford,8 
one of the four overseers of his estate named in Edward Langford’s will. Alexander 
lived to enjoy the property at Freshford until 1604, when it passed to his brother 
John,'9 who was born posthumously some months after his father’s death.2° Dr. Cox, 
the almoner, would scarcely have prosecuted his claim to the estate after August 
1553, when he was imprisoned and deprived of all his preferments on suspicion 
of having plotted to put Lady Jane Grey on the throne.?! 

Apart from its dramatic quality and legal interest, the affair brings to light 
several points of local interest which may be briefly mentioned. The barn in which 
the hanging took place, called Poll Barn by William Graunte, formed part of a small 
copyhold tenement called a Monday’s land which was granted to Alexander, 
Edward’s father, in 1529.22 It was then called Powes Barn, and later often Powells. 
The name survives in Polebarn Road, and the actual site of the barn can be confi- 
dently traced from manorial records, rate books and census returns, to the land on 
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the east side of that road adjoining the Paxcroft Brook. By 1663 the barn had been 
converted to a cottage.?3 In the eighteenth century it was replaced by a substantial 
house which remained until the nineteen-thirties. 

The fact that the liberties of Trowbridge, which arose from its position as part 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, ran to its own coroner has not been noticed elsewhere. 
In this case the coroner evidently thought the presence of the county coroner advis- 
able. He was in fact the bailiff of Trowbridge, and probably had no legal background 
himself. The members of the jury were clearly prominent townspeople. Seven of 
them sat on the manorial jury only a few weeks before, and six of them were copy- 
holders of manorial lands.24 Thomas Ellis, the foreman, held by lease the manor 
farm of Trowbridge. The description of him as schoolmaster is interesting, as one 
would hardly expect to find the master of a chantry school holding such a property. 
The rector who had to borrow money of Langford was Thomas Moleyns, who 


held the living from 1528 until his death in 1558. 
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NOTES ON THE YOUNG FAMILY OF 
EBBESBOURNE WAKE 


by W. E. V. YOUNG 


THIS IS THE story of an ordinary working class family, with no pretensions to rank 
or affluence, but who played their part in the life of a village which remained their 
home for over 300 years. They trace their descent from a William Young of Ebbes- 
bourne Wake, husbandman, whose Will was proved in the court of the Archdeacon 
of Sarum on 6th April, 1581." 

The will is as follows: 


To be buried within the Churchyard of Ebbesborne. 

Parish Church 3s. 4d., to be paid within four years of my decease. 

Son William the elder two ewes and two lambs. 

Son Henry two ewes, two lambs, platter, etc. 

Son Rudulpe the same. 

Son Symon an acre of wheat upon the ground. 

Son William the younger an acre of barley upon the ground. 

Daughter Anne, a cow, best pan, best crock, best platter, and best pottinger. 

Wife Margaret to have the use of all the said cattle and household stuff until 
children come to the age of twenty years. Also the Residue. She to be Executrix. 

Cousin William Short childer lamb to be delivered at the end of one whole 
year after decease. 

I make my will beloved friends in Christ. Henry Jeffrey, and Rudulphe Button 
Overseers, and they to have each of them for their pains a bushel of wheat. 

Hugh Harvye of Burchalke £3. 6. 8d. 

Witnesses: John Rabbits, Symon Whyte. 


Debts Owed by Testator 


Thomas More of this parish 20/- to be paid at the Feast of the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin next coming. 

William Haylocke of this parish 10/- to be paid at the Feast of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist next coming. 

John Addams of this parish 33/4d, to be paid at the Feast of the Circumcision 
of Christ, commonly called New Years Day next coming for a horse I bought of 
him, or else to have the horse again in his good lyking as he was when I received 
him of him at his own charge. 

Robert Roser of this parish 2/-. 


The testator might well have been the friar, Will’ms Yong, who among others 
signed the deed of surrender of the Grey Friars of Salisbury to Henry VIII on 
and October 1539.? In the burial entries of his sons William the elder and Symon 
in the registers for 1626 and 1627 (Diocesan Transcripts), the surname in both instances 
is spelt ‘Yong’, contrary to the form given elsewhere. This suggests that their father 
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and Friar Will’ms Yong might have been one and the same person. We know 
that on the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII, to quote Gasquet, ‘the 
monks and poor friars were turned out of their home to find their way in the world 
as best they might’,3 and there would have been ample time between 1539 and 1581 
for Friar Yong to have migrated out to Ebbesbourne Wake, settled down to 
husbandry to gain a living, married, and raised a family before his death. 

It was probably William the younger of his Will who was one of the principal 
witnesses called for the prosecution in the Star Chamber Case concerning the burial 
of Thomas Gawen of Norrington, Wiltshire, who died in 1604. 

During the reign of Elizabeth I, Thomas Gawen was heavily fined for not 
attending his parish church at Alvediston, as the law then required. He was a ‘Popish 
Recusant’, as Catholics were then called. Eventually Norrington and all the rest of 
his property was confiscated to the Queen’s use. Amongst the latter was a small 
farm of about 150 acres of land and a cottage in Ebbesbourne Wake, still known as 
‘Gawens’, not only for that reason but for the fact that four generations of Henry 
Gawens lived here from 1654 until the last one died on 3rd June 1771. 

Thomas Gawen died at Hurdcott Manor in the parish of Barford St. Martin 
on 12th August 1604. The parson at Barford St. Martin was ‘Mr. Doctor Wilkes’ 
(also spelt ‘John Weekes’), clerk, who—according to Robert Gawen’s deposition— 
refused permission for him to be buried there. His body was then brought over the 
downs by night and buried in the vault in the Gawen Aisle of Alvediston Church, to 
which he rightly belonged—and this seems to be where the trouble started. On the 
loss of his property, Norrington had been granted to Sir George Fortescue, who in 
turn leased it to a Richard Kennell. The latter at that time was living there with his 
family. Previously, on 7th August, while the parish was at church, Mrs. Gawen and 
two servants had entered the house and locked the doors. A riot ensued and it appears 
that they kept possession for several days, amusing themselves by shooting at the 
Kennells with bows and guns, as described by the late G. M. Young in his article 
‘Some Wiltshire Cases in Star Chamber’.4 But this article derives from a printed 
copy of a MS. at Fonthill, and deals with the subject in general, not with the burial 
of Thomas Gawen in particular. A complete, and more correct, account of it is to be 
found in the contemporary papers relating to it in the Public Record Office.5 

It would take too long to quote the whole of it in the present paper, but a 
summary of the deposition by William Young at the inquest held at Alvediston is as 
follows: 


STAR CHAMBER CASE 
Concerning the burial of Thomas Gawen of Norrington, Wilts. 


29 May 1605. William Yonge of Ebbesbourne Wake, in the Countie of 
Wilteshr, husbandman, aged 37 yeares or thereaboutes, 
sworn, etc. 


Stated* he had known Thomas Gawen for twenty years, for he was his near neighbour. 
That on the 21 day of September last past (1604), Richard Kennell procured Thomas 
Banester and William Fanston to take the body of Thomas Gawen out of the vault in the 
church, and after standing the coffin on end in the grave for a quarter of an hour, did draw 


* Spelling modernized. 
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it with a ‘cordelyne’ out of the church and through the churchyard of Alvediston, down a 
hill into a meadow about 20 yards distant, by two persons who were reputed to be Kennell’s 
servants, but whom he did not know. 

In the meantime Xpofer Kennell, a son, had fetched a hammer and a pair of pincers 
from Norrington ‘werewith they did tear and break open the coffin and tumble the body 
out and lay it on the face and bellie upon the ground’. Then having turned the body over 
with a staff, Fanston ripped up the shroud with a knife from the lower part of the breast 
up to the ‘crowne’ of the head, whereupon Kennell gave it as his opinion that Gawen had 
strangled himself. 

The jury who were present with the Coroner, Hurst, then drew near and viewed the 
body, but could find no evidence but that Gawen had died a natural death; and that the 
signs Kennell claimed to have seen were none other than the deformation caused by its 
being bumped and tumbled about. ‘The witness further stated that Mr. Edmond Chadwell, 
foreman of the jury, rebuked Kennell and said that he well perceived his malice and cruel 
stomach, and admonished him to leave off his such proceedings, or else he would die in the 
gaol, be hanged on the gallows, or make some other wicked end. 

The key of the church door was for four or five days conveyed away to Norrington, 
and the door fast locked, while the body remained in the meadow. While it lay on the 
ground, dogs seen approaching it had to be driven away. 


Although succeeding generations are known to have lived in the village, it is 
not until we come to Joseph Young that we are able to glean more of their history. 
Joseph seems to have been a little above the ordinary type of his class and times, for 
when he was 21 he began to keep a diary. The entries are intermittent, ranging from 
family and village affairs to the way to make the works of a grandfather clock, but 
it is a valuable record all the same. He made use of it until 1796, the year before his 
death. His handwriting is excellent but his spelling was phonetic, which is after all a 
good, and not a bad point. As we read, we can almost hear the beautiful local dialect 
he spoke. On the first page he had written: 

Joseph Young, His Book, 1743—Bought him at Shasbury—Cost 10d. Joseph Young 
was borne in Decimber 1722 an now he is 21 years old in the year of 1743. Joseph Young 
was prentised at Ebbesbourn to Samuel Jobson the blacksmith for 7 years and he hath been 
out of his time this 3 years come July 1747. 


Here are a few extracts from the book: 

I bought a old house of Mr. William Coles of the Cloes of Sarum in ye year of 1746 
and he cost me £11. And I went and paid him at Coome [Coombe Bissett] and Farmer 
Henry Rebbeck was with me November the 12 day 1746. Joseph Young have put in 
George Young’s life and John Young [his brothers] and his own life in the Leese. I let my 
house to John Sturgist for a year and hee went in to itt 27 daye of November 1746. And I 
am to have 25 shillings a year 

1750 April 22. For a New Coat and wastcoat of Broad Cloeth a green wastcoat and 
Lite coat and new Briches att Chilmark fair—July before cost 16 shillings. And a new 
Hatt. The Cloath for the coat I had of Mr. Hill of Horning Sim cost 16 shillings. The tailor 
Stainer made itt and the Trimming I bought at Sarum. ‘The hatt cost 5/6d and the cloath 
cost ten shillings a yard and that was all I had for the wast kitt a yard. 

May the 21 1743 I bought a Ring Cost 13 shillings 

Finally we come to his own account of his wedding. 

Joseph Young Was Mared July 13, 1753, at Fifild and Henry Good Mared mee and 
Squire Hanham was father and we dined at Mr. Hanhams that day and Thomas Addams 


was Clark at fifild the Same Time. My Time was out this 1 of July by the Old Stile but now 
it is the 12 of July by the new Stile so | was maryed the next day folowing which was the 13. 
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But I had been out of my time when I was maryed 12 years and 7 years I was prentis that 
makes 19 years I had been a Smith and 11 years and half when I was prentised. So I am 30 
years of age last Crismas or Cranborn Fair. 


It will be observed that Joseph mentioned everybody concerned, even down to 
the Clerk—except the bride, who seems to have been present at the ceremony if the 
fact that Mr. Hanham was ‘father’ meant that he gave the lady away. Fortunately 
the parish registers give her name as Mary King. 

In ye year of 1762 I had the Living of my father and I sowed wheat in South field that 
year. South field I So’d 2 bushells and a half of wheat I had of Budden and a peck of 
white yeard in ye Acker at ye bush in all ye Acker took 2 bushells and 3 pecks. South field 
ye upper half Soed 2 bushells of Leas corn we Leas oats, and the lower half I Soed with 
white yeard I had of Farmer Rebbeck a bushell and peck. So I soed in all 6 bushells of 
wheat in South field made a end the 4 day of october. The bush acre 4 day. Wheat was 
4 shillings and 3d Rebbeck and 4 shillings and 6d buddens that year 1763/2. 


Bush Acre was a separate piece of land, and still survives as a field-name in the 
South Fields. His living, or farm, consisted of small portions of land widely scattered 
about the parish. It included land at Bitcombe on the south-east boundary, Honey- 
gaston on the north, besides that in the south and east fields, and in Churchway. It is 
of interest to note that these fields were farmed by his descendants down to the 
beginning of the present century. So besides other occupations the family had 
continued the husbandry of their forebears. 

In 1775 Our wheat that groed in Churchway ye year before was all eate by april and 
we bought a bushell of flower and baked the Last of the bushell Palm Saturday ye 8 of 
Aprel and flower Sold at 9g shillings and ro shillings a bushell. 

August the 17, 1796 we be gun riping and we dun Riping ye 22 of August and caried 
it all the 24. Caried our Selfs. We had 65 tetheren* and 2 sheaves Caried att 8 times 
the higher piece was wheat. My wife and I Cared 4 load the Last Day—24. George and 
henry West and James Simpson help cut it down ye 22 of August. Gave James Simpson 
2 shillings and sixpence for his helping. 

This was one of the last notes he made in his book. Before the next harvest came 
round, the Great Reaper Himself passed by with His scythe and mowed down 
Joseph Young. 

During his lifetime he frequently served as one of the Overseers of the Parish, and 
in 1758 he was appointed Parish Clerk. On the cover of one of the Ebbesbourne 
Registers he had written in a large flourishing hand, ‘Joseph Young Published Clark 
by Mr. Good, Cureat, March ye 26, being Easter Sunday at Fiffield and Ebbsbourn 
—Both plases in ye year of Our Lord 1758’. On his death in 1797 he was succeeded in 
both offices by his eldest son, William, who died in 1837. 

The smithy at the Old Forge on the Cross abutted on the lane leading up to 
the church and was situated at the end of the dwelling house, beneath the same 
thatched roof. It ceased to be a place of business when the family moved to “Gawens’, 
a few yards down the street, in 1921, after having been their home for about 200 
years. There was a bedroom above the workshop, the floor of which used to become 
quite warm, especially when the smiths had been wheel-binding all day. The story 


* Tetheren—a shock of ten sheaves to a ‘hyde’ in a harvest field for the convenience of tithe- 
taking. 
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goes that William, who lived here from 1760 to 1837, once stuck the hollow trunk of 
a tree above the chimney to act as a chimneypot, and that it served the purpose all 
right for a while, until it caught fire one day and rolled down the roof, without 
setting it on fire, however. It was always a source of wonder that the place was never 
burnt down, and it is a fact that whenever the roof needed re-thatching the thatcher 
had first to scrape off a layer of fine ash which had collected round the chimney from 
the sparks that flew out of it. 

During the Agricultural Riots of 1830 William’s son, James, was blacksmith 
here. When he heard the rioters were approaching up the valley, he hid behind his 
donkey cart in the old arch in Duck Street to be out of their way. (He was Parish 
Constable at the time, besides being a farmer in a small way, and perhaps thought it 
the wisest thing to do?) The rioters called at the smithy on their way and borrowed 
his 28 lb. sledge-hammer, which they took along with them to smash up Mr. 
Rebbeck’s new threshing machines at West End Farm. When the coast was clear, 
James emerged from his hiding place to find that the rioters had returned his sledge- 
hammer—together with a number of spindles and other parts of the destroyed 
machines in return for its unauthorized use. It was good material, and some of it was 
used for other purposes, down to our own day.® 

The old arch, so called from its brick-lined roof, was a kind of cellar extending 
into the side of the high bank, and beneath a square thatched building (pL. VIIIa). 
The latter was demolished in 1948, and shortly afterwards the cellar was filled in and 
its front walled up for safety. 

My father, Edward Tom Young, who died in his goth year on 28th March 
1954, was the last of five generations of blacksmiths to work in the Old Forge on the 
Cross set up by his ancestor Joseph in 1741. He was renowned for his ornamental 
wrought-iron work, examples of which won the Gold Cross and other highest awards 
in London and elsewhere, 1906-9. A photograph of a chest covered with polished 
ornamental fittings made by him was published in The Studio for 14th July 1906.7 
See also pt. VIIIb, this volume. 


t My acknowledgements are due to Mr. C. R. 
Everett, author of ‘Wiltshire Wills . . . in the 
Diocesan Registry, Salisbury’ (W.A.M., xLv (1930), 
36-67), who first drew my attention to the Will of 
William Young, husbandman, about 30 years ago. 
I also wish to thank the Rev. Dom Hugh Bowler, 
O.S.B., F.S.A., for his researches on my behalf. 

2 A.G. Little, Grey Friars of Salisbury, W.A.M., 


XLVI (1935), 36-54- 
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3 F. A. Gasquet, The Greater Abbeys of England 
(1908), 268. 

4 G. M. Young, Some Wiltshire Cases in Star 
Chamber, W.A.M., L (1944), 446-51. 

5 P.R.O., St. Ch. 8, Bdle 7, no. 5, ff. 106-8 v. 

6 Some years ago my father made a handsome 
pair of ember tongs for Dr. R. C. C. Clay from this 
same material. 

7 Vol. 38, no. 160, p. 159. 


NOTES 


NOTES ON IRON AGE AND NEOLITHIC MATERIAL FROM SIDBURY CAMP 


Iron Age (FIG. 1) 

Until the recent conversion of the downs around the Sidbury hillfort, North Tidworth 
(SU 21605055),' into a parachute dropping area, the hillfort itself (no less than the 
Bronze Age barrows of the Snail Down cemetery immediately to the west) had suffered 
considerably from the depredations of trainee tank drivers. A chance advantage of this was 
the partial truncation of the south-eastern entrance and in 1957 the opportunity was taken 
to clear back the resultant section of the north-eastern end of the innermost bank (Fic. 1).? 
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Sidbury Camp. South-East Entrance, inner bank. Half section of north face. 


1. Loose chalk lumps in earth matrix 

. Charcoal and chalk 

. Clayey soil with little chalk 

. Earth and chalk capping 

. Stiff yellow-buff clay intermixed with chalk 
. Chalk lumps in stiff matrix 

. Compact chalk rubble 
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The clearest feature of this section is the two-stage construction of the inner bank—a 
core of chalk rubble presumably derived from the cutting of the adjacent ditch, the core 
itself capped with finer chalk material and a loose, less compact make-up on the inner 
side of the bank. On this evidence Grinsell has interpreted the rampart as being of two 
entirely separate periods of construction.3 But it is equally possible, with a single section 
which from its position may not be representative of the rampart as a whole, that what is 
indicated is simply two stages of construction. Be this as it may, one noticeable feature of 
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the ‘secondary’ make-up is a band of charcoal with a central pit or hearth, perhaps marking 
some temporary camping spot during work on the rampart. From the pit were recovered 
a few domestic animal bones (sp. bos were identifiable)+ and three fragments of pottery, 
one bead-rim and two basal sherds, the largest of the latter having a diameter of 12 cm. 
These last are to be added to some dozen sherds picked up within the ramparts by Mr. 
Owen Meyrick. 

The Sidbury sherds have a smooth body with a tempering consisting of fine flint and 
chalk particles; the surface is reddish-brown in colour. At least two vessels are represented 
since the basal fragments vary both in diameter and thickness. The presence of the simple 
bead-rim sherd may allow comparison with the recently published Down Barn material® 
and other Iron Age sites in Wessex and elsewhere in the south of England.7 Flat-based pots 
with rims of this common type have usually been regarded as part of the transitional ‘A/B’ 
culture corresponding with the continental beginnings of La Tene IT, ¢c. 250 B.c. This in 
Hawkes’s new terminology, replacing Wheeler’s ‘Wessex hill-fort B’, is the beginning of 
‘Second Southern B’,’ a period which may also have seen the introduction of multivallation 
into Britain.» Too much, however, should not be made of the chronological value of the 
scanty Sidbury sherds. 

In parenthesis, it may be noted that the extensive linear earthworks which approach 
Sidbury on the north side were shown in 1957 definitely to stop short of the Iron Age 
rampart and are probably—with the exception of one short stretch—of later Bronze Age 
date. '° 


Neolithic (FIG. 2) 


In clearing away the base of the chalk rubble core of the inner rampart where the tank 
tracks appeared to have cut into the original old land surface (see Fic. 1), a number of 
thinly patinated flints was recovered from below the rampart make-up. All of the 6 flints 
with secondary working, from the total of 27, seem best regarded as Neolithic in character. 
The following types are represented in the Sidbury assemblage: 


1. Large ?axe with apparently part only of ground surface still preserved on one side 
(FIG. 2:1); considerable flaking all over. 

2. Axe rough-out (FIG. 2:2). 

3. Flaked axe rough-out or axe-adze (FIG. 2:3); compare Wheeler, Mazden Castle, 
pp. 168, 171, and fig. 41. 

4, 5. Utilized flakes. 

6. Side- and end-scraper; cf. Wheeler, Maiden Castle, pp. 95, 179, fig. 45: 92-3. 


One interesting point about the Sidbury Neolithic material is the presence of probably 
two axe rough-outs and, in view of the at best partially ground example,': possibly three. 
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Fic. 2 
Sidbury Camp. South-East Entrance. Neolithic flint artifacts from beneath the rampart. 
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Such rough-outs are of course common in the vicinity of flint mines—compare the un- 
finished products from the closest mine to Sidbury so far recorded, Easton Down.*? As Dr. 
Isobel Smith has pointed out (in litt.), the association of three unfinished axes at Sidbury 


is perhaps due to the nearby location of an as yet undetected mining site. 
All the finds here described will be deposited in the Devizes Museum. 


1 V.C.H. Wilts.,1, 1 (1957), 92 and Gazetteer, E. 
162. 

2 The work at Sidbury was carried out during 
the course of the 1957 Snail Down excavations 
(W.A.M., Lvit (1958), 5-8) with the assistance of 
P. P. Pratt, A. C. Thomas and M. E. Weaver. I am 
also indebted to Mr. Weaver for the drawings. 

3 L. V. Grinsell, Archaeology of Wessex (1958), 
174-5: 

4 The identifications were made by the Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Anatomy, University of 
Sydney. 

5 Mr. Meyrick’s description, for which I am 
grateful, of the sherds found by him in 1948 
by the west and north ramparts ranges from a black 
ware smoothly coated with a few grits of flint and 
mica to a reddish buff variety with dark core. 

6 P. J. Fowler, J. W. G. Musty, and C. C. 
Taylor, W.A.M., 60 (1965), 56-61. 
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Wheeler and T. V. Wheeler, ‘. . . Lydney Park, 
Gloucester’, Soc. Antiq. Lond., Research Report, 1x 
(1932), 93-4 and fig. 24: 1-4; Maiden Castle: 
R. E. M. Wheeler, ‘Maiden Castle, Dorset’, Soc. 
Antiq. Lond., Research Report, x11 (1943), 208-9, 218, 
and figs. 64, 66. 

8 Cc. F. C. Hawkes, Antiquity, xxxm1 (1959), 
180-1. 

9 Thus A. L. F. Rivet, Antiquity, xxx, 185: 
O.S. Map of Southern Britain in the Iron Age (1962), 
10. 

to S. Applebaum, P.P.S. xx (1954), 103-14, 
esp. fig. 1; N. de VE.W. Thomas and A. C. Thomas, 
W.A.M., LVI (1955), 141-2; W.A.M., Lvit (1958), 8. 

™ Examination under a low-power microscope 
reveals intersecting groups of striations which 
certainly suggest intentional grinding rather than 
chance weathering. 

12 J, F. S. Stone, W.A.M., xLv (1931), 350-65, 


7 Little Woodbury: J. W. Brailsford, P.P.S., 


particularly figs. 4, 6, 13, 24, 25. 
xiv (1948), 12 and fig. 6: 5a; Lydney: R. E. M. 


A FIFTH DOBUNNIC SILVER COIN FROM COLERNE 


The coin illustrated in pt. [Xa fy (D. 17 mm., wt. 1-1184 gm.; sp. gr. 11°308) is of 
fairly good silver and its weight indicates that it falls early in the long process of debasement 
which befell the silver issues of the Dobunni. Mr. Grant King informs me that it was found 
after ploughing by Mr. V. J. Carter at Northwood Farm, Colerne, about half a mile west of 
Bury Wood Camp, just south of the track running from the road to the Dutch barn 
(ST 81257326). 

It seems quite possible that this coin was associated with a scatter of similar coins 
found within a short distance and that all may have been part of a hoard. Four of the coins 
have already been published. The present coin, the fifth of the group, is very similar 
in style to no. 4, which is stylistically very much the earliest. In the same group the coin of 
Antedrigus (no. 3) is the only fully inscribed coin of the series so far recorded in Wiltshire, 
though no. 1 of this group is thought to bear a garbled version of the name EISV and 
another coin, or contemporary forgery, of this king was found at Sandy Lane (Verlucio) 
in the parish of Calne Without.? These inscribed coins appear to be later than the others 
and may date from the opening years of the Christian era. 

The present Colerne coin approximates to Mack 378, which is Allen’s Dobunnic B and 
Evans F4, but in this coin, though the impression is not very clear, the flan is better spread. 
On the obverse all the essential features of a head looking right are discernible though not 
immediately recognizable. ‘The horse galloping left on the reverse is triple-tailed in the 
Dobunnic fashion and a small bird-like ornament is placed on its back. Below is a cruciform 
design. The horse is still markediy Celtic, the pattern having disintegrated in the series 
far more slowly than the face on the obverse, so that when at a later stage an artist, possibly 
inspired by Belgic culture as I have suggested elsewhere,3 turned the horse into a living 
animal, the obverse head had already become so meaningless that he could only copy the 
pattern of circles, lines, dots and crescents, having failed to recognize a single human 
feature. 
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Although the great majority of these coins are found in Gloucestershire, north Wilt- 
shire too appears to have been within the Dobunnic spheres and if, as seems possible, a 
silver coin found at Aldbourne in 18915 was of this type, the coin under discussion must be 
the nineteenth to be found in the county. One came from Calne Without;¢ five have been 
found at Colerne;7 three at Mildenhall;8 one near Swindon; one at ‘Trowbridge; *° and 
seven at Wanborough,'! one of which is stylistically at the very beginning of the series. 
Though not strictly of this group, it may be mentioned that a silver coin of similar size, 
but with the name and portrait of the Dobunnic king Bodvoc'? was found at Malmesbury. 

Dobunnic silver coins with the triple-tailed horse must be closely related in date 
to the Dobunnic gold coins with the same characteristic (Allen’s British R) and these in 
their turn are connected with the coins of the Belgic king Commius who arrived in central 
southern Britain about 45 B.c. Allen'3 dates his inscribed coins from about fifteen years 
later, and the Dobunnic series, to which the coin here discussed belongs, must fall broadly 
in the last quarter of the first century B.c. 

For a full discussion of the Dobunnic coinage and its problems reference is invited to 
Derek Allen’s ‘Study of the Dobunnic Coinage’ in Bagendon: A Belgic Oppidum, Elsie M. 
Clifford, 1961, and also to his ‘Origins of Coinage in Britain: a Reappraisal’ in Problems of 
the Iron Age in Southern Britain, ed. S. 8. Frere, 1958. 

HUGH SHORTT 


The coin described above by Mr. Hugh Shortt was found on 22nd May 1966, in an 
area that has yielded Neolithic pottery and flints (76) and numerous Roman remains. 
Three Roman burials (one cremation and two inhumations in stone cists or coffins) have 
been observed in the vicinity. The last, which was excavated in the early part of May 
1966,'4 was situated only 140 feet to the north of the coin find-spot. The Roman remains 
comprise Pennant building stone, oyster shells, fragments of iron tools, a bronze spoon 
bowl, much coarse pottery, including large storage vessels, imitation Samian, and a 
few bead-rims of native tradition. It is thought that the area may have been connected 
with the Roman villa found under the runway of Colerne R.A.F. Station during the last 
war. 

Five Dobunnic coins found in such close association with a Roman settlement may 
indicate a hoard hidden by native survivors from the Iron Age hillfort half a mile to the 
east. The site is on the direct route from the South-West Opening of Bury Wood Camp 
(see report in this volume), across the plateau of Colerne Down, to the Foss Way—the 
normal route of egress for destinations in north Somerset and Gloucestershire. The range 
of the five coins—from c. 25 B.c. to ¢. A.D. 40—places the episode well within the period 
of final disturbance or disaster for local Iron Age communities. It must be stated, however, 
that excavations have not yet proved any political connection between the hill-fort and the 
Belgic overlordship at Bagendon. 

D. GRANT KING 


t W.A.M., Lv (1958), 76 and pl. t. 8 W.A.M., xrx (1881), 87. 

2 W.A.M., LvI (1956), 391. 9 V.C.H. Wilts., 1, pt. 1 (1957), 112. 

3 Brit. Num. Journ., XXV1 (1952), 213. 10 [bid., 115. 

4 See Ordnance Survey Map of Southern Britain tt [bid., 117. 
in the Iron Age (1962), Map 6. 12 Thid., 84. 

5 W.A.M., xxvt (1892), 415. 13, Map of Southern Britain in the Iron Age, Chrono- 

6 W.A.M., LVI (1956), 391. logical ‘Table. 

7 W.A.M., Lv (1958), 76; Brit. Num. Journ., 14 Wilts. Arch. Soc., Bi-Annual Bulletin, no. 1 
XXVIII (1956), 403. (1966). 


HAMSHILL DITCHES, BARFORD ST. MARTIN 


The earthworks known as Hamshill Ditches (SU 062332) represent the remains of a 
large native settlement or village occupied throughout the Roman period, and having 
its origins in the pre-Roman Iron Age. Though well preserved it has scarcely received the 
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attention it deserves. The only description of it, by the late O. G. S. Crawford," is in- 
complete as Mr. P. J. Fowler has already pointed out,* while the best available plan of the 
site has remained that published by Colt Hoare in 1810.3 A recent survey by the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments (England) confirms that the settlement is both 
more extensive and more complex than Crawford appreciated. Furthermore, since 
Crawford wrote, fresh material has come from the site through excavations (unpublished) 
by the late Major R. M. Woolley in 1934 and through surface finds made in more recent 
years by Mr. J. Mussel of Winterslow and Mr. A. Knight of Salisbury. The following notes 
and diagram are based on this additional information. 


The Settlement Earthworks 4 


Hamshill Ditches lies on the east-west Chalk ridge between the rivers Wylye and 
Nadder—an area notable for its early settlement remains—on a south-facing slope between 
400 and 525 feet above O.D. From the west, where it overlooks the shallow upper reaches 
of a dry valley, it extends for nearly 800 yards in a south-eastward curve around the head of 
a further dry valley to end on a low spur. In all it covers some 40 acres. The remains 
lie partly within and partly without the present southern boundary of Grovely Wood and 
are particularly well preserved in the area of old pasture outside the wood. A small part of 
the settlement, on the south-west, has been destroyed by cultivation. 

The settlement (Fic. 1) is delimited on the west and the east by well-defined, and for 
the most part multiple, lengths of bank and ditch. Though on plan these contrive to 
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Fic. 1 
Hamshill Ditches, Barford St. Martin. 


appear as defences ground inspection soon dispels such a view, by reason of their siting, 
especially on the east, and their modest proportions. They are, in fact, a form of boundary 
rather than defence and on the east are integrated with boundary banks and ditches 
extending considerable distances south and south-east of the settlement area. On the north 
the limit of the settlement appears to be marked by a straight length of shallow ditch 
though this is not certainly contemporary, and could, possibly, be of later date. ‘Celtic’ 
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fields, which must once have covered much of the Wylye-Nadder ridge, lie north-west and 
north-east of the settlement in Grovely Wood, and also along the whole of its southern side, 
but here subsequent cultivation has either damaged or virtually destroyed them. 

Within the settlement are two main occupation areas, an eastern and a western, 
largely marked by levelled platforms, presumably for dwellings and other buildings. These 
platforms, which are both rounded and rectangular in plan, suggest the presence of circular 
and rectangular buildings, as Mr. Fowler has pointed out. Both types of platform occur 
throughout the settlement but in the larger, eastern, occupation area circular platforms 
predominate while in the western area rectangular platforms are most common. ‘The rect- 
angular platforms, which measure up to 80 by 25 feet, are almost certainly of a date within 
the Roman period, but the circular platforms, which are between 20 and 35 feet across, are 
in the native tradition and probably represent structures of both Roman and pre-Roman 
date. 

Immediately north-east of the western occupation area are the remains of what 
appears to have been an irregular enclosure of some 34 acres defined by a ditch with 
traces of an internal and external bank. It is incomplete on the south-west where it has 
apparently been destroyed by the extension across it of platforms of the western occupation 
area. Leading off this enclosure on the east and the north-east, and clearly an addition to it, 
are two smaller enclosures of so-called ‘banjo’ type,5 each measuring 0-2 acre in internal 
area. Each is defined by a bank with external ditch and by a narrow neck, flanked by 
ditches, connecting it to the larger enclosure. Few occupation features are visible within the 
latter and none within the ‘banjos’, which suggests, perhaps, that they served as some form 
of stock pen. 

Morphologically Hamshill Ditches has affinities with two neighbouring settlements on 
the Grovely Ridge, namely Hanging Langford Camp, Steeple Langford (SU 012354) ° 
and Ebsbury, Great Wishford (SU 060354) ;7 and, also, with the now sadly mutilated 
settlement on Gussage Cowdown, Gussage St. Michael, Dorset (ST 995140).® All of these 
came into being during the Iron Age and continued to be occupied throughout most of the 
Roman period. All are associated with extensive runs of bank and ditch which are often 
multiple for part of their length and which at some stage have enclosed the settlement 
areas, either totally or in part. Hanging Langford Camp appears to have remained almost 
entirely enclosed throughout its lifetime whereas at Ebsbury occupation, certainly by the 
Roman period, had taken place outside the main lines of bank and ditch. In the main these 
banks and ditches are of comparatively modest dimensions, which suggests that they 
functioned as boundary banks rather than as defences. Only at Ebsbury do they assume 
defensive proportions, and then for such a short distance as to be scarcely compatible with 
serious defence. Further comparative features are the ‘banjo’ enclosures found at both 
Gussage Cowdown and Hanging Langford. At the former site the enclosure, of 0-8 acre, 
adjoins the main occupation area but though much ploughed it has produced no occupa- 
tion débris, again suggesting a probable use for stock. At Hanging Langford a large 
‘banjo’ of some 14 acres, known as Church End Ring, lies well below but clearly linked to 
the main settlement at the upper end of a dry valley running northwards to the River 
Wylye. Its siting, in particular, suggests that it may have served as a stock enclosure. 
Pottery obtained from the ditch bottom in a small test excavation and thought at the 
time to be of the late Iron Age? is now considered more likely to be of early Roman date 
(50-150 A.D.).?° 

D. J. BONNEY 


1934 Excavations and Casual Finds 

The surviving notes by Major Woolley concerning his excavations at Hamshill 
Ditches are extremely sketchy and give little information about the location or the extent 
of his activities.'t He appears to have trenched in two places within the western occupation 
area (see FIG. 1). In the southern trench he located a “T-shaped’ corn-drying oven, abutting 
on a ditch 7 feet deep and 1 foot 6 inches wide at the bottom. In the second trench he found 
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an extended inhumation burial, orientated with the head towards the north; the left arm 
was placed across the chest, and the head faced towards the west. The coffin had been 
constructed with 22 nails, placed in a rectangle, in such a manner as to suggest that the 
base, side, head and foot boards had each been made of single planks. The only finds with 
the skeleton were a coin of Claudius II (a.p. 268-70) placed in its mouth, and a lead weight. 

Other finds from these excavations include fibulae of the Hod Hill ‘A’,:: Maiden 
Castle,:3 and ‘Double Scroll’'4 types. The first two of these fibulae were current before 
A.D. 75, while the dating of the third is uncertain. Amongst the pottery recovered were 
16 sherds of Samian, of which three had been mended by lead riveting, a technique also 
used at Cold Kitchen Hill and Stockton Earthworks. Dragendorff forms 29, 35, 37, 18 and 
18/31, current during the late 1st century and much of the 2nd century, were represented. 
Romano-British pottery found included bead-rim jars, thick rimmed storage vessels and 
platters with lattice decoration. New Forest ware produced by the excavations included late 
4th-century rosette stamped wares, and a small sherd of brown-glazed, cream barbotine, 
dot-decorated pottery. On the surface in the eastern occupation area Mr. Knight has also 
found New Forest wares. Other stray finds from the eastern occupation area made by 
Messrs. Mussel and Knight have included a Ist century tapering bow brooch,'s coins of 
the 4th century, including a silver siliqua of Julian the Apostate, and a 5th-century minimus. 

A general comparison can be made between the finds from Hamshill Ditches and 
other enclosed settlement sites on the Grovely Ridge. In particular, the 1st century native 
pottery from Hamshill Ditches is similar to that found at Hanging Langford, and the 
general impression is that it has much in common with the so-called “Durotrigan’ pottery 
of Dorset.® Rosette-stamped wares and minimi occur also at Stockton Earthworks, while 
at Ebsbury two coin hoards, probably buried by the inhabitants of that site, are to be 
dated after a.p. 396 and 410."7 This provides evidence for the continuity of these settlements 
throughout the Roman period and on into the early years of the 5th century. 


Cc. N. MOORE 


1 Crawford, O. G. S., and Keiller, A., Wessex 
from the Air (1928), pl. xtb. 

2 Thomas, C. (ed.), Rural Settlement in Roman 
Britain, C.B.A. Research Report 7 (1966), 67. 

3 Hoare, R. C., Ancient Wiltshire, 1 (1810), 
facing 109. 

4 I am indebted to Mr. A. R. Dufty, Secretary, 
R.C.H.M., for permission to make use of material 
in the Commission’s archives prior to publication. 

5 For a note on this type of enclosure see C.B.A. 
Research Report 7 above, 39-41. 

6 V.C.H. Wilts., 1, pt. 1 (1957), 107; Wessex from 
the Air, pl. xvm. 

7 V.C.H. Wilts., 1, pt. 1 (1957), 36, 74; Wessex 
from the Air, pl. xvi. No complete plan of Ebsbury 
has yet been published. 

8 Sumner, H., The Ancient Earthworks of Cran- 
borne Chase (1913), 72-4; Wessex fromi the Air, pls. xv 
and xvi. 


9 W.A.M., 58 (1962), 248. 


to T am indebted to my colleagues Mrs. V. G. 
Swan and Mr. R. A. H. Farrar for their views on 
the pottery. 

™ Notes and finds in Salisbury Museum. 
Accession no. 9-26/1961. 

12 Bushe-Fox, J. P., Third Report on the Excavation 
of the. Roman Fort at Richborough (1932), 76-7. 

3 Hull, M. R., in N. H. Field, Romano-British 
Settlement at Studland, Dorset, Proc. Dorset Nat. 
Hist. and Arch. Soc., 87 (1965), 190. 

™4 Wheeler, R. E. M., Maiden Castle (1943), 262, 
fig. 85, no. 32. 

™5 Compare with brooches C33-8 in Brailsford, 
J. W., Antiquities from Hod Hill, vol. 1 (19€2), 8. 

16 Brailsford, J. W., Early Iron Age ‘C’ in 
Wessex, P.P.S., XXIV (1958), 115. 

1 Viele, Wilts: “pt. I (1957), 77, and 
Crawford, O. G. S., Our Debt to Rome, Antiquity, 
1 (1928), 177, for exact position of coin hoards. 


SOUTH PORCH OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY GROSS, ASHTON KEYNES 


The south porch was re-roofed during the month of June 1966. Very little damage 
was found, the joists being in good condition. The interior of the porch was then stripped 
of plaster, revealing the stone work. In the walls of the porch itself were found a number 
of re-used stones of the Norman period bearing the characteristic diagonal tooling. 

The wall of the south aisle, as revealed, was interesting. ‘The aisle has been dated to 
about 1380 and examination of the inside of the doorway leading into it from the porch 
shows that the door opening was originally arched, the peak of the arch rising a foot or so 
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above the present south doorway. Sometime in the 15th century the style of the doorway 
was changed to the square-headed hood-moulding, decorated with rose and leaf at the 
corners, and the flat arch characteristic of the late Perpendicular period. When the plaster 
was stripped it was found that a niche designed to carry a statue had been inserted in the 
14th century wall above the hood-moulding. It consists of a single-stone sill, single-stone 
jambs with narrow supporting stones outside them, and a single-stone lintel, the whole 
niche being square-headed. The underside of the lintel is decorated with the remains of 
miniature fan-vaulting capitals at each side and in the middle. The northern one has most 
of its decoration remaining. A miniature vaulting rib in relief joins the three capitals. The 
lintel was probably originally slightly arched on its under side. 

Fan vaulting reached its peak of excellence at the end of the 15th century (notable 
examples can be seen at Christ Church, Oxford, and in Henry VII’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey), so that we can date the south doorway and niche, for both are clearly con- 
temporary, to around 1490. 

When the niche was discovered it was found to have been blocked with three stones. 
The top one had once been a scratch-dial, for it carried the dowel hole for the gnomon 
and part of the inscribed circle which can be seen on those outside the church. The other 
two stones showed signs of having been worked. All three have been preserved and the 
niche itself has been left exposed. 

As in the porch, some of the stones revealed beneath the plaster on the aisle wall 
seemed to be re-used Norman masonry; one of them carried a lightly inscribed chevron 
ornament. 

G. M. KNOCKER 


PATTENS FROM HOLT 


The pair of pattens illustrated in pL. EXb, now in my possession, belonged to my 
grandmother, Rhoda Pyle, née Milsom, who was born in Holt in 1831 and who died there, 
at 54 Leigh Road, in 1906. I can remember seeing her wearing these pattens when the 
garden path was muddy, in about 1903-5. 

The wooden sole (shaped like the sole of a shoe), now 10} inches long, is rather worn at 
the toe and originally was probably 103 inches; at its widest point it is 3,4, inches, at narrow- 
est 22 inches, and it is $ inch thick. The oval iron ring is 5 inches long and 32 broad, the 
metal being about $ inch thick and $ inch in height. From the bottom of the ring to the 
wooden sole is 1} inches. The leather side-pieces measure 23%, inches where they are nailed 
to the wood, and 3, inch at the top. They are 3 inches high. The wooden sole projects 
3 inches to the front of the iron ring and 2} inches towards the heel. The wood is a quick 
growing variety, perhaps alder. I have been told of a tradition that alders were specially 
grown for clog and patten making because the wood is strongly resistant to decay from 
damp. 

The pattens may have been for some time in my grandmother’s family (her mother’s 
name was Pocock), and I would expect that they were made in the late 18th or early 19th 
centuries when pattens of this kind seem chiefly to have been used. They were women’s 
footwear designed for lacing on to an outdoor shoe for walking over a hard surface which 
was covered with a shallow layer of mud—the distance from the bottom of the metal 
ring to the surface of the wooden sole is 14 inches. Hence they would be no good for deep 
mud but would be worn to cross cobbled or flagged yards and for road walking, particularly 
when it was important to protect ‘best’ shoes—as on social visits and going to church. 
Several examples survive of notices painted on wood which were placed at church doors 
asking women to leave their pattens outside the church. A Wiltshire specimen may be 
seen at Wanborough, reading ‘All females are requested to take off their pattens on entering 
this door’, which has the unusual feature of having a comma after each word. Pattens must 
have figured largely in Wiltshire life in the 18th and 19th centuries, but there seems 
to be no note about them in W.A.M., except the record in December 1922 of a gift of a 
pair to the Museum by Captain Cunnington. 
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The word patten is at least as old as the 14th century, coming from a Latin source 
which also gives the similar French word for a skate. Pattens are referred to extensively in 
literature of the first half of the rgth century, e.g. by Jane Austen in Northanger Abbey (1'798- 
1818), Mrs. Gaskell in Cranford (1853), and Dickens in Bleak House (1853). The best book 
on the subject is probably Fitch, C., and Davis, D. H., History of the Worshipful Company of 
Pattenmakers (1962). Other references are Fairholt, F. W., Costume in England (1846), 575; 
Planché, J. R., Cyclopaedia of Costume (1876), 1, 390; Massingham, H. J., Country Relics 
(1939), 214-17. 

J. H. P. PAFFORD 


NOTE 
The Society is indebted to the author for contributing the cost of the plate illustrating this note. 


WILTSHIRE PLACE-NAMES 


Volume XVI of the English Place-Name Society was published in 1939. The Com- 
mittee feel that a revision should now be made. To this end they have decided that a 
revision should be made and maintained in the library. Two sets of sheets have been 
acquired from the C.U.P. and our member, Mr. A. C. Robinson, is constructing two quarto 
volumes with an adequate number of blank sheets. I have been instructed to make the 
initial preparation in embodying all the corrections and additions which have already 
appeared in W.A.M. and other places. We hope to keep in touch with the headquarters 
of the E.P.N.S. at University College, London. 

Will members and others, therefore, send their material to me. Lost place-names will 
be very welcome, but typical field-names such as Jones’s Piece, Smith’s Croft, Long Close, 
Ten Acres, and so on, are not wanted unless there is an interesting context. The earliest 
reference should be quoted with its spelling. 

It is intended that, after deposit, entries should be inscribed only by the Librarian or 
myself, and that such entries should be sent direct to the Librarian. 

T. R. THOMSON 
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EXCAVATION AND FIELDWORK 
IN WILTSHIRE, 1966 


AVEBURY : SOUTH STREET LONG BARROW (SU 090692) Neolithic 


Excavations on behalf of the Society, and with the aid of a grant from the Ministry 
of Public Building and Works, were carried out for a seven-week season in September and 
October on the ploughed-down long barrow (Avebury G.68) at South Street, Avebury. 
The investigations were directed by J. G. Evans. 

The eastern half of the mound, preserved to a maximum height of 0:6 metres, was 
totally excavated. Four sections were cut across the two side-ditches, and their ends were 
exposed in plan. The western half of the mound is yet to be excavated. 

The length of the mound is about 45 metres and the width about 16 metres. It was 
constructed as a series of bays, the plan of which could be seen in the cleaned surface 
of the mound immediately below the plough soil as lines of pale humus and a juxtaposition 
of different materials such as turf and chalk. A single line ran along the long axis and 
offset from this was a series of 21 lines, 11 to the south and 10 to the north, demarcating the 
edges of the bays. This pattern was reflected in the chalk surface under the mound as 
a series of stake-holes, axials and offsets, and presumably represents a system of hurdling. 
In general, turf was stacked at the centre of each bay, with more chalky material above and 
towards the periphery, but there were considerable variations in this pattern. wo bays 
had a core of small sarsen boulders piled against the axis; and towards the front of the 
mound, where the turf core was more extensive than further back, a number of large 
sarsens had been incorporated. There was no evidence to suggest that these formed a pattern 
or had any significance other than in filling up the body of the mound. At the very front 
of the mound was a semi-circular deposit of massive chalk rubble which rested directly on 
the old land surface. No burials were present. A small disturbance, 2 metres by 2 metres, 
was confidently associated with the removal of a sarsen. The mound is therefore of the 
earthen type and not, as was previously thought, a chambered tomb. 

The two side-ditches show only a slight taper towards the western end and are of 
approximately equal lengths. The eastern ends are regularly semi-circular and flush with 
the front of the mound. The western ends are squared off and rather irregular. The ditch 
fill showed a more or less constant pattern in each of the four sections excavated. This 
consisted of a primary fill of coarse followed by fine chalk rubble, above which was a 
complex soil showing a number of phases of ploughing separated by phases of stability. 
A massive accumulation of plough-wash occupied the upper part of the fill. 

Finds from the buried soil beneath the mound consisted of two sherds of Windmill 
Hill ware, two sickle-flints, and a large number of flakes. Fragments of antler occurred in 
the mound and in the primary fill of the ditches. The buried soil in the ditches yielded a 
number of sherds of Peterborough and Beaker ware, a barbed-and-tanged arrowhead, a 
flint laurel-leaf of earlier Neolithic type, and a quantity of animal bone. 

Beneath the mound a fairly detailed pattern of land use has been preserved. A system of 
plough-marks consisting of two sets of earth-filled grooves running roughly at right angles 
is present in the subsoil and probably associated with the original clearance of the site. 
Above this the buried soil shows a profile of a lower chalky and an upper chalk-free zone, 
indicating ploughing followed by a fallow stage. In places of extreme thickness, which may 
be positive lynchets, this pattern is duplicated, suggesting the ploughing to have been inter- 
mittent. 
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DURRINGTON: DURRINGTON WALLS (SU 150437) Henge Monument, Neolithic 


Excavations at the henge monument of Durrington Walls in advance of a road-widen- 
ing scheme were directed by Dr. G. J. Wainwright on behalf of the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works. 

Sections were cut across the bank and ditch of the monument in its northern sector, 
and occupation material of Middle Neolithic type was recovered from an old land surface 
under the bank together with a few sherds of grooved ware. The flat-bottomed ditch, 
which measured 41 feet wide and 18 feet deep, produced sherds of a rusticated beaker 
from the top of the rapid silt. Grooved ware also occurred in the post-holes of a timber 
enclosure lying to the south of the henge monument. 


WANBOROUGH: Durocornovium (ST 195855) Romano-British settlement 


Trial excavations on behalf of the Ministry of Public Building and Works were 
carried out at the site of the conjectured Romano-British settlement of Durocornovium, 
under the direction of E. Greenfield. 

Two areas, Fields 496 and 525, were examined by a system of 3 foot square test- 
holes on a 50 foot grid on a north-east to south-west alignment. 


Field 496, Site B 

140 holes were dug and were planned to cover the whole of the field area. The test 
showed heavy limestone metalling approximately 100 feet in width running from the 
Dorcan stream north-westwards, extending beyond the limits of the field where it is cut 
by the modern road. The metalling represents in part, at least, the line of Ermin Street, 
with the possible addition of a frontage on the south-west side, which may contain timber 
and/or stone buildings. Mortar was located in TH 107. Where tested the metalling was 
composed of compacted limestone with an occasional sarsen boulder. The surface of the 
metalling was strewn with Romano-British rubbish, especially animal bones. Two horse- 
shoes were found on the surface of the road in THs 13 and 16. A length of road approxi- 
mately 12 feet wide on a north-east to south-west alignment (first located in Field 497), 
was confirmed in THs 128, 141 and 142. Test-holes beyond the limit of the 
metalling showed deep soil accumulation containing artifacts. Occupation levels were 
suggested in THs 28, 55, 74, 98, 121, 126, 130, and features such as pits, ditches or post- 
holes in 20, 21, 23, 30, 37, 49, 58, 59, 67 and 112. An inhumation burial of an adult on a 
west to east alignment was located in TH 52. 


Field 525, Site A 

76 holes were dug on the parts of the field available. The test failed to produce any 
structures, but occupation levels were suggested in THs 10, 31 and perhaps 61. A deep 
feature such as a pit or ditch was suggested in TH 54. A spread of broken box flue tiles and 
pink mortar on and in the surface of Layer 2 was examined in THs 42, 73-75 This material 
is thought to be dump from a building perhaps in Field 526. A stream bed was located in 
TH 62 and was sectioned by machine. ‘The sandy bed contained a few animal bones. Two 
similar features (F'1 and 2) were located in a water trench. Both were shallow scoops in 
the natural clay, but F2 appeared to be part of a stream bed with a base of sandy silt 
containing a considerable quantity of rubbish, including pottery (Group A), dated to the 
first half of the second century A.D. 

The spread of black marsh soil was noticeably deeper against the modern road. A 
limit to the spread was seen and recorded on a line a few feet north-east of THs 8, 12, 15, 21, 
41, 76, and 55. A sample of this soil was taken from layer 2 in TH 7 for analysis. 

The dating of the areas tested appears to range from late Flavian times (c. A.D. 100), 
to the end of the 4th century A.D. It was noticeable that artifacts tended to become later in 
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date over the north-west half of Field 496 and near the north-west fringe of Field 525, 
suggesting that the late occupation of the settlement is centred in and beyond Fields 
526, 495 and perhaps 494. 


Excavation is to continue in 1967. 


ENFORD (SU 136519 and 132520) Romano-British 

Evidence of Romano-British occupation, including a possible domestic building, 
came to light in October during pipe-laying operations north of Enford village. The 
recovery and accurate location of the finds is due almost entirely to the interest and 
enthusiasm of Mr. J. W. Covey, the operator of a mechanical excavator, who was cutting 
trenches in preparation for the laying down of sewer pipes. The finds came from two areas, 
as described below. 

1. Between the River Avon and the A.345 road. The first observations made by Mr. Covey 
were in this area, and he reported them to Mrs. H. F. W. L. Vatcher, Curator of the 
Alexander Keiller Museum at Avebury. The Society is extremely grateful to Major and 
Mrs. Vatcher, who visited the site immediately and who have supplied the following note. 

‘At a point approximately 431 feet south-east from the field gate-post opposite the 
track to Compton, and at a depth of 1 foot 6 inches below the present surface, the bucket of 
the mechanical grab had cut into and partly shattered a lead cistern that measured between 
2 feet 6 inches and 3 feet in diameter. The cistern contained Roman glass, nails in charred 
wood and many sherds of Samian and New Forest ware. Some of the sherds were fused with 
the lead, which had been badly affected by heat, and the earth below the cistern and 
round the sides was reddened by fire. Part of a stone roof-tile lay amongst the débris. 
Along the pipe-trench to the north-west, about 130 feet from the point at which the cistern 
was found, more sherds of New Forest ware and some charcoal were discovered in a trench 
or pit containing darker grey clay material. This feature continued below the base of the 
pipe-trench. Twenty feet beyond the pit, a length of foundation consisting of chalk blocks 
mortared together, remained at approximately 2 feet below ground level, in association 
with which there were a few iron nails. More sherds of New Forest ware, pieces of floor 
tile and of hypocaust flue tile were also found in the trench some distance to the south-east, 
in the cleared woodland towards Enford. 

“The site, which is at the foot of the bank sloping down from the road, and on a level 
slightly raised above the flood-plain of the river, clearly covers a considerable area. It would 
appear to be the remains of a large Roman domestic building or complex of the 3rd 
century A.D., at least part of which had been destroyed by fire. 

“The land belongs to the War Department: although there are apparently no immediate 
plans for road widening of the A.345 at this location, this could take place in the future. 
It has been recommended that the site should be scheduled. 

‘The finds, together with a plan giving approximate chainage measurements, have been 
passed to Devizes Museum.’ 

2. To west of the A.345 road, on a trackway to Compton. Subsequent discoveries in this area 
were reported by Mr. Covey to the Curators of Devizes Museum, who visited this site 
and recorded the following details. 

Most of the finds consisted of Samian and coarse wares of the Ist to 4th centuries A.D., 
roof tile fragments and animal bones, retrieved from a series of pits, designated A, B, C and 
D, that had been cut through by the pipe-trench. 

Of particular interest, however, was the discovery of three sherds of grass-tempered 
pottery of Middle Saxon date some five yards west of Pit A, and a further rim sherd of 
similar type reported to have been associated with Romano-British wares and some animal 
bone in Pit C, 30 yards west of Pit A. 

Objects of later date found in the vicinity of Pit C comprised pottery of 17th- to 18th- 
century date, an iron axe-head with part of a bone haft still attached, and an iron ?stirrup. 

These finds are also now in Devizes Museum, and details have been entered on the 
24 inch map. 
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ALTON: WANSDYKE: (SU 118648 and 114647) Linear Earthwork ?Post-Roman 


Excavations were carried out on the Wansdyke in the Red Shore region under the 
direction of H. S. Green, Cardiff University. The purpose of the investigation was twofold: 

(a) to test for original ditch causeways where the the Ridgeway passes through 
Wansdyke ; 

(b) to obtain structural and environmental evidence by minimal clearing of a bank 
section cut through by a bulldozer during the years 1939-45. 


The Causeway Site 


Two sites were selected for investigation, Red Shore itself on the line of the Ridgeway 
(SU 118648), and a further broad gap west of Red Shore on the former Alton Priors/Alton 
Barnes parish boundary (SU 114647). Resistivity surveys of these possible causeways were 
undertaken by A. J. Clark, and the site west of Red Shore produced results which leave 
little doubt that the causeway is modern. The survey at Red Shore itself is still incomplete, 
but the provisional conclusion is that the modern causeway may well be in part original. 


The Bank Section 


The bank consisted essentially of a core of ditch-derived clay-with-flints overlain by 
successive tips of chalk and clay, and a tip of chalk mixed with clay which formed a capping 
to the bank. A trench 2 feet 6 inches wide and 1 foot 6 inches deep had been dug into the 
mixed chalk and clay layer and is probably to be interpreted as a palisade trench. To one 
side of this trench only, a humus-like layer of average thickness 7 to 8 inches was visible 
in the bank section; it is inferred that this layer was the result of clearing out the secondary 
silt of a ditch not long after its initial excavation. Several hundred yards farther west along 
the Dyke an eroded section revealed an identical layer, and its presence raises the 
possibility of the Wansdyke being of two-phase construction. A further point is that the 
mixed chalk and clay bank capping might also have resulted from ditch clearing. 

Pollen, not usually surviving on chalk, was found to be present in countable quantities 
at Red Shore, owing to the presence of clay-with-flints, and it is hoped that useful environ- 
mental evidence for the Wansdyke period will be obtained from the pollen analysis. Further 
investigations are planned for 1967, and it is hoped that additional information concerning 
the possibility of a two-phase construction of the Wansdyke, and the existence and nature 
of palisading may result from sections dug elsewhere along the dyke. If the sections were 
located on chalk more environmental data could be obtained. 


LUDGERSHALL CASTLE (SU 263515) Medieval 


Excavation and consolidation of the double ringwork castle continued under the 
direction of P. V. Addyman on behalf of the Ministry of Public Building and Works. 

The range of 13th- to 14th-century flint and mortar buildings located in the northern 
ringwork in 1965 (W.A.M., 61 (1966), 104) was found to include what is probably the 
undercroft for a first-floor hall, a substantial latrine tower, and various anterooms. The 
standing building is certainly of this period, and its first-floor room may have been a solar. 
A ground-floor entry and a latrine shaft for the standing building were also found. 

Earlier than the 13th- to 14th-century domestic buildings, and separated from them by 
at least one building period, were the remains of a range of timber buildings with wattle 
and daub walls. A substantial stone structure was apparently standing at the same time 
some way to the west. In 1966 only massive stone steps and balustrade, in well-dressed 
greensand, and a thick destruction layer of similar ashlar, were found; they are apparently 
the remains of a demolished fore-building, perhaps for keep or hall. Occupation material 
in and around the buildings contained mid-12th-century pottery and small finds. 

Investigation of the defences of both ringworks continued. Resistivity survey suggested 
that the deep narrow trench found immediately inside the bank of the southern ringwork in 
1965 continued at the base of the bank for some distance, and was therefore probably an 
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integral part of the defence. It can hardly be other than an emplacement trench for timbers, 
and if so, it indicates a massive superstructure in relation to which the other features 
of the bank must be explained. A trench in 1966 through the defences of the northern ring- 
work immediately north of the standing building revealed the truncated remains of an 
inner bank, into which the 13th- to 14th-century domestic structures had been inserted. The 
trench also cut through the inner ditch, outer bank, and outer ditch. Both ditches had steep 
outer faces, and less steep inner faces, and were 17 feet and 15 feet 6 inches deep respec- 
tively. Various building débris and destruction deposits occurred in the fill of the inner 
ditch together with 13th- to 14th-century pottery, above a considerable depth of weather 
silting material mostly from the outer lip. In the top were substantial slabs of masonry 
from the adjacent 13th- to 14th-century buildings which must have fallen during or after the 
late 16th century. 

The outer bank, constructed of spoil from inner and outer ditches, suggested that the 
inner ditch was dug first, the spoil being dumped on its outer lip; spoil from the outer was 
heaped then against the first bank to form the broad flat-topped rampart seen today. It 
was revetted with timber on the outside, where postholes and emplacements for horizontal 
walls were found. Revetting would also have been necessary on the inside, but all evidence 
for it had been eroded away. The bank was built up in rammed layers behind the outer 
revetment. A greensand chipping layer was found everywhere near the top of the bank, 
associated with vestigial remains of a wall on the bank’s inner edge. It probably related 
to the construction of a parapet wall, perhaps on both inner and outer edges, and was 
buried in the final levelling of the bank top. 

Resistivity survey suggested that the southern ringwork was originally continuous. 
This might suggest that the southern ringwork antedates the northern. The earth and 
timber defences of the northern ringwork need not, on present evidence, be earlier than 
the mid-12th century, and may represent an addition, presumably to defend the timber and 
stone buildings now revealed within, which clearly belong to the period and are the first 
buildings on this part of the site. Excavation will continue in 1967. 


RESCUE AND RESEARCH WORK IN THE 
SALISBURY AREA 


The Salisbury Museum Research Committee continued its excavations on the 
deserted medieval village at Gomeldon (John Musty and D. J. Algar), and on the earth- 
works near Winterbourne Gunner church (D. J. Algar). In addition limited investigations 
in advance of building were undertaken: on an area of the east suburb of Old Sarum, the 
site of the Franciscan Friary in Salisbury (C. N. Moore), and the site of the water mill at 
Gomeldon. During building operations a watch was kept on the suspected site of the 
Gauntlet clay tobacco pipe factory in Amesbury. 


WINTERBOURNE GUNNER (SU 180354) Earthworks, Saxon or Medieval? 


In an attempt to answer some of the questions posed by last year’s trial excavation, a 
second trench was dug, this time through that part of the earthwork running parallel to 
and just to the west of the road from Policeman’s Corner to Gomeldon Hill. The section 
proved to be basically the same as that recorded previously north of the church, although 
this time no wall was found set into the inner side of the bank and a line of stake-holes 
occurred at the inner lip of the V-ditch. This ditch had been re-cut once on a slightly 
different line, and a few sherds of 12th- to 13th-century pottery were found, again quite low 
in the fill, and seem to indicate the date of the re-cutting. The almost complete absence of 
pottery from a primary position still leaves the date of the construction of the earthwork in 
doubt, but this may not be far removed from the 13th century. 

It now seems certain that the isolated lengths of bank are the mutilated remains of a 
sub-rectangular enclosure of approximately 33 acres, probably having the River Bourne 
as the fourth side. 
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In the future it is hoped to determine the line of the completely levelled bank on the 
- southern side, to look for an original entrance, and to obtain more evidence for the date 
and purpose of the enclosure. 


GOMELDON (SU 182356) Deserted Medieval Village 


The fourth season of excavations has been completed. 

In previous years the work has been focused on house sites lying on the western slopes 
of the hill; in 1966 all the effort was concentrated on an examination of ‘Complex 7’, which 
lies on the south side of the hill adjacent to the village street. 

The visible earthworks of the complex comprised an area 50 feet square, delimited on 
three sides by major scarp changes and on the fourth by the village street. In this area could 
be seen the foundations of two buildings (7A and 7C) running down the slope. One of these 
appeared to be of long-house form, the other was a much smaller building. There was 
also evidence of a third building (7B) running across the slope between the other two and 
apparently integral with them. The remainder of the area was thought to be a yard and the 
whole area, it was assumed, would be found to be enclosed by a wall. 

In 1966 Buildings 7A and 7B were uncovered as well as part of the west long wall of 
Building 7C. The remainder of this building, the yard area, the entrance to the yard and the 
perimeter wall will be examined in 1967. 

As with all the buildings so far examined at Gomeldon, the walls of Buildings 7A-7C 
were found to be of knapped flint. One difference, not observed in previous years, was 
evidence for the use of mortar in some of the walls of Building 7B. 

Building 7A was shown to be 36 feet long and approximately 11-12 feet wide. It was 
possibly therefore divided into three bays, each 12 feet in length. The northernmost bay 
(Bay 1) had a central hearth with a fire-back built of large flint blocks and was clearly a 
living area. This hearth was littered with pottery of 13th- to 14th-century date. The southern- 
most bay (Bay 3) contained a large flint-filled hollow which, on the basis of previous finds 
of this type of feature at Gomeldon, should be a sump and the whole bay, then, would have 
been the byre. It was divided from the central bay by a partition wall: this bay in turn, on 
the evidence of an array of postholes, had been separated from the northern bay by a 
screen. The central bay can be seen as an extension of the living end and may have been 
used for some kind of domestic activity (for example, weaving). 

Building 7B. The western wall of Building 7B formed part of the east wall of 7A. The 
eastern wall was separated from 7C by a drip trench which had been filled in with flints 
and rammed chalk, possibly before the erection of 7C. Building 7B was 17 feet long and 
8 feet wide. The floor was very uneven, there was no evidence of a hearth and it seems 
likely that this building served a purely domestic function. A gold coin (quarter noble of 
Edward III) was recovered from the floor. This coin, in almost mint condition, must have 
been dropped about 1370 and therefore, as it came directly off the floor, gives a likely 
abandonment date for the building. That it should have been lost suggests that the floor of 
the building had been covered with some loose material (e.g. straw) or even roughly floored 
over; the unevenness of the chalk might possibly be due to rodent activity beneath such a 
floor. 

Building 7C. Only one wall of Building 7C was excavated, so little can be said about 
the building at this stage, other than that the character of the exposed wall was such as to 
suggest that Buildings 7A and 7C were contemporary, with 7B as a later intrusion between 
the two. 

With the completion of the 1966 excavation, ten buildings have been excavated and a 
consistent pattern of development of house types and groupings is emerging, although this 
year’s work does show that variations can occur within the main-stream development. Thus 
in previous years it has been demonstrated that the development would seem to be: 

(a) small long house of 12th- to 13th-century date, developing into 

(b) long house with well defined ‘byre ends’ and with open yard (i.e. fenced not 

walled) in front of the house (13th to 14th century), developing into 
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(c) the farm house (converted long house, i.e. animals no longer ‘living in’) forming 
part of the boundary of an enclosed yard with other buildings set around the yard 
(13th to 14th century) and now 

(d) asa parallel development to (c) a range of buildings around an enclosed yard with 
the buildings forming an integral block of which one unit is a long house (14th 
century). 

These types might be provisionally termed (a) long house, (6) long house with open 
yard, (c) farm with enclosed yard, and (d) courtyard farm. It must be emphasized, 
however, that although this represents a general pattern of development, one type may 
have survived in face of another, and the basis of the development is likely to be complex 
and depend on a variety of social and economic considerations. The reasons for the 
adoption of a precise type at one particular spot in the village may even depend solely on 
the type of terrain at the spot and the availability of other disused buildings for conversion. 


GOMELDON (SU 183359) Post-medieval water mill? 


An opportunity arose, in advance of building a house, to examine what was believed 
to be the site of a water mill, shown on the Andrews and Dury Map of Wiltshire, 1773. 
It was hoped that a series of mill buildings would be uncovered, including that mentioned 
in Domesday. Unfortunately the only occupation that could be demonstrated was associ- 
ated with structures of 17th- to 18th-century date. Even these structures, which were sited 
on the river bank, could not be connected directly with the remains of a water mill. 

A scatter of 12th- to 13th-century sherds was found during the excavation and also in the 
foundation trenches for the new house. This pottery probably indicates the presence of 
medieval buildings on nearby platforms which would have formed a northern extension 
along the river bank of the Gomeldon settlement, the subject of the previous note. 


SALISBURY (SU 147296) Franciscan Friary 


The recent clearance of buildings on the site of the Franciscan Friary revealed a brick 
wall which in many places incorporated areas of flint and stone work. This wall is clearly 
shown on Naish’s Map of Salisbury in 1716 and it was suggested that it might stand on the 
line of the original Friary precinct wall. A trench exposed to the south of the brick wall a 
well-built flint-faced wall 2 feet 3 inches wide which stood to a height of 2 feet 6 inches. 
Embedded in the mortar of this wall was pottery which can be dated to about A.D. 1300. 
This may be fortuitous, but it is of considerable interest that in 1290 the friars obtained a 
licence from the King to use materials from the castle at Old Sarum to rebuild the Friary 
in stone, so perhaps the wall can be ascribed to this date. 


OLD sARUM (SU 142326) East suburb 


In advance of building development trial trenches were dug in the paddock of the 
Old Castle Inn, to the south of the house known as Legions Way. 

This work showed that the site was crossed by at least two medieval roads, which 
were extensions of those already recorded (Musty and Rahtz, W.A.M., 59 (1964), 136). 
Trenches cut right up to the paddock boundary on the north side yielded no additional 
graves to those found in the garden of Legions Way in the 1930s (Stone and Charlton, 
Antiq. Journ., XV (1935), 174). 

In the same area there were, however, two square-cut medieval cess pits; one of these 
was emptied to a depth of four feet. No evidence of buildings was found, so it would seem 
that the eastern limit of the east suburb has been defined at this point. 


AMESBURY (SU 154416) Gauntlet pipe factory 


In the second half of the 17th century Amesbury was renowned for its clay tobacco 
pipes, those made by the Gauntlet family being particularly sought after. 
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Sloan’s Garage in the High Street was by local tradition said to be on the site of the 
Gauntlet factory. During recent re-building and enlargement of the garage a watch was 
kept on the site, but no evidence of pipe-making was found. 
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OFFICERS’ REPORTS AND ACCESSIONS, 1966 
REPORT OF THE CURATOR AND ACCESSIONS TO THE MUSEUM 


At the start of the year dry rot was detected in the Museum roof. Fortunately the 
discovery was made at an early stage and the outbreak was successfully dealt with by 
Messrs. Rendell & Co., Devizes, but at a cost to the Society of some three hundred pounds. 

After the installation of prefabricated case units in the new Iron Age room at the 
end of 1965 a start was made on interior display, but regrettably the work has been much 
hampered by the need to give attention to many other aspects of museum work, and 
particularly, ever-increasing administration. Display mounts have been completed for 
three cases, including one large unit illustrating pottery types, and for a further case models 
have been made illustrating the evolution of the hillfort within the Iron Age. Further 
models under construction are intended to illustrate other aspects of daily life and economy. 

In December the Trustees of the British Museum confirmed their agreement to accept 
the Marlborough Iron Age bucket for restoration and remounting by their own experts. 
The bucket will be removed to the British Museum Research Laboratory for treatment 
early in the New Year. The Society’s Committee is deeply grateful to the Trustees for their 
generous offer to restore this important exhibit. 

Last year the assistance of the Conservation Officer, Area Museums Council for the 
South-West, was also sought in conserving ironwork to be displayed in the new room. 
After close examination by Mr. Cross, Archaeological Technician to the Area Council, it 
was decided, in view of the extremely fragile condition of the majority of the iron exhibits, 
that the only treatment possible was that necessary to inhibit further deterioration. This 
was carried out in the museum during the year. Further restoration of Iron Age pottery 
intended for display has also been completed. 

The Society is additionally grateful to the Area Museums Council for undertaking to 
supply electrotype copies of our series of Ancient British gold coins. These are now in 
preparation, and when completed will be included in the Iron Age room. 

A small island case and a series of folding panels intended to contain additional 
information and bibliographies for student use have been incorporated in the existing 
display in the Anglo-Saxon and Medieval rooms. At the end of the year the Recent 
History rooms were redecorated. 

With the help of students a good deal of progress was made in the summer months in 
listing and boxing material from the reserve collections of the Anglo-Saxon, Medieval and 
Recent periods; most of the material is now stored for ease of access beneath the respective 
displays. During the year the Recent Accessions case was twice displayed with new acquisi- 
tions. 

The preliminary work of visiting sites in connection with the projected publication of a 
Guide Gazetteer to field monuments in the Wansdyke region was completed by the end 
of the year, and it is hoped that the text for this, the first of a number of projected field 
guides to the county, will be substantially completed during 1967. 

A further project, initiated by the Archaeology Sub-Committee of the Society and 
being carried out largely by museum staff is well under way. This is the production of an 
Appendix to the Archaeological Gazetteer prepared by L. V. Grinsell and published in 
Victoria County History, Vol. I, Part I (1957). Many new sites and finds have come to light 
since the publication of this volume, and a lapse of ten years makes it imperative to bring 
archaeological discoveries within the county up to date, and in published form. 

The Archaeology Sub-Committee of the Society has this year been compelled to 
turn its attention increasingly to problems of preservation, particularly in respect of 
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field monuments within the county ceaselessly under threat of destruction. Again museum 
staff, jointly with the Sub-Committee, have produced two important memoranda, both 
specifically directed towards the conservation of Wiltshire’s earthwork monuments. The 
first of these was formulated at the request of the Field Monuments Committee, initiated at 
national level by the Ministry of Public Building and Works, to enquire into the possibility 
of improving existing legislation for the preservation of Ancient Monuments throughout the 
country. A second memorandum was prepared on behalf of the Countryside Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Wiltshire County Council which, within a nation-wide scheme, aims to plan 
for the future preservation of Wiltshire’s countryside against the background of widespread 
and ever increasing commercial and industrial development, which, unless it is rigorously 
controlled, must surely engulf what little remains of our unspoilt countryside and its 
remarkable and tangible history. Even the most cynical amongst us must endeavour to give 
of his utmost in the struggle to preserve those things which are good and lovely to behold, 
and in the hope that out of seeming desolation something of our heritage of antiquity 
may yet endure for those who come after. 

Much use has again been made of the Society’s collections for educational and 
exhibition purposes. Twelve groups of archaeological specimens were lent to schools and 
lecturers, mostly within the county, but a temporary loan of Cretaceous and Jurassic 
fossils was also provided at the request of the Whitton Secondary Modern School, Twicken- 
ham. Archaeological material was also lent for display at the Ramsbury Show, and for a 
large-scale exhibition illustrating ‘Grain Storage through the Ages’, organized by the 
County Landowners’ Association during the Royal Show held at Stoneleigh Park, 
Warwickshire. 

Pottery from a late 1st century A.D. well found during investigations at the Romano- 
British township of Cunetio (Mildenhall) was exhibited along with other recent discoveries 
at the Society’s Open Day held during October at Southbroom School, Devizes. 

A group of four oil paintings recently presented to the Society by our member Captain 
Batten-Pooll, V.C., was lent for temporary exhibition at the Victoria Art Gallery, Bath. 

Digging equipment was provided for use during archaeological excavations at the 
following sites: South Street long barrow, Avebury; Wansdyke in the Red Shore area; 
Barnsley Park Roman villa, Cirencester; Iron Age and Romano-British settlements on 
Fyfield Down near Marlborough; and Huish churchyard. 

A number of outside lectures, including guided visits to archaeological sites, were 
given to societies and groups within and outside the county. In addition the following 
lecture courses were given by the curators during the year: 

‘The Prehistory of Wessex’, ten of a course of twenty lectures held at Aldbourne. 

‘Archaeological Finds—Their Treatment and Identification’, a series of ten lectures 
held at Westbury. 

Both courses were arranged by the Extra-Mural Department of Bristol University. The 
Curator also took part in a residential weekend training course in archaeological fieldwork, 
organized by the Archaeology Sub-Committee and held at Urchfont Manor. 

The University Extension lectures organized jointly by the Society and Bristol 
University were again held in the Museum Lecture Hall, and had as their theme, ‘Aspects 
of the Bronze Age’. The lectures were as follows: 

11th November: The Early Bronze Age in the Mediterranean. Dr. K. Brannigan. 

18th November: Bronze Age Metallurgy. D. Britton, Esq. 

25th November: Bronze Age Pottery. Dr. I. H. Longworth. 

2nd December: Barrows and Burials in the Bronze Age. L. V. Grinsell, Esq. 

Students and specialist visitors this year included Dr. David Peacock, Birmingham 
University (Bronze Age and Neolithic pottery); Mr. C. M. Rowe, Salisbury (Wiltshire 
Trade Tokens); Mr. Mayland, Bath (Bronze Age weapons); Mr. D. V. Clarke, Cardiff 
University (Bronze Age Pottery); Mr. H. C. Green, Cardiff University (prehistoric flint- 
work); Mrs. Fiona Roe (battle-axes and maceheads) ; Mr. Derek Roe, Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Palaeolithic flintwork). 
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Visiting parties and student groups included the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Stockholm; the London and Oxford Institutes of Archaeology; Westminster 
College, Oxford; Worcester College of Education, Oxford; the Bath and Bristol Numis- 
matic Society; Farnham School of Art; various W.E.A. groups and institutions within the 
county. 

Annual attendance, excluding schools and organized parties, amounted to 3,160. 

Mention is rarely made in these pages of the numerous enquiries made almost daily 
at the museum, and which during a single year touch on many aspects of the county’s 
history, archaeology and natural history. Frequent requests are made, too, for on-the-spot 
identifications of objects, sometimes, if we are lucky, resulting in a gift to the museum, 
or a six figure grid reference on the 24 inch map. A good deal of time is absorbed in dealing 
with public needs (and those of our members), but apart from special discoveries, this 
service goes unrecorded, though, we believe, not unappreciated by those who benefit 
from our small expertise. 

We continue to give our thanks to Mrs. Cole, our caretaker, for her services during 
the year, and to Mr. Cole, who after his recent serious illness is now working as actively as 
ever in the Museum. Miss Laurell Ball, Leicester University, also gave invaluable help 
during the summer whilst working in the Museum as a trainee/assistant, accomplishing 
most ably some of the more humdrum of our museum tasks. We are glad to record that 
she has been accepted for a postgraduate course in Museum Studies at Leicester University. 
Miss Ball becomes the second of our student assistants to achieve this distinction. 

Those of us in this museum who knew him feel most keenly the loss of our member 
Mr. N. U. Grudgings, whose untimely death a few weeks ago was a real blow to the Society. 

Noel Grudgings took a deep interest in the work of the museum, and outside his own 
exacting profession applied his many and varied interests to its service. But it is as a master 
photographer that we shall long remember him, and especially as a photographer of flowers, 
at which as he was also a keen and first-class amateur botanist he understandably excelled. 
In recent years the Society archives have been greatly enriched by his many and generous 
gifts of botanical photographs and colour transparencies which, without exception, are 
superb examples of photographic art. ‘These must remain his permanent memorial, but alas, 
are only a hint of what the Society might have gained had he lived on into retirement, and 
the fulfilment of the many tasks he had set himself for his leisure days. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE MUSEUM 
GEOLOGY 


Rock fragment containing two large ammonites and other smaller fossils. Found at 
Beanacre, but most probably from the Severn area. A. J. Sharpe, Esq. 2/66 
Group of fossils from the Great Oolite series. Found at Veizy’s Quarry, Tetbury, 
Glos. S. A. C. Foster, Esq. 3/66 
Fossil ammonite, Cadoceras sp. Probably from the Oxford Clay, Kellaways Beds. 4/66 
Fragment of a septarian nodule. Found during pipe-laying operations at Ashton Park 
Housing Estate, Trowbridge. E. J. G. Morgan Ltd. 8/66 


PREHISTORIC 


Socketed bronze axe of Bronze Age date. Surface find on Middle Down, near Westbury. 

Mr. Pile 11/66 

Butt end of polished flint axe, exact locality unknown. Mr. Pile 12/66 
Mesolithic flint axe of tranchet type. Surface find near West Sharcott. 

J. Wilson, Esq. 15/66 

Pottery of Early Iron Age date including haematite ware, a bone awl, clay slingstones, 

stone rubbers and a fragmentary iron brooch. From excavations carried out by R. Bennett 

at Upton Cow Down, near Westbury. R. Bennett, Esq. 17/66 
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Three sherds, including one rim fragment, of Early Iron Age pottery, fragments of 
animal bone. From the garden of 16 Bydemill Gardens, Highworth. 

G. A. G. Webb, Esq. 24/66 

Pottery of Beaker and Late Bronze Age date, animal bone, cremated human bone, 

soil samples, molluscan shells and flints. From excavations directed by the Rev. E. H. 

Steele at the Ashton Valley barrow group, Codford St. Peter. 

Messrs. J. & W. Collins — 19/66 

Human skeleton of ?Neolithic date. Found without grave goods in a chalk-cut grave 

at Larkhill, Durrington (W.A.M., 61 (1966), 92). Salisbury Museum — 20/66 

Pottery of Neolithic type, worked and burnt flints, sarsen fragments. From excavations 

carried out by D. Grant King at the Lanhill chambered long barrow, near Chippenham 

(P.P.S., XXXII (1966), 73-85). A. J. Sellars, Esq. 21/66 


ROMAN 


Plain and figured Samian wares, coarse pottery, animal bones and a single glass 
fragment. Recovered from the interior of a well of late 1st century A.p. date during excava- 
tions at the Romano-British township of Cunetio, near Marlborough (W.A.M., 61 (1966), 
9-24). Mrs. Winifred Hannay 7/66 

Three sherds of Romano-British pottery, including one rim fragment. Found on the 
edge of a trench, north of Enford village. Dr. Isobel Smith 16/66 

Sherds of Romano-British pottery from excavations carried out by R. Bennett at 
Upton Cow Down, near Westbury. R. Bennett, Esq. 17/66 

Two sherds of coarse pottery of Romano-British date. From excavations directed by the 
Rey. E. H. Steele at the Ashton Valley barrow group, Codford St. Peter. 

Messrs. J. & W. Collins 19/66 

Sherds of Romano-British pottery, iron hobnails and an incomplete inhumation, the 
latter inside a stone coffin. Excavated near Northwood Farm, Colerne. 

T. E. Cobbold, Esq. 22/66 

Samian and coarse wares of Romano-British date, a socketed iron spike, fragments of 
building stone and whetstones. Surface finds close to the site of the stone coffin excavated 
near Northwood Farm, Colerne. Bury Wood Excavation Club 23/66 

Single inhumation of Romano-British date, and sheep’s jawbone associated with the 
burial. Excavated at Blount’s Court, Potterne (W.A.M., 61 (1966), 95). 

Vear Bros. 25/66 

Three fragments of box flue tiles. From the bed of the Biss Brook, near Dilton Vale 
Farm, Westbury. R. Bennett, Esq. 27/66 

Coarse pottery of Romano-British date, including New Forest wares. From 
the Romano-British temple site at Nettleton. 

Chippenham Secondary Modern School 28/66 

Romano-British pottery of and-3rd centuries A.D., and two fragments heavily baked 
clay. Surface finds at Whitehill Farm, Lydiard Tregoze. T. R. Broderstod, Esq. 29/66 

Sherds of Romano-British pottery. Recovered from above and within the grave fill 
of a single inhumation of Romano-British date, excavated by J. G. Evans at the foot of 
Waden Hill, near Avebury (W.A.M., 61 (1966), 97). 

W. J. Osmond, Esq. 30/66 


MEDIEVAL 


Silver long cross farthing, ?EDWARD I (1327-77). Obv. EDWARDVS REX; Rev. long 
cross with three pellets in each angle. LONDONIENSsIS. Mint-mark, Cross Potent. Found in 


the garden of 55 Sadler’s Mead, Chippenham. E. Moore, Esq. 9/66 
RECENT 

Handled fragment of brown stoneware mug. Probably 18th century. Found in the 
roof timbers of Bourton Green Cottage, Bishops Cannings. Mrs. M. Stevens 1/66 


Ee) 


Two snuff jars stamped ‘Benjn & Paul Anstie MANUFACTURERS Dealers in Foreign 

Snuffs’; 19th century. Miss H. M. Coles 5/66 
Large iron horseshoe with rectangular nail holes. Probably 1gth century. 

Mrs. J. Hughes 6/66 

Set of instruments used for taxidermy purposes, and mahogany case. Originally the 

property of Colonel George Montagu, born at Lackham House, Lacock. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Quick 10/66 

Eight fragmentary clay pipes bearing makers’ stamps. 17th to rgth centuries. From the 

garden of 7 Laverton Road, Westbury. I. J. Gill, Esq. 13/66 

Advertisement for ‘E. & W. Anstie’s (of Devizes) Black Beauty Shag, at 8d. per oz.’ 

Printed on tin. C. Webster, Esq. 14/66 

Cardboard cigarette box bearing cover advertisement of ‘L. Rutter & Co., of Mitcham 

and Devizes’. Salisbury Museum 26/66 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


BOOKS PRESENTED DONOR 
Adventures of an Aide-de-Camp, by James Grant (1860) K. H. Rogers 
Pilgrimage of British Farming, 1910-1912, by A. D. Hall K. H. Rogers 


(This contains two Wiltshire articles.) 
Anglo-Saxons, Why We Should Study Them, by H. M. Taylor 


(Rede Lecture, 1966) T. R. Thomson 
Archaeological Reports, The Preparation of, by L. V. Grinsell, 
P. Rahtz and A. Warhurst (John Baker, 1966) Publishers 
Arts in Early England, by Baldwin Brown (1925) H. Ross 
Keltové ve Stredni Evropé, by Jan Filip (1956) Ceskoslovenské 
Akademie Véd 


Highworth Hundred Rolls, ed. Mrs. B. Farr (Records Branch, 

No. XXI, 1965) Records Branch 
Wiadomosci Archeologiczne, XX XI (1965) 
Hannonia Praehistorica, 1(1965) : Le Néolithique ancien en Belgique, 

by M. G. Lefrancq and P. H. Moisin 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


MS Notes on Bird Records by Major Gwatkin of Potterne, 1890-1938 
(Major Gwatkin was a noted ornithologist and botanist and lived for many years at 
Potterne Manor House and previously at Nonsuch House, Bromham) 
Biographical Register of the University of Cambridge to 1500, by A. B. Emden (C.U.P., 1963) 
English Historical Demography, by P. Laslett, D. E. C. Eversley and W. A. Armstrong (1966) 
The Iron Age in Northern Britain, ed. A. L. F. Rivet (1966). 
Marlborough: Journal and Account Book of a Marlborough Solictor, 1837-44 
The Trotman Family, 1086-1963, by F. H. Trotman (1965) 


PAMPHLETS GIVEN DONOR 
Formation and Establishment of the Swindon Water Company, by Mark 
Child (1966) Author 

Record of an old-established Retail China and Glass Business, 

by W. 8. Church (1966) Author 
Church of Ogbourne St. Andrew and Rockley, by the Reverend 

H. W. Dunn (1966) Author 
Edington Priory, Estates of, lecture by J. L. Kirby (1966) Rev. R. E. Dudley 
Little Fakes, photocopy of article on J. E. Little 
Fonthill: Country Life articles, Nov.-Dec. 1966 R. E. Sandell 
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Grittleton: sale of marbles; Country Life, 1966 R. E. Sandell 

Lacock: Monumental Inscriptions, by L. H. Chambers Mrs. and Miss 
Chambers 

Lancaster, W., bellmaker: price list 

Langford, Little: drawing of tiles 

Marlborough: Fifty Years of Scouting 

Musical programme of concerts in Wiltshire towns, late 


1gth and early 20th century Mrs. H. Tanner 
Methuen Cup, by F. Eeles (1920) 
Report on Nuthills Granary, Sandy Lane, by R. P. Nicholson Author 
Rockbourne Roman Villa Guide R. E. Sandell 
Sloper pedigree 
Starky pedigree ~ C. W. Rawlins 
Collection of notes on Wansdyke assembled by Sir Cyril 

and Lady Fox Lady Fox 
Urchfont: notes on the history, by Mrs. Price Author 
Wiltshire Banks: National Provincial Bank Review, Feb., 1967 National Provincial 

Bank 

Wingfield: notes on history Wilts. C.R.O. 


Large and valuable collection of postcards, pamphlets, cuttings F. C. Pitt 


PAMPHLETS BOUGHT 
Bankrupt Canal, The, by Edwin Welch (Southampton, 1966) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


During the year membership of the Society has risen from 742 to 800, made up as 
follows: Individual, 716; Institutional, 76; and Junior, 8. This net increase of 58 members 
is most encouraging, particularly when account is taken of the 23 members lost, 16 of 
whom resigned and 7 died. 

It is evident that the appeal at the last Annual General Meeting to everyone to make a 
determined effort to recruit new members has been well supported. With the same 
enthusiasm a total membership of 850 by the end of the current year would seem to be 
a reasonable target. 

An increasing amount of time has been devoted by the Committees, officers and 
individual members in striving for the preservation of the archaeological and other treasures 
in the county. A close liaison has been maintained with the Wiltshire County Council, as 
also with voluntary organizations having kindred aims. A memorandum was submitted 
to the Ministry of Public Building and Works for the information of a Field Monuments 
Committee. The Society was represented at a meeting of voluntary bodies to discuss a 
proposal that a large area of the Northern Downs in Wiltshire, Berkshire and Hampshire 
should be designated an ‘Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty’. 


REPORT OF THE HON. MEETINGS SECRETARY 


The four meetings of 1966 were, like those of 1965, all held on fine days in an un- 
distinguished year. Attendances remained at 100 or more, but again it proved possible 
to arrange programmes which included visits to smaller and less well-known houses. The 
help of members who live in houses of interest, or who know such houses and can use any 
influence with the owners, is again earnestly sought. There must be many houses of the 
smaller manor- or large farm-house kind which the Society has never visited and, in 
spite of the invaluable guidance provided by Pevsner’s Wiltshire, it is not always possible to 
guess whether a house would justify a visit, and certainly not whether its occupants would 
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submit to one. In general, houses of this kind are well worth seeing; we are not looking for 
stately homes, but for houses with a few internal features of interest, or with a construc- 
tional history which can be followed, or with interesting associations or contents. All 
suggestions will be gratefully received. 

The first meeting included the Annual General Meeting at Lydiard Park, and also 
a morning visit to Miss Calley’s house at Burderop. Here members were able to enjoy 
not only a fine house in fine grounds, but also furniture, paintings and other contents of the 
utmost fascination. 

In June a visit to Hampshire took us to Hale Park, the self-designed home of the 18th- 
century architect Thomas Archer, and to the Roman villa at Rockbourne, where Mr. A. T. 
Morley-Hewitt showed members what had been revealed by his excavations. The day 
ended with a visit to Breamore Mill, where Mr. Hall showed the machinery still worked by 
water power. 

The third visit was to the valley of the Salisbury Avon, first to Heale House, where 
Major and Mrs. David Rasch showed their picturesque house and grounds. In the afternoon 
West Amesbury, the home of Sir Philip and Lady Antrobus, again provided a fascinating 
combination of architectural interest and fine contents. After tea the Rev. J. H. Dobbs 
welcomed members to his interesting church at Great Durnford. 

In August New Wardour Castle was visited by permission of the governors of Cran- 
borne Chase School. After lunch the objectives were in the Chalke valley, including the 
churches at Bishopstone and Broad Chalke, and houses at Throope (Lord and Lady 
Head), Faulstone (Mr. and Mrs. Watkinson), Bishopstone (Lady Elizabeth Longman), 
and King’s Old Rectory, Broad Chalke (Dr. H. Burroughes). 

In September three smaller meetings, where parties were limited in size and went on 
foot, were arranged. Members who had made special studies of the history of their own 
villages led them: Dr. T. R. Thomson at Cricklade, Mr. R. E. Sandell at Potterne, and 
Mr. C. C. Taylor at Whiteparish. 

Offers to lead parties of this kind, introducing members to the detailed topography of 
an individual place, would be very welcome. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE 
FAMILY AND ESTATE 


Arundell of Wardour, steward’s account book, 1663-71; Sir Richard Grobham of 
Wishford, cartulary or commonplace book, 1595 to early 17th century; Plumer of 
Purton, deeds, etc., 1612-70, 1852; Reeves of Bratton, deeds, etc., 1799-1849; 
Whitaker of Bratton, deeds, etc., 1346, 1665-1716; petition from labourers of Upavon 
to lord of manor for allotments, 1874. 


SOLICITORS’ DEPOSIT 
750 deeds, etc., Hussey-Freke, Newman, Attwater, Hayter and other families; 
Highworth, Salisbury, etc., 1262-1919. 


OTHER DEEDS 


c. 110, most parts of county, 1529-1930. 


MANORIAL 
Bremhill, 1612; West Grimstead, 1376-7. 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
Weights and Measures Department: 5 indentures of verification of standards, 1890-92. 
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POOR LAW UNION 
Legal papers, trials of inmate of Warminster Union workhouse for sending threatening 
letters, 1843, 1845. 

PARISH AND PARISH COUNCIL 
Bratton, 1887-1954; Little Cheverell, 1653-1892; Chilton Foliat, 1568-1945; 
Highworth, 1779-1960; Lacock, 1857-1960; West Lavington, 1598-1932; Monkton 
Farleigh, 1878-97; Nettleton, 1895-1952; Nunton, 1672-1926; Odstock, 1541-1962; 
Semington, 1586-1930; Shalbourne, 1773-1959; Steeple Ashton, 1538-1963; Stratford 
Tony, 1839-1936; Wingfield, 1654-1955. 

EDUCATION 
Building grant plans, 118 schools, 19th century; letters, etc., Dauntsey’s School, 
West Lavington, 1830-78. 

NURSING ASSOCIATION 
Netheravon and District Nursing Association, minutes, etc., 1890-1963. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 


Blacksmith’s accounts, 1819-38, and two rough grocery account books, early rgth 
century; Salisbury Gas Co., minutes, 1855-1949; lawyer’s commonplace book, 
estate affairs in Salisbury district, 1776-99; John Diplock, printer, of Trowbridge, 
apprenticeship indenture, 1822, ledger book, 1828-45. 


MAPS AND PLANS 
Fyfield, 1811; Overton and Fyfield, 1819. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE DIOCESAN RECORD OFFICE 
The Close, Salisbury 
ALMSHOUSES 


The older records of the College of Matrons in the Close, Salisbury, including title 
deeds of Clun’s Chantry in the Close, trust deeds of the College, and title deeds and leases 
of Whaddon Farm and other property in Alderbury, from the 16th century. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1967 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Society, covering the period ist January to 
31st December, 1966, was held on Saturday, 20th May 1967 at the School of Agriculture, 
Lackham, by kind permission of the Principal, Mr. J. O. ‘Thomas. The attendance was most 
encouraging, ninety members being present. 

The retiring President, the Most Honourable the Marquess of Ailesbury, took the 
chair for the first part of the proceedings. 

Before presenting the accounts, the Treasurer once again referred to the large slice 
of a member’s subscription which goes on the printing and distribution of the Magazine. 
Volume 61, which had been a slimmer one, had accounted for £1 1s. 2d., and in addition 
there was now the Bi-annual Bulletin which took a further 1s. 3d. These figures indicated 
that the solution to the problem of increasing the Society’s income did not lie in increased 
membership at the basic rate of £1 12s. 6d., but in more covenanted subscriptions. He 
appealed to all who were eligible to covenant to give the matter urgent consideration. 

In presenting the accounts, the Treasurer explained that although the Income and 
Expenditure account showed a small excess of Expenditure over Income amounting to 
£18 15s. 11d., the figure of £1,249 13s. 8d. for the magazine was an estimate. Since the 
audit the actual cost, £865 8s. 10d., had been received from the printers. The true position 
was, therefore, an excess of Income over Expenditure of £365 8s. 11d. Repairs to the 
Museum roof had cost £300, met out of the Building and Reserve Fund, while a car park 
at the rear of the Museum, costing £500, had been paid for by the current account. This 
was made possible because income tax recoverable on covenants and dividends, which 
had been in arrears, was brought up to date. 

After the accounts had been adopted, reports were presented by the Secretary, the 
Curator, the Hon. Librarian, the Hon. Editor, the Hon. Meetings Secretary, and Miss 
Gillam on behalf of the Hon. Secretary of the Natural History Section. 

The Meeting approved the Committee’s proposal that Rule I—Obyects should be 
amended to read as follows: 


Rule I—Objects. The object of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society shall be to foster interest in and to explore the archaeology, 
antiquities, history and natural history of Wiltshire; in furtherance of that purpose, 
(a) to maintain a museum and library at Devizes, (6) to publish a magazine, 
(c) to safeguard and conserve the antiquities and the flora and fauna of the region, 
and (d) to co-operate with any organization having interests similar to those of 
the Society. 


It was agreed to support the Committee’s recommendation that no change be made 
to Rule I1I]—Members and their privileges. 

Members elected as their new President Dr. T. R. F. Thomson, M.A., M.D., F.R.Hist.s., 
F.S.A., who proposed a vote of thanks to Lord Ailesbury for the interest he had shown in the 
Society’s affairs during his three years of office. 

All the Hon. Officers were re-elected, and Mr. J. K. Wayman was elected as Assistant 
to the Hon. Meetings Secretary. The following were elected to serve on the Committee: 
Professor R. J. C. Atkinson, m.a., F.s.A.; Mr. R. S. Barron, m.a.; Mr. R. Macdonald 
Smith, M.A. 

The Meeting approved the disposal of a continental dollar, dated 1776, which had no 
connection with Wiltshire, for the sum of £100, the proceeds to be used for the purchase of 
coins minted in the county. After a brief address the President declared the Meeting closed. 
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REVIEWS 


Anglo-Saxon Architecture, by H. M. Taylor and Joan Taylor. 2 vols. Cambridge 
University Press, 1965, 10 guineas. 


Dedicated humbly to the Anglo-Saxon Saints and Craftsmen as a contribution to ‘a 
more comprehensive and exact record’ of their achievements in architecture, these two 
volumes replace, at long last, the single volume of Baldwin Brown first published in 1903 
and not revised since 1925. This new work consists of a short but skilful summary of the 
characteristics of Anglo-Saxon architecture, followed by a standardized description of every 
church in the British Isles which the authors think contains architectural features of the 
period, i.e. up to a.p. 1066. National Grid references, drawings, photographs and biblio- 
graphical references are added. The descriptions vary in length and detail; relatively 
fuller treatment has been purposely given to the less famous; so, while Monkwearmouth 
gets thirteen pages and Brixworth seven, Bradford-on-Avon and Avebury get three each, 
as does Escomb, while Stow (Lincs.) gets eight and Diddlebury (Salop.) over six. This is 
good. The drawings are clear, standardized and relevant. Many plans are given; all are 
easily comparable. ‘The photographs are a little disappointing individually but collectively 
they comprise a repertoire of evidence such as has been needed for many years. For example 
there are eight examples of round windows illustrated to compare with those at Avebury 
(which are not illustrated). Perhaps more detailed illustrations of the masonry would have 
been useful, although there are some good examples. 

The treatment of surviving structures and features in Wiltshire is uneven, partly 
because the authors have deliberately postponed systematic discussion of sculpture for a 
third volume to come, partly because of their decision to be sparing of space to the well 
known such as St. Lawrence. The authors add six Wiltshire examples to Baldwin Brown’s 
list. In the summaries which follow they are indicated by an asterisk. ‘These summaries 
show the Taylors’ contributions for Wiltshire. 

Alton Barnes.* The megalithic character of the four nave quoins is stressed (Pevsner 
notes only two) and the blocked openings in the eastern gable are discussed. Pevsner 
thinks the chancel arch imposts are Saxon; the ‘Taylors do not mention them, but their plan 
deliberately omits them. ‘The Ponting reference in W.A.M. XXXIV is omitted. 

Avebury. Nothing is added to Ponting and Bryan King (whose other article in W.A.M., 
X, is omitted). The font is not mentioned but a useful diagram shows Norman arch cutting 
an earlier window splay. Authors accept Ponting but Pevsner thinks the circular windows 
Norman and appears to have missed the Ponting report. 

Bradford-on-Avon. 'The ‘Taylors reject in a footnote and a diagram caption the argument 
of Jackson and Fletcher, which Pevsner accepts, that the lower cut-away work proves the 
upper part later (which is in any case a non sequitur) but they seem to hedge on the dating. 
Elsewhere the authors note the cut-away technique is applied to quoins as at Daglingworth. 
This ought to throw some doubt on the Jackson-Fletcher argument, but the Taylors ignore 
this. A possible additional argument based on the presence of a reeded pilaster in the 
porticus is also not used. The extent of re-building is not indicated; this is essential for any 
study of the building. The Taylors give useful analogies for the panelling but dismiss the 
masonry as a whole with the misleading sentence “Ihe whole church is built of dressed 
stone’ which ignores the megalithic character of parts. The bibliographical references 
omit Goreham’s ground plan in W.A.M., L. There is no discussion of the structural rela- 
tions between existing porticus and nave. But despite these criticisms this section is useful. 

Bremhill. Nothing added to Baldwin Brown. No references. 
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Britford. Brief analysis of structure adds nothing to Baldwin Brown or to the article in 
W.A.M., LVII, on the excavation of the northern porticus by Chambers and Shortt. As 
with Bradford-on-Avon the postponement of discussion of the ornament restricts argument 
as to dating. Useful list of references but omits Talbot on the restoration (in J. Br. Arch. 
Soc., XX XIII) and Romilly Allen (in W.A.M., X XVII) and, unexpectedly, V.C.H. Wilts., 
II. The Rickman reference was overlooked by Goddard. 

Burcomb, N. Nothing to add, except the Rickman reference again. 

Cricklade, St. Sampson.* Here it was that the authors with Dr. Thomson discovered the 
evidence that proves it a Saxon structure—the stepped pilaster reported in W.A.M., 58. 
They note the unusual thickness of the wall (4 feet) in one place. 

Inglesham.* Interesting comments on the south-west quoin and the south doorway but 
otherwise nothing added to Knowles in Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc., LIU. Pevsner 
places the whole building in the Norman period and later. Any argument from the 
sculptured Virgin and Child is irrelevant as it is not 7m situ and its provenance not known. 

knook.* ‘The authors summarize Clapham but do not discuss his claim that the south 
doorway and tympanum are pre-conquest. This awaits their third volume. There is no 
reference to the carved interlace stone. Pevsner will have all Norman. 

Limpley Stoke. ‘The ‘side-alternate’ quoins of both chancel and tower are noted but the 
argument that these imply an early date is rejected apparently on the grounds that 
the tower window openings are late and that their plinths differ from the plain one of the 
nave. This is reasonable but not conclusive. The authors suggest new ideas on the famous 
narrow doorway by drawing attention to the cutting of the rebate and to the terminals of 
the imposts. The rebate may, of course, have been cut much later, but the argument is 
acceptable; the terminals are so shapeless that no argument ought to rest on them. The 
photograph used is particularly poor. Pevsner hesitates to date this doorway. The Taylors 
accept Baldwin Brown’s comment on the arch being horseshoe (although they will not use 
the term) rather than stilted. 

Netheravon. Here is a more complete description and discussion than previous com- 
mentators have given, especially interesting in the analysis of the way in which the aisles 
enclose the eastern quoins of the tower. Ponting’s argument rather than Brock’s is accepted 
but the authors hesitate to give an early date to the capitals of the western arch. Brakspear’s 
comment and reference (W.A.M., XLVII) are omitted. 

Potterne.* Dr. Davey’s discovery of the ghost of a Saxon timber structure (reported in 
W.A.M., 59) is noted in an addendum. 

Ramsbury.* ‘This church is included by virtue of the earlier foundations discovered in 
1891 (but no comment is made) and presumably also in virtue of the carved stones found 
then; Kendrick’s dating of these is accepted but not discussed, and they are referred to 
as if they were from one cross, which is disputed. The V.C.H. Wilts., II reference is omitted. 

Somerford Keynes. (In Wiltshire until 1897.) An interesting section is given of the blocked 
doorway and Stenton’s early dating (no reference given) rather than Clapham’s is accepted. 
It is argued that it is still 7 s¢tw with traces of the original plaster and built ‘Escomb fashion’. 
No section or elevation is given of the interior of the head of the recess. The authorship of 
the article in The Illustrated Archaeologist, 1, is given as ‘Anonymous’ but Goddard ascribes 
it to Romilly Allen; Goddard has not got the Clapham (Ant. 7. IJ or the Smith (P. Soc. Ant., 
26) references. F 

Despite the minor criticisms implied by the summaries above, no student of Saxon 
architecture can afford not to consult and consider carefully every detail of the Taylors’ 
work. Although for Wiltshire they have added little to what has already been published in 
this magazine by such scholars as Ponting or elsewhere by Clapham, they have summarized 
the evidence, made their own decisions as to dating, differed from Pevsner and looked at 
every item with a new eye. The postponement to a third volume of discussion of sculpture 
and decorated stonework inevitably leaves gaps in the Wiltshire story, for it is essential for 
any conclusions about Avebury, Bradford, Britford, Inglesham, Knook and Ramsbury and 
Somerford Keynes. For the more general student of the subject the book is essential, 
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although he will have to look elsewhere for most of the recent evidence uncovered by 
excavations and which may well revolutionize the story. 

In Appendix B are listed churches for which Anglo-Saxon features have been claimed 
but which the authors have rejected. This list contains no examples from Wiltshire. They 
might have considered the doorway at Donhead St. Andrew (which Pevsner categorically 
declares to be Norman), the quoins at Upton Scudamore, the tower window opening at 
Mildenhall, the foundations at Broad Hinton, perhaps a wall at Mere, and the plan of the 
old church at Bishopstrow. And what about the Teffont tomb slabs? When the sculpture is 
discussed the fragments in Wiltshire are numerous—cross shafts and slab at Bradford, cross 
shafts at Broadchalke, Codford St. Peter, Amesbury, Colerne, Littleton Drew, Minety, 
Little Langford, Rodbourne Cheney, Steeple Langford and Teffont Evias. If the Ramsbury 
fragments had to be mentioned, why not these? Perhaps also the pillar shaft at Lydiard 
Millicent, fragments at Durrington, perhaps even the tympanum at Whaddon. Certainly 
the fonts at Avebury and Potterne require full discussion. 

But enough of these side-blows. The book is essential for all students of the subject 
and the student of Saxon Wiltshire would do well to use it to go outside his own county 
to get a broader view, comparable evidence and the understanding that comes from a 
consideration of the balanced arguments of two well-informed and sensible scholars. 

HARRY ROSS 


The Preparation of Archaeological Reports, by Leslie Grinsell, Philip Rahtz and 
Alan Warhurst. Pp. 71, 5 figs. John Baker, 1966. 10s. 6d. 


This short, reasonably-priced book originated in a course of lectures in 1962 under 
the auspices of the Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Bristol University. The speakers 
subsequently collaborated in publishing a duplicated version of their lectures, a re- 
duplication being necessary in 1963 to meet the demand. The 1963 text has now been 
revised and enlarged, and illustrations added. The result is a textbook which should be 
obligatory reading for all who take it upon themselves to destroy the evidence beneath our 
feet in the name of archaeological excavation. ‘The would-be excavation director should 
‘reach for Prep. Arch. Rpts. BEFORE grasping his spade; if he is unprepared or unable to 
emulate the standards set out here, then both spade and site would better be left un- 
touched. 

The usefulness of this book lies in its limited subject: by its concern with what should 
happen when the digging stops, it stresses an aspect of archaeological work in which few 
of us are guiltless. The subject has, however, previously been tackled, most accessibly as 
far as many students are concerned, in Atkinson’s Field Archaeology (and ed., revised 1953) 
and Webster’s Practical Archaeology (1963). Since all three books aim to give practical 
advice, with the amateur very much in mind, they cover much the same ground, often in 
emphasizing those commonsense points so frequently ignored, e.g. brevity. The chapter 
_on the text of an excavation report is especially authoritative, however, simply because it 
comes from an excavator with a record second to none in the production of final excavation 
reports. Nevertheless, Prep. Arch. Rpts. is about twice as long as the relevant chapters in the 
other two books, and it is difficult to see what is gained in this extra wordage. 

To a large extent, an excavation report stands or falls by its illustrations, and in this 
respect Prep. Arch. Rpts. is not a good model. Firstly, there are no photographs, presumably 
to keep down the price; but a good excavation photograph would be useful as a positive 
contribution to the condemnation of bad ones (p. 35). Secondly, the well-selected types of 
illustration—location map, site plan, sections, reconstruction and pottery—exclude all 
small finds except pottery, an aspect in which Practical Archaeology scores heavily (cf. 
figs. 17-20). Thirdly, the section drawings are not up to the standard of Field Archaeology 
(cf. fig. 68). Comparisons apart, all the figures are slightly over-reduced, except for fig. 5 
which has no scale. Fig. 1c includes too much irrelevant detail, e.g. modern field boundaries 
over a mile from the site; more useful would be a larger scale map covering a smaller area 
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with selected topography including contours. Fig. 2 would be clearer at this scale if solid 
lines rather than hachures had been used for the ramparts, etc.; it should include an area 
scale, and its style is condemned on p. 69. The plan on fig. 4 is unfortunate. Neither it nor 
the reconstruction are as good as the originals (P.P.S., XXIII (1957), p. 170, fig. 3 and 
p. 209, fig. 31), yet the original artist has been credited in the caption with these inferior 
copies. Probably only a reviewer would be mean enough to notice the major archaeological 
error which has crept into the copy of the reconstruction. 

These criticisms are made in the expectation that a second edition will soon be 
needed. Doubtless this will include an index, and some additions could be made to the 
already useful list of archaeological reconstructions, e.g. in S. Piggott, Scotland Before History 
(1958), R. Feachem, Prehistoric Scotland (1963), and, now, Archaeologia, C (1966), p. 31, 
fig. 9. Meanwhile, authors and publisher have provided us with a cheap, readily acces- 
sible and sound handbook, which, by emphasizing the necessary aftermath of fieldwork 
and excavation, should deter the light-hearted and assist the responsible. It is heartily 
recommended to both. 

P. J. FOWLER 


The Uses of Air Photography, edited by J. K. S. St. Joseph. Pp. 166, 84 pls., 5 figs. John 
Baker, 1966. 65s. 


This volume, published under the auspices of the University of Cambridge Committee 
for Aerial Photography and edited by its Director, is a most welcome addition to the 
literature on air photography and, incidentally, to this Society’s library. An authoritative 
introduction to the subject, such as this is, has long been needed. Sub-titled ‘Nature and 
Man in a New Perspective’, it brings together a series of twelve essays by leading experts, 
many of them members of the above Committee, on the application of air photography 
to a wide variety of subjects ranging from geology and cartography through plant ecology 
and zoology to the study of towns and town-planning. All the essays, with the exception 
of one on East African game management and research, are of a general nature and they 
draw most of their examples from the British Isles. The editor contributes an excellent 
introductory essay on the scope of air photography. 

Since the impact of this book is essentially visual, its format, large landscape, is well 
chosen, enabling the reproduction of really large plates. A few, perhaps as a result of 
enlargement, are less than sharp but they stand out only because the majority are so admir- 
ably clear. Precisely three-quarters of the photographs have been taken by the editor, itself 
a guarantee of their quality. All are provided with clear and, where necessary, lengthy 
captions rendering them intelligible without reference to the text, though it is to be hoped 
that this will not encourage readers to delve no further than the captions. 

This book should prove of interest to all of those with a curiosity about their physical 
environment. Of particular interest, perhaps, to readers of this journal will be contributions 
by the editor on Archaeology, by Professor D. M. Knowles on History and by the late 
Sir Jan Richmond, in a somewhat unfamiliar réle, on Towns and Monumental Buildings; 
but with the book once in hand it is unlikely that they will ignore the other contributions. 
I defy all but the blind not to find the plates fascinating. 

D. J. BONNEY 
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NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF BADGERS IN WILTSHIRE, 1966 
by BEATRICE GILLAM 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1960 the Mammal Society embarked on a National Survey of the Distribution of 
Badgers organized on a county basis. The writer undertook the work of Recorder for 
Wiltshire. This paper, in a fuller form, was written both as a contribution to the Survey 
and as a Special Study for the London University Extra-Mural Certificate of Proficiency in 
Natural History. It includes results collated from reports and records of many observers. 
Acknowledgement to them and to others who have helped the writer in many ways will 
be found on p. 152. 

The following factors considered likely to influence the choice of sites for badger 
setts are discussed—Altitude, Geology, Vegetation and Land Use, Orientation of Sett 
Entrances, Proximity to Human Habitation and Proximity to Water. The first four factors 
have been the basis for the Mammal Society’s first summary, published in 1967. 

Even with the help of farmers, keepers, earth-stoppers and others, detailed searching 
and careful recording of setts is very time-consuming. By the end of 1966 a total of 210 
setts had been reported. Undoubtedly there are many more still to be located for which 
records will be welcomed. As in all biological surveys covering a large area, records received 
depend partly on the distribution of observers and on their ability to make a thorough 
search of their own localities. ‘The amount of material now available is considered to be 
adequate to give a true indication of preferences for certain conditions prevailing in the 
county and will support the findings for other parts of Great Britain. 

A detailed study of the 10 kilometre square SU 06 (defined on the Ordnance Survey 
maps by the grid reference) (FIG. 2) has been made. In this area all the setts have been 
examined in detail—some for a period of 8 years. 

Soon after the Mammal Society launched its enquiry, annual requests for records of 
badger setts in Wiltshire were circulated to all the members of the Natural History Section 
of the Society. In 1961 information began to trickle in from correspondents. This method 
of receiving records was providing inadequate data so a simplified form of the Mammal 
Society Record Sheet was prepared and circulated. Foresters and others with experience 
of scientific form-filling completed the more detailed Record Sheets. Constant ‘badgering’ 
_ by circular, letter and word-of-mouth has resulted in a total of 220 records. ‘The detailed 
Record Sheets may be consulted at the Society’s museum in Devizes if prior notice is given. 

The position of the setts is shown in FIGs. 1 and 2. 

The reader is referred to pages 1-21 in The Flora of Wiltshire, 1957, by Donald Grose for 
a description of the county’s geography and geology. ‘The altitude, river systems and geology 
of Wiltshire are shown in Fic. 1 in the present paper. The close parallel of the Chalk 
and Upper Greensand with the higher altitudes and the wet clays with the lower land is 
striking. The county is mainly rural. Above 250 feet the farming is predominantly arable 
except where the chalk slopes are too steep to plough. Here semi-natural vegetation 
survives. The lower land is used for dairy farming, though with increased artificial drainage 
more is being cultivated. The most extensive woodlands occur where the chalk is capped by 
Clay-with-flints. Both the Upper and Lower Greensand also carry considerable areas of 
woodland. The rest of the county has a scattering of woods of various sizes. 
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The area of the 10 kilometre map square SU 06 was selected for detailed investigation 
for convenience since much of it was already well known. However, it happens to lie in the 
centre of Wiltshire (FIG. 1) and is generally typical of the county as a whole, being domin- 
ated by chalk uplands and containing exposures of most of the more widely distributed 
geological formations. Details of altitude, water systems and geology are shown in FIG. 2. 


Definition of Terms 

‘Sett’ is used to describe a group of entrances dug by badgers that are all presumed to 
be connected by underground tunnels. The number of entrances varies from one to forty- 
five in SU 06. Not all the entrances in one sett are necessarily always in use, nor are all 
setts in use all the year round. Breeding setts often have ten or more entrances and may 
house more than one family. Smaller setts associated with these are described as ‘outliers’. 
These may be used by non-breeding animals in the breeding season or by cubs of the year 
when they leave their parents in the autumn. A single outlier usually shows signs of only 
sporadic use. In SU 06 these occur on the open downs and are often sited to facilitate easy 
refuge when badgers are feeding away from the main sett and far from natural cover. 

‘Dung pits’, roughly 8 inches across and 6 inches deep, are dug in groups. They are most 
frequently sited beside a hedge or fence close to a route regularly taken by foraging badgers. 
They may be 100 yards or more from the nearest sett. When the cubs are very young, 
used dung pits may be found close to the sett entrance, suggesting that the sow is reluctant to 
wander far at this time. 
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A ‘spoil heap’ is the mound of soil at the entrance to the sett resulting from the digging 
of tunnels. A groove down its centre, which has been worn down by the badger as it 
continually drags earth backwards out of the tunnel with its front feet, is a certain indica- 
tion that the digging is recent (pL. Xa). 


DISCUSSION—-FACTORS INFLUENCING THE CHOICE OF SITES FOR SETTS 


1. Altitude. FIG. 3 shows the distribution of setts, expressed as percentages of the total, 
in relation to altitude. Heights of 300-650 feet are the most favoured, with the greatest 
number occurring between 400 and 500 feet. 

2. Geology. ‘The maps (FIGs. 1 and 2) show that the density is highest on the Upper 
Greensand. Here, too, there is a high proportion of large setts. Lower Greensand setts are 
also large. Their "density i is probably higher than indicated as much of the exposure lies 
within private parks which have not been searched. Lower Chalk is next in preference to 
the sands. 

A line of setts running diagonally north-east to south-west from SU 08 into ST 96 
follows the Corallian outcrop. Two only have been reported on the Oxford Clay. In the 
north-west, a scattering of setts occurs both on the Cornbrash and the Oolites. Some of 
this area is closely preserved and not readily accessible. A recorder indicates that further 
setts are probably present in the wooded areas. 

Few setts have been recorded from the woodland areas on the Clay-with-flints. 
Further investigation of these areas is necessary before any conclusion can be made about 
the favourability of this deposit. 

3. Vegetation. Badgers are considered to be woodland animals but this investigation 
has shown that of 200 setts described in Wiltshire only 118 are recorded in woodland (see 
table below). Many of these woods are only narrow strips of trees occurring on steep valley 
slopes where the land cannot be used for any other purpose. 


TABLE SHOWING THE FREQUENCY OF SETTS IN DIFFERENT HABITATS 


Habitat No. setts % setts 
Hardwood Woodland =a ae se 86 43 
Softwood Woodland &, si ie 32 16 
Copse : ihe 2 ae 10 5 
Hedgerow and Scrub. , ar. oie 32 16 
Open Downland and Fields | ba ie 32 16 
Quarry ee ‘ Si a 2 I°5 
Other sites .. Ws set wt wh 5 2-5 
200 100°0 


It is perhaps surprising to find that 32 of these 200 setts are sited on open downland 
_ or open fields with no cover. 

Hedgerows, scrub and copses are also frequented. They have many of the character- 
istics common to the edge of a wood—cover, food and root systems to support the roof 
of the tunnels. However, in some cases, such as the chalk scrub, the present cover has 
probably grown up in the course of time as a result of the activities of the badgers them- 
selves. Old spoil heaps are soon colonized by a herb layer to be succeeded by shrubs— 
notably Elder. 

The only occurrences of sett entrances on arable land have been found where 
the main sett lay within a wood or hedgerow adjacent to it. Tunnelling has continued so 
that new entrances are sited in the open—e.g. Nos. 2, 13 and 15 in SU 06. 

Wet pastureland is not used for setts. 

4. Orientation of Sett Entrances. Analysis of the information received shows no preference 
in any direction. The factor determining the aspect is that of the orientation of the slope. 
Only 5 per cent. of the recorded setts are on land with no slope. 
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5. Proximity to Human Habitation. On the whole, setts are well away from houses. 
However, provided that other conditions are suitable and the land is not disturbed by 
cultural activities, some setts do occur very close to houses. A sett in the top of a moat 
50 yards from a parkland house is one example. Another lies 100 yards from a school. 

6. Proximity to water. Setts in the county are recorded as being anything from 10 yards 
to a mile away from the nearest supply of water. Many of the downland records show that 
a natural supply is not within reasonable reach. Here there may be cattle troughs but these 
often contain only a little water after rain and would be inaccessible to a badger. In SU 06 
none of the setts on the chalk, with the exception of No. 20, which is near a spring at the foot 
of a gully, have a constant water supply nearer than ? mile. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Badgers are fairly well distributed throughout Wiltshire with at least one sett recorded 
in every 10 kilometre map square and in most of the squares that have more than half their 
area within the boundary. Only a few areas appear to have a high density of setts but 
this is partly accounted for by the diligence of recorders in those areas. ‘This picture would 
be repeated in other areas, particularly on private estates, if recorders could be found to 
search them. However, the density is also clearly related to the local geology, which is 
considered to be the most significant factor influencing the distribution of badgers in 
Wiltshire. It should, perhaps, be pointed out that no attempt has been made to estimate 
the size of the population. 

Greensand, both Upper and Lower, is undoubtedly the most highly favoured type of 
geological formation. As this type of soil is liable to collapse when excavated, sites are 
frequently chosen where greensand rock and/or tree root systems provide a stable roofing to 
the sand. The rock itself is too hard to dig and the ‘cliffs’ are avoided for tunnelling. Spoil 
heaps in these sandy strata tend to be large. 

Chalk, particularly the Lower Chalk, is the second choice. It is more compact than 
Greensand and setts excavated in it do not seem to require a roof of rocks or roots in many 
cases. Considering the relatively large proportion of Chalk exposures in relation to the 
much smaller exposures of Greensand, the Chalk would appear to be very much a ‘second 
best’? choice. However, the comparison between the number of setts on these two types of 
strata should not be considered in isolation from other factors. A very high proportion of the 
Chalk is arable land with few areas of woodland and scrub compared with the numerous 
steeply sloping wooded banks to be found on the Greensands. 

A rubbly type of geological formation, such as Corallian and Cornbrash, is chosen 
quite frequently. Both are more difficult to dig than Greensand and Chalk and con- 
sequently the spoil heaps are smaller. More unrecorded setts are probably situated on 
these formations than on the other types. ‘Too much cannot be concluded from the present 
evidence. These formations do not occur in SU 06 so that detailed comparison cannot be 
drawn. 

Wet clays, though extensive, are clearly avoided by badgers in this county. Much of the 
area covered by clay is flat compared with the rest of the geological formations. Here the 
water-line is close to the surface, especially in winter, and setts excavated in it would 
become flooded. Where setts do occur on the clay they are found on the slightly higher land. 
Altitude has been considered as a possible factor contributing to the choice of site for setts. 
The direct association between altitude and geology has already been mentioned and their 
relationship is shown on the maps. The importance of geology is unquestionable but the 
factor of altitude as such, apart from its geological association, appears to be almost 
negligible. 

The majority of recorded setts have been described as being ‘old’. This is not really 
very meaningful. A few people have been able to give a figure of 40 years. It is likely that 
some of these setts are on sites that have been in use for hundreds of years. Sett 4 in SU 06 
must be very ancient. There has been so much trampling of the Upper Greensand that it 
has become compacted so that there is nowno ground flora in the area around the entrances. 
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Many of the woodlands and woodland strips have probably been tree-covered ever since 
badgers first occupied these areas but the use to which adjacent land has been put has 
changed over the years. Woodland gave way to pasture and a little arable land, and in 
recent times most of the well-drained pasture has now fallen under the plough. Today, 
badgers still have many of their breeding strongholds under the protection of forest trees 
especially on the sandy soils where ancient tree roots support their great earthworks. 

Where insufficient accommodation is left on wooded slopes for an increasing popula- 
tion the evidence is that badgers move out to other sloping sites. This is evident in SU 06 
where all the wooded Upper Greensand slopes have setts. Surplus badgers do not move 
down on to the gault but up on to the chalk where hedgerows, ditches and scrubby banks 
(Nos. 17, 9 and 19) provide adequate cover and roof support. Finally, badgers extend the 
siting of setts to open unploughed downland. Here strip-lynchets and dry river terraces 
(pL. Xb) are often selected (5 and 7). 

It appears that as the sites that badgers would naturally choose for their setts diminish, 
they adapt themselves to new habitats which provide the most essential of the required 
factors. The site must not only be reasonably easy and safe to dig, but supplies of food 
and suitable bedding must be readily available, particularly if the sett is to be used for 
breeding. On the open downs narrow grassy banks where the plough has been unable to 
penetrate are favourite foraging areas for worms and beetles and are always chosen for 
dung pits. 

Many of the setts for which detailed records are available describe the site as being 
on a ‘steep’ slope. In SU 06, which has many sites typical of other areas, a ‘steep’ slope is 
not more than 35°. The direction in which a slope faces is immaterial. Setts are sited on 
slopes facing in all directions with the entrances facing in the general direction of the slope. 
As 95 per cent. of the setts are sited on a slope it seems conclusive that this is an important 
factor. A natural roof is provided so that the tunnel need not be dug deeply in a vertical plane. 

The nearness of a constant supply of water is not considered to be a significant factor 
in the selection of a site. Tracks leading from setts located near streams tend to cross the 
stream at the narrowest part and continue away from it on the other side. Footprints do 
not indicate that the animals visit water reguiarly to drink or bathe. Much of a badger’s 
food is of a wet consistency (earthworms, slugs, grass, bulbs and roots) and is taken at 
night when the herbage is wet with dew thus providing the animal with enough moisture 
without necessarily drinking. 

The mere fact of houses close-by does not deter badgers from using an otherwise 
desirable site. It is man’s interference that disturbs them. If sett entrances are repeatedly 
filled in the occupants may eventually abandon the sett for breeding purposes and may 
leave it altogether. However, if the stopping is infrequent and even when accompanied 
by gassing (which is illegal), badgers will still return to the area especially if the site is one 
that has been habitually used for a very long time. Final desertion has been found where 
clear-felling round woodland setts has occurred and the site of the sett has been levelled 
by bulldozing. The building of a house 150 yards from a sett in SU 06 did not disturb the 
occupants. However, the sett was too near the garden for convenience so it was repeatedly 
stopped until the badgers decided to move to a very similar site in the Upper Greensand 
farther round the valley. Here they are welcomed and protected by the owners of the 
house. 

Hunt-stopping has not been found to cause any serious disturbance. A hunt-stopper 
reports that there is usually at least one hole open by the morning following stopping on 
the previous evening. 

Only the activities of man that could destroy all possible suitable sites for setts or could 
persistently eradicate all the existing setts seem likely to have decisive effect on the present 
distribution of badgers in Wiltshire. At present they are most severely persecuted where 
game is reared, though the damage ascribed to badgers is more often than not the work of 
foxes. However, it has been agreeable to find that there are sufficient land-owners, including 
the Forestry Commission, who admire this animal and wish to preserve it, for there to 
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be no danger of its extermination. This attitude, together with the badger’s adaptability 
in exploiting new sites and the probability that there will always be downland areas too steep 
to be ploughed, should ensure its survival even though its numbers may not increase. An 
animal with such a catholic diet is never likely to be short of food though it does run the 
danger of death from toxic chemicals. 

In 1947 Ernest Neal wrote in The Badger: ‘In Wiltshire it is more numerous in the 
north than in the south, but, according to recent returns of the Ministry of Agriculture, it is 
on the increase in this county’. Now, twenty years later, the evidence indicates that the 
first statement is no longer true. From present available records badgers are at least common 
in the northern quarter of the county and on Salisbury Plain (where public access is 
impossible), and rather scarce in the east. ‘They are now most numerous in the centre 
and south-west. Dr. Neal’s second statement still appears to be true—certainly in SU 06. 

At the time of writing, the Mammal Society is considering further plans for work on 
the National Badger Survey. Whatever scheme is decided upon, there is now in Wiltshire a 
fairly satisfactory amount of information on which to work. However, it is incomplete and 
additional records will be welcome. 
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J. Sankey, J. Sartin, D. Shirt, G. Spencer, A. H. Stokes, Mrs. Tambling, G. L. Webber, 
E. W. White, Forestry Commission Staff, Wiltshire County Planning Department, members 
of Salisbury and District and Dauntsey’s School Natural History Societies. 
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THE WEATHER OF 1966 


by T. E. ROGERS 


Month Temperature Rainfall Sunshine 
January iS eo — ) 
February se rer ++ --- + _— 
March si ott ) —— oO 
April fe) ++ —-— 
May fo) 4- 
June (o) fo) fc) 
July ei - — 0 — 
August fe aM — +--+ fo) 
September a si ) = Co) 
October a ae + +--+ _ 
November 2 i — e) 
December =e oe + a) — 
Totals for 1966 ae Ae Oe 38-92inches 1,235 hours 


Yearly average figures 
(Marlborough) -. 47°8F. 32°8o0inches 1,426 hours 


N.B. In all three columns: 

o — signifies ‘average’. 

— means ‘distinctly below average’. 

—— means ‘very much below average’. 

The + and +--+ signs have comparable positive meanings. 

The year started unpleasantly with January being over two degrees Fahrenheit 
cooler than usual. Ground frost was recorded on 17 nights and the lowest ground tempera- 
ture of the year (6° F.) was registered on the night of the 14th/15th. By contrast, February 
was much warmer than is customary and was milder than March. However, rain fell 
frequently throughout February causing it to live up to its quite undeserved reputation 
of being a ‘fill-dyke’ month. In fact, the average statistics for the last century show that 
only four months (March-June) are usually drier than February in Marlborough. In 
point of fact, the driest month of 1966 proved to be March with a meagre rainfall of 
0:62 inches, but in other respects this was a very average month. 

April was chiefly notable for the very chilly spell between the 13th and the 16th during 
which time 7 inches of snow fell while the temperature did not rise above 40° F. With 
68 hours of sunshine during the month instead of our usual 149 hours this was also the 
second dullest April that we have recorded here. However, by the final day of the month 
the mercury climbed to 72° F. heralding in a pleasant May. 

The glorious spell from the 28th of May to the 4th of June was the best week of the 
Summer, no less than 105 hours of sunshine being recorded in this 8-day period. Apart 
from this, however, June was rather disappointing, as was the rest of the Summer. 

The heavy rainfall of August merits some comment for, although it totalled 5-50 inches 
as opposed to the average for this month of 2-86 inches, the bulk of this fell during the 
thunderstorms of the 21st and the 29th. The former occasion was particularly spectacular 
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with some 150 flashes of lightning being counted between 5-50 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. Torren- 
tial rain fell during the storm and for several hours after it giving a total of 1-90 inches in 
Marlborough while nearly an inch was recorded at Lyneham in about 45 minutes. It is 
usual for such storms to affect limited areas, however, and over the southern half of the 
county it may well be that rainfall for August was not remarkably above average. 

September was in no sense an exciting month, though there was a pleasant anti- 
cyclonic spell of some ten days towards its close. On the other hand, October was remark- 
ably unsettled. A whole series of depressions crossed the county during its first three weeks 
and rainfall amounting to 6-43 inches had been registered by 22nd October. High winds 
were also common during this period and wind damage was reported from many areas of 
the south-west. 

The year closed in rather unusual fashion with December being much warmer than 
November. In fact, although it could not boast any record maximum temperatures, 
December was surprisingly mild. On no less than 19 days the maximum screen thermometer 
reading was between 49 and 53° F. Christmas Day, the coolest day of the month with 
a maximum temperature of 39° F., deserves to be remembered for its 5 hours of sunshine. 
This made it the sunniest day since 9th November. 

From the point of view of the farmer 1966 shouid be a year that he can look back on 
with at least a degree of equanimity. The growing season (i.e. number of days on which the 
mean temperature is 42° F. or more) totalled 269 days which is about average for this 
part of the world. It is true that the storms in August will have given rise to harvest head- 
aches of course, but the respectable weather during September should have prevented any 
great disasters. 
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WILTSHIRE BIRD NOTES FOR 1966 


RECORDERS: Ruth G. Barnes, M.B.o.U., Geoffrey L. Boyle, M.B.0.v., 
Dr. E. A. R. Ennion, M.A., M.B.o.U., C. J. Bridgman, M.B.0.U. 


TWO NEW SPECIES have this year been added to our county list, the Solitary Sandpiper 
and the Melodious Warbler, the latter a wanderer from Europe. ‘The first named is also 
the first American bird we have had on our list officially accepted by the British Birds 
Rare Records Committee. 

The Rough-Legged Buzzard, a winter visitor from the Arctic, has been recorded 
in Wiltshire for the first time this century, and other interesting records are those of a Kite, 
two Wrynecks and a Firecrest, the last named small bird having been photographed in the 
hand. 

The Hobby has bred reasonably well in Wiltshire in other years, so that the poor 
showing in 1966 naturally gives cause for anxiety that it may be falling a victim to toxic 
chemicals. 

Some readers may not know why the name of each species here recorded is preceded 
by a number. It is the number used in the universally recognized Checklist of the Birds of 
Great Britain and Ireland prepared by the British Ornithologists’ Union in 1952, and by using 
it we are saved the necessity of quoting the Latin name. 


Contributors : Major M. Gibbs MG 
D. A. W. Alexander DAWA J. E. Gomm ys JEG 
Mrs. Barnes RGB G. W. Hemmings .. GWH 
G. L. Boyle GLB A. J. Horner ‘ AJH 
C. J. Bridgman CJB Mrs. B. M. Hulbert BMH 
Mrs. Brooke NB F. J. Hulbert FJH 
N. M. D. Brown . NMDB R. J. J. Hunt RJJH 
Mrs. V. E. Brown .. VEB Dr. E. L. Jones ELJ 
Miss A. M. Burnet AMB Brig. S. P. M. Kent SPMK 
E. J. M. Buxton EJMB Bernard King an BK 
Mrs. Buxton MB Col. J. N Kirkaldy JNK 
W. A. Cadman WAC Major O. Kite OK 
D. E. D. Campbell DEDC J. R. Lawson JRL 
P. J. Chadwick PJC Mrs. Lawson VCL 
M. L. Clark MLC C. G. Lock CGL 
W. J. Collins wc Miss M. K. Luckham MKL 
J. E. Cooke JEC J. E. Major JEM 
J. G. Cookson JGC Marlborough College Natural 
D. A. E. Cross DAEC History Society .. as MC 
R. M. Curber RMC J. G. Mavrogordato JGM 
C. A. Cutforth CAC Mrs. P. W. Morris PWM 
Dr. E. A. R. Ennion EARE Mrs. Newton Dunn : DND 
Capt EE: Ennion HEE North Wilts. Ornithological 
F. P. Errington FPE Group : sf NWOG 
R. C. Faulkner RCF C.M.R. Pitman .. CMRP 
Miss K. G. Forbes KGF Brig. J. R. I. Platt JRIP 
G. H. Forster GHF Countess of Radnor IR 
Dr. D. E. Fry DEF Cyril Rice .. CR 
Rev. 5. D. Farey SDF J. G. Rolls JOR 
Miss B. Gillam BG A. J. Rycroft AJR 


Miss B. M. R. Sharp ee oe BMRS G. L. Weyman ie Ma + GW 


D.B. Shirt .. ae ds ae DBS R. Whitlock vA a ce RW 
Mrs. M. S. Shortt a sy MSS Miss D. M. Williams ae a DMW 
A. Smith .. ae ne a AS Mrs. E. Williams .. sy te EW 
P. Smith .. ap - Py PS C.W. Williamson .. a cp CWW 
R. J. Spencer ae a oe RJS R. Williamson a a a: RW 
Miss J. M. Stainton Ae ie JMS R. W. Woods a a 2 RWW 
L. F. Stearn a re ne LFS Fit.-Lieut. D. Wright i rz DW 
Nigel Stock vy a at NS M. A. Wright he oh. ee MAW 
Mrs. Stopford Beale A a JSB 

B. M. Stratton Pe as ite BMS Abbreviations used in text: 

C.N. Tilley of es Ae CNT Gravel pits te i at G.P. 
J. L.A. Tyler ae wt ie JLAT Reservoir i ae te Res. 
G. L. Webber ie ae ‘he GLW Sewage Farm a a S.F. 


5. GREAT CRESTED GREBE. At Coate Water 8 pairs, 27 Mar.; all nests destroyed, 
17 Apr. and pairs reduced to 7. Three young seen, 27 July and 6 on 28 Aug. Seven birds 
present, 4 Dec., when some courtship displayed noted (GLW). At Corsham Lake, 2 pairs 
reared 6 young (JGR). At Shearwater 1 pair with 3 young, 27 June (NMDB). One pair 
Fonthill, 18 Mar. (BMS). Two pairs, Bowood Lake, 9 Mar. (GLB). A pair bred at Hanging 
Langford (MLC). 3 at Braydon Pond, 13 Mar. (EJMB) and no young seen this year 
(RGB). A single bird in May, Tockenham Res. (RWW); and one on pond at Dilton 
Marsh (RMC). 

30. HERON. In the BTO Heronry Census the number of nests was as follows: Leigh, 
I nest occupied (EJMB); Hillocks Wood, Tockenham, 2 nests certainly occupied and 
1 probably (RWW) ; Bowood, 16 nests certainly occupied and 6 of these } mile from lake 
(GLB, BG); Great Bradford Wood, 20 nests certainly occupied, 1 probably (RJS); The 
Warren, Savernake, 5 nests certain (CNT); Boyton, 2 nests certainly and 1 probably not 
occupied (JRIP); Bathampton, 4 nests certainly, 5 probably and 2 probably not occupied 
—this is the first record of the Bathampton heronry, colonized in earlier years (JRIP) ; Brit- 
ford, 12 nests certainly, 4 probably (AJH). 

38. BITTERN. Water keeper reported 2 seen near Charlton and Downton on several 
occasions in January (JR). 

45. MALLARD. Maximum numbers: Coate, c. 200, 23 Jan., 172, Queens Park, 
Swindon, 13 Nov. (GLW); Tockenham Res., 90, 13 Nov. (RWW); Corsham Lake, 350, 
7 Sept. (JCR); 141 R. Nadder, between Wilton and Barford St. Martin, 15 Jan. (KGF). 
Two females sitting head to tail on nest, c. 16 eggs, under rose bush at Cole Park, 12 Apr. 
(EJMB). 

46. TEAL. Maximum numbers: Coate, where numbers have been low for 2 years, 
23, 28 Dec. (GLW); Corsham, 16, 25 Dec. (JGR); R. Nadder, Wilton to Barford, 15, 
15 Jan. (KGF). 

47. GARGANEY. T'wo, one a male, at Corsham Lake, 20 Sept. (JCR). 

49. GADWALL. A pair on Fonthill Lake, 23 Jan. (FJH, BMH). A male at Lacock 
G.P., 6 Feb., and a female at Corsham Lake, 16 Oct. (JGR). Six pairs first seen on Fonthill 
Lake, 21 Dec., were still there at the end of the year (LFS). 

50. WIGEON. Maximum numbers: At Coate, where numbers have been low, 4 on ice, 
23 Jan. (GLW); Corsham Lake, 14, 15-17 Feb. (JGR): Clarendon Lake, ¢. 250, 26 Feb. 
(DEF, AJH). 

52. PINTAIL. A female at Corsham Lake, 30 Jan.-1 Feb. (JGR). A female at Coate, 
13 Nov. (GLW) and a bird at Ramsbury Manor Lake the same day (VCL, JRL). 

53- SHOVELER. A pair at Coate, 20 Mar. Breeding suspected, pair seen frequently in 
evenings but only male during day. Last seen mid-June (GLW). Maximum numbers seen 
4, Corsham Lake, 26 Mar. (JCR). 

54. RED-CRESTED POCHARD. A male in partial eclipse was seen on the Avon at Longford, 
25 June (IR). As this species is often kept in captivity, it may not have been a wild bird. 
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56. TUFTED DUCK. 6 pairs nesting Clarendon Lake, 1 June (DEF, AJH). Maximum 
numbers: Coate, 16, 12 Feb. (GLW); Tockenham Res., 33, 18 Dec. (R.W.W.) ; Corsham 
Lake, 10, 22 Dec. (JOR); Clarendon Lake, c. 50, 20 Feb. (DEF, AJH); Fonthill Lake, 
c. 40, 26 Jan. (BMS). 

57. POCHARD. A female with 2 young at Clarendon Lake, 1 June (DEF, AJH): this is 
the only breeding record. Maximum numbers: Coate, 33, 18 Dec. (GLW); Corsham 
Lake, 31, 22 Dec. (JGR); Clarendon Lake, 20, 20 Feb. (DEF, AJH); Fonthill Lake, 
c. 20, 26 Jan. (BMS). 

MANDARIN DUCK. A male seen at Shearwater, 16 Jan.-14 Nov. but not afterwards 

VEB). 
a GOLDENEYE. At Coate Water a female was present from 9-17 Apr. and a first 
winter male, 21 Nov.-3 Dec. (GLW). 

RUDDY DUCK. An immature bird or adult female at Corsham Lake, 27 Dec. presumably 
from those at Chew Valley Lake (JCR). 

GREY GEESE. ¢. 50 landed in the valley of the Chitterne Brook at dusk, 16 Jan. too dark 
to determine species but probably Whitefronts; c. 150 geese flew N. over this valley, 
29 Jan. (WJC). On the same day, 29 Jan., c. 120 flew N.W. over Foxham in mid-afternoon 
and c. 4 flew S.W. over Chippenham in later afternoon (JCR). c. 100 flew S.E. over Cole 
Park, 1 Feb. (MB). Skeins of 350-400 flying over Avon at Britford 29 Jan. at 16.00 hrs. 
(CMRP). 

78. BEAN GOOSE. One seen swimming with 5 swans on R. Avon near West Amesbury, 
19 Dec. It had a sizeable pouch under its throat which must have been abnormal. It made 
no attempt to fly but did not appear to be pinioned. Seen again in mid-January (NB). 

82. CANADA GOosE. Only one this year, at Coate, 17-23 Apr. (GLW). 

85. WHOOPER SWAN. One seen at Figheldean in late January (OK). 

86. BEWICK’s SWAN. A single bird flying round with 2 Mute Swans at Poulton, 6 Feb., 
and an immature bird in water meadows at Clatford, 28 Feb. Possibly the same bird 
(DAWA). 

QI. BUZZARD. A pair in Great Ridge Wood reported to have brought off at least one 
young (JEG). Three, considered to be one adult with 2 young, playing together 21 June 
(CR). Pairs seen at various dates by EJMB, RCF, BG, BMS, GLW, RW, and 6 observers 
noted single birds. 

Q2. ROUGH-LEGGED BUZZARD. A buzzard on wing over Downs between Tilshead and 
Chitterne, 28 Oct., showed a glimpse of a white patch at the base of the tail and its habit of 
hovering was noted. During a visit to U.S.A. in Nov./Dec. observer had many opportunities 
of confirming his earlier identification of the Wiltshire bird (JGM). Near Upavon, 4 Nov., 
a large bird was put up at c. 20 yards and turned away, pausing to hover about 10 feet 
above ground. Due to slope it was then below eye level and its noticeably pale almost white 
tail was visible through glasses. After hovering for a few minutes it flew gently away allowing 
confirmation by the rounded wings and tail that it was a buzzard. It soared in typical 
buzzard fashion, the paleness of the tail in contrast to the general darkness of upper parts 
(SPMK). A bird hovering when first seen over edge of escarpment near Upavon, 24 Dec., 
was identified as a buzzard by its large size, heavy body and broad wings. Among the 
other points noted in brief view were markedly pale underparts, particularly underwing. 
Dark mark at carpal joint conspicuous underneath. Bird departed with short glides 
and flapping or hovering (JMS). These Wiltshire records, probably of the same bird, are 
the first this century of this winter migrant from the Arctic. An unusual number visited 
East Anglia. 

93. SPARROWHAWK. Two successful breeding pairs in the Marlborough Coll. area 
(J. Roberts per MC). On Salisbury Plain 2 pairs brought off young but probably not more 
than one or two each; also a pair produced no young, probably robbed by children and 
another pair deserted probably through army manceuvres (JGM). One of these successful 
pairs also reported by JNK who found another successful nest on the Plain. A pair 
in S.W. Wilts. reared at least 3, on wing 1 Aug. (JEM). A male seen frequently and a nest 
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found later in N. Wilts. (RWW). Five observers report fairly frequent sightings and 17 others 
report 43 views throughout year, of which 10 were in April. 

95. KITE. One seen in flight at Weavern, 4 Mar., when it was being mobbed by a 
mixed flock of Rooks and Jackdaws which it easily avoided by seemingly effortless side- 
slips (PS). Very full descriptive notes filed. 

HARRIER HEN Or MONTAGU’S. A ‘ringtail’ hunting over Salisbury Plain, 30 May, too 
distant to identify (GLB). An immature or female harrier chased over Boscombe Down by 
Rooks and Jackdaws, 18 Aug. At this time of year it should have been Montagu’s rather 
than Hen but identification impossible (GHF). 

102. MONTAGU’S HARRIER. A male near Druid’s Lodge, 25 Aug., was fully described to 
Salisbury NHS (SDF). 

104. HOBBY. First seen 10 May (NWOG); 12 May (GLW). A bad breeding season 
reported by MC, known sites being unoccupied. On Salisbury Plain 4 known nesting 
sites were unoccupied and no young were seen by observer while flying trained falcons 
and owls which usually provoke mobbing. ‘The reported recovery of pesticides in a grass- 
hopper may be significant (JGM). In another area a pair catching small prey on wing 
and carrying it away then returning were possibly feeding young just out of nest, 4 Sept. 
(BG). One watched hunting 21 Aug., was from description probably juvenile (PJC, 
MAW). Last seen 13 Sept. (JCR); 24 Sept. (MC). Records from 7 other observers. 

107 MERLIN. One seen at Boscombe Down, 21 Mar. (GHF), and one passing through 
over Marlborough Downs, 9 Nov. (RC Upton per MC). 

110. KESTREL. A pair reared 2 young at Corsham (JCR). Parties of 5 seen between 
Marlborough and Devizes, 7 Aug. (GWH), Morgans Hill, 25 Aug. (CR), and Fosbury 
28 Aug. (GLW); 3 or 4 Haxton Down (PJC, MAW). Pairs seen at ‘Trowbridge 9 July (AS), 
Foxham, 31 July (RCF), and Codford, 7 Aug. (KGF). 

115. RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. An enquiry in Marlborough area-showed 9g separate 
localities (MC). Noted at Stapleford (DAEC) and Wilsford (JCR). A cock noted near 
Hindon and 3 near Dorset border S.E. of Shaftesbury, also reported near Mere (JEM). 
Nesting noted at Clarendon (CMRP). 

116. PARTRIDGE. Coveys noted as strong this year, one of 16 reported from Lavington 
Folly (JNK). 

117. Quait. First heard 14 May, Walker’s Hill (MC); 21 May, West Stowell (BG). 
A bevy above Chitterne and another close to Tilshead seen more than once in Aug. and 
Sept. (JGM). Heard in 9 other areas of Marlborough Downs (MC, BG, GLW), c. 6 heard 
in Bulford area (RCF), and 1 near Haxton Down (PJC, MAW). One with 3 half-grown 
young just able to flutter flushed from field of barley, Bodenham, 22 Aug. (CGL). Last 
seen while combining at Shaw, 31 Aug., and in same field, 28 Sept. (CAC). 

120. WATER RAIL. Seen on 15 Jan. Corsham Lake (JCR), and 23 Jan. at Wilton 
(FJH, BMH); spring records from Kennet Valley and Coate, 24 Mar. (MC). Then none 
until 10 Sept. Corsham, where 4 birds called Oct./Dec. (JCR), 3 in Marlborough, 27 Oct., 
and ro in Kennet Valley later (MC). Single birds seen in Dec. at Coate (GLW), 
and at Codford St. Peter (CAC). Four flushed from cress beds at Shalbourne, 30 Dec. 
(EARE). 

125. CORNCRAKE. Two birds were calling in one area near Corsham, breeding 
suspected (JCR). Heard frequently early and late in a grass field near Sutton Veney and 
identified by the Rector on his lawn, June/July (JRIP). One flushed from barley near 
Bodenham, 28 Aug. (CGL); and one from kale at Codford St. Mary, 6 Oct. (CAC). 

131. OYSTERCATCHER. One on a G.P. near South Cerney, 30 July, flew off into this 
county (GLW). One seen resting on Lyneham airfield, 2 Aug., departed S.W. (Cpl. P. 
Butler per CJB). 

133. LAPWING. ¢. 1,500 on Lyneham airfield in Aug. and large flocks on Salisbury 
Plain in Oct. (CJB). Large flocks near Urchfont, Chirton, Charlton and on Upavon 
airfield, 4 Oct., and enormous flocks on Keysley Down, 13 Nov. (GLB). Both observers 
remark on increase over previous few years. Large movement N.E. on broad front 
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probably covering much of N. Wilts., 25 Jan., and large movements S.W. in N. Wilts., 
7 Aug. (RCF). 

134. RINGED PLOVER. One at Lacock G.P. on 19 Apr. (JCR). 

140. GOLDEN PLOVER. Large flocks in meadows between Netheravon and Durrington, 
6 Jan. (BG). c. 1,500 near Old Sarum in early Jan. (AMB). Flocks up to ¢. 200 in Odstock/ 
Homington area in spring and autumn (DAC). In autumn c. 200 seen at Highpost 26 Nov. 
(DEF, AJH); 819 counted on Wroughton airfield, 26 Dec. (GLW); ¢. 500 on old airfield 
at Zeals, 27 Dec. (VEB). 

145. SNIPE. One heard drumming overhead after dark out of a large number collected 
on flooded plough near Tytherington, 28 Jan. (JRIP). A very early date. Drumming at 
Axford, 16 Mar. (MC). 

147. JACK SNIPE. One shot near Charlton, 22 Jan. (IR). At Lacock G.P., 3 on 6 Feb. 
and 5, 12 Feb., with 2 singles later and on 11 Dec. (JGR). One at Rodbourne S.F., 10 Sept. 
(GLW). 

148. woopcock. Roding records as follows: 2 at Somerford Common, 16, May 
(GLW); 2 at Longleat, 24 May, and 1 or 2 at Southleigh Wood, 27 June, with 2 possible 
young flying over (NMDB, VEB); 2 at Groveley Wood, 31 May (MKL); noted in Bentley 
Wood, June (FPE); in at least 6 areas in Savernake Forest in summer (MC, DBS). 

150. CURLEW. Breeding season records: a pair at Bincknoll and a pair near Rod- 
bourne S.F., at least one pair near Castle Eaton and a male displaying near Somerford 
Common (GLW); at least 4 birds near Urchfont (JMS); and a pair near Lacock (JCR). 
Calling heard at Cole Park (EJMB), Oaksey (DW) and Landford (RJJH). One seen near 
Salisbury-Devizes road on army ranges, a new area (DAEQC). A flock of 19 in tight forma- 
tion travelling fast and high to N.N.W. over Shalbourne, 16 Aug. (EARE). 

151. WHIMBREL. At Shalbourne 3 passing and calling, 28 Aug. and 1 heard 2 Sept. 
(EARE). . 

156. GREEN SANDPIPER. Noted by 8 observers in Jan. and on 28 Apr. and from 30 July 
to the end of year. Maximum numbers 4 at Fyfield, 1 Aug. (@WH), and Lacock G.P., 
14 Aug. (JCR). x 

157. WOOD SANDPIPER. One watched at 25 yards feeding in mud by stream near 
Fyfield, 23 July (G@WH). One stayed at Rodbourne S.F. 25-30 Aug. (GWH). 

158. SOLITARY SANDPIPER. About 7 p.m. on 13 Sept. GLW saw an unusual wader fly 
into a partially flooded sludge bed at Rodbourne 8.F. and after watching it in poor light 
provisionally identified it correctly. About the size of a Common Sandpiper but with finer 
build and elongated appearance. It was seen to feed hungrily at a small pool and allowed 
approach within a few feet. The bird was generally tame and unsuspicious, especially on the 
first evening, on subsequent visits a little more wary but could be approached to 10/15 feet. 
When suspicious the head was raised high and this coupled with long wings gave a curious 
elongated look. The flight was not very fast, rather twisting with shallow wing beats and a 
disconcerting habit of suddenly dropping vertically but not necessarily alighting.. Flights 
were generally short and in fact the bird was singularly tame and difficult to flush. The gait 
was typically sandpiper but quite often fast, running with unraised wings not unlike stints. 
When wings were raised they seemed extremely long. It waded in water up to its belly quite 
frequently and fed mainly by picking and probing with bill quite often vertical. ‘The 
Sandpiper was watched daily until 17 Sept. when it was trapped, measured and ‘ringed 
by GLW with RCF and JCR. The very full descriptive notes were accepted by the British 
Birds Rare Records Committee. 

The Solitary Sandpiper is a North American species, an accidental visitor to Britain. It 
is the first to be ringed in this country and the first record for Wiltshire. This bird was seen 
by many people, photographed and filmed. 

159. COMMON SANDPIPER. Noted by 9 observers in Apr. and May, July to Sept. and 
December. Maximum numbers: 4, Corsham Lake, 8 July (JCR), and 5 at Rodbourne 
S.F., 3-4 Sept. (GLW). 
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161. REDSHANK. First seen 27 Feb. Oakhill cressbeds, where a pair, 4 June (DAWA); 
then in some numbers at Plaitford, Charlton and Alderbury, 18 Mar. (GGL, CMRP). 
Pairs in breeding season at Clatford (MC), Codford (AS) and 4 birds between Chitterne 
and Codford 30 Mar. (KGF) and a pair near Chitterne 20 June (JNK). 

162. SPOTTED REDSHANK. ‘Two which flew in with a Greenshank from E. at Rod- 
bourne S.F., 10 Sept., still present 15 Sept. (RMC); then 1 until 17 Sept. (GLW). 

165. GREENSHANK. One at Seagry G.P. 20 Aug. (RCF); at Rodbourne S.F., 1 present 
14-24 Aug., 3 from 2-9 Sept., 2 on 13 Sept. and 1 until 16 Sept. (GLW, RMC). 

178. DUNLIN. At Rodbourne S.F., 1 on g Apr. and 10 Sept. (GLW); at Lacock G.P., 
1, 17-19 Apr. (JCR). 

184. RuFF. A large male at Rodbourne S.F., 4 Sept. (GLW). 

189. STONE CURLEW. First heard calling 26 Mar., Marlborough Downs area where 
pair seen 7 July (MC) and 2/3 on g Apr. (JMS). On Salisbury Plain 1 pair known to have 
nested successfully, and 11 pairs reported as having nested on the Ranges; one old nesting 
area had been destroyed by tank crossing (JNK). Seven nests seen (GHF), 2 pairs, 29 June 
(DEDQ), and ¢. 5 birds calling, 17 July (RCF). Some of these birds from the Plain may be 
the same. Reports also from WMC, DEH, AJH. Last seen 21 Sept. (MC). 

198. GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL. Four notes of single birds in Feb., July, Aug. and 
Dec. and 2 birds seen flying down R. Avon at Seagry, 2 May (RGB). 

199. LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL. Winter records only mentioned, maximum numbers: 
c. 50 near West Lavington 12 Feb. (DW); c. 20 near Rowde, 12 Dec. (BG); ¢. 200 flying 
at Pewsham, 11 Dec. (RCF), and c. 45 at Corsham Lake, 22 Dec. (JCR). Two birds of the 
Scandinavian race, Lacock G.P., 2 Apr. (JCR), and 2, Rodbourne S.F., 9 Apr. (GLW). 

200. HERRING GULL. Numbers appear to be increasing in the county. Maximum 
numbers: ¢. 150 at Coate, 22 May, majority sub-adult (GLW) ; c. 80 Chippenham, 28 Oct. 
(NWOG); c. 400 passing E. over Pewsham 11 Dec. (RCF); 53 at Corsham Lake, 22 Dec. 
(JCR). 

201. COMMON GULL. Now present in Swindon area from late July to April, probably 
between 150/200. These birds come from the Severn roosts and have a regular flight line 
(GLW). 

212. BLACK TERN. At Coate 1 first winter bird on 7 Sept. and 1, 17 and 19 Sept. 
(GLW); 2 at Coate 18 Sept. (MC). 

212. LITTLE TERN. A juvenile at Coate, 30 Aug. (GLW). 

217/218. COMMON OR ARCTIC TERN. One seen flying over Wilton Water, 22 May and 
6 flying over Coate Water, 14 Aug. (JGC). 

232. STOCK DOVE. Two pairs with young in boxes of old water tanks and 2 pairs with 
eggs in tanks, military variety, at Larkhill, 16 July (RCF). Also a pair nesting in an old 
Daimler gun-car and another in a Churchill tank (JNK). 

235. TURTLE DOVE. First noted 21 Apr. Winterslow (RW); 27 Apr., Lacock G.P. 
(JGR). Last, 7 Sept., Corsham (JCR); 9 Sept., Rodbourne $.F. (GLW). 

COLLARED DOVE. Several reports of spread around Salisbury. In early colonized 
Amesbury 70 birds were seen (DMW). To confine records to new areas: nesting confirmed 
in Chippenham (P. Howerd per RWW); and birds seen (RMC, RCF, RWW), a party of 
17 at Sheldon, 13 Dec. (MG). Breeding reported in Swindon, a pair seen at Calcutt and a 
pair with 3 young at Broome Manor, 5 on stubble at Coate and 5 on Stubble at Barbury 
Castle (GLW). Two pairs bred at Collingbourne Ducis (JNK). Single birds seen at Devizes 
(JGR), Wilsford (AJR), Seagry (RGB) and Hindon LFS). Porton was colonized in autumn 
(PWM) and 2 seen at Winterslow in winter (FPE). 

237. cuckoo. First noted 10 Apr. Alderbury (CMRP); 16 Apr. Winterslow (RW). 
A young bird on roof of Officers’ Mess at Pockeridge in early July apparently could not be 
refused food by starling passing with beak full on way to own young (Capt. F. Bain per 
GWH). Last seen 23 Aug. Lacock G.P. (JCR). 

241. BARN OWL. A pair reared 3 young near Corsham (JCR). Pair near previous 
year’s nest at Clarendon, 26 Feb. (DEF, AJH). Single birds seen through year near 
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Marlborough (MC, GWH), Thingley (GWH), Chirton (ELJ), Puthall (DAWA). 
Tilshead (JNK) and Landford (RJJH). Two found dead on roads (JNK, DBS). 

246. LITTLE OWL. Pair in tall ivy-covered spruce, Shalbourne (EARE). Pair ‘duetting’ 
in spring, Seagry (RGB). Two seen together at Puckshipton, 14 July and 1 in habitual hole 
near Alton Barnes (BG). Noted by 5 other observers and MC remarks on discouragingly 
few records. 

247. TAWNY OWL. Bred at Lacock G.P., Corsham Park and Neston (JCR). One 
flushed by ivy-covered tree, Tockenham (RWW). One released after 3 days in a chimney, 
Chippenham, 4 Jan. (JSB). Only other records from Haxton Down (PJC, MAW), Laving- 
ton (JNK) and Landford (RJJH). 

248. LONG-EARED OWL. Records only now received that it bred in 1965 in 5 areas of 
the Marlborough district. Also located in March of this year (R. C. Upton per MC). 

249. SHORT-EARED OWL. Early in year noted on Marlborough Downs, 5-6 Feb. and 
27 Mar. and again in autumn, 3 on 5 Nov. and 2, 13 Nov. (R. C. Upton per MC). One 
found with damaged wing by road at Bulford, 7 Nov., after care flew strongly away, 
24 Nov. (JCR, RCF). Single birds at Chirton Gorse, 13 Nov. (ELJ); Yarnbury Castle, 
1 Dec. (JRIP) and Wansdyke at Alton, 11 Dec. (AJR). 7 on Larkhill Ranges, 19 Dec., and 
many reported (JNK). 

252. NIGHTJAR. 3 or 4 in Groveley Wood, 31 May (MKL). 3 in 2 areas Savernake 
Forest, 2 and 18 June (MC). Nest found in Bentley Wood (FPE), and a bird seen alighting 
on road (GHF). First winter male dead on road at Idmiston, 25 Aug., probably one 
previously seen hunting moths around street lamp (GHF); one dead on road Porton, 
26 Aug. (FPE). 

255. swiFT. First seen 20 Apr. Salisbury (RW); 24 Apr., Coate (GLW). Last seen 
18 Aug. Upavon (SPMK); 30 Aug., one Swindon (GLW). 

258. KINGFISHER. ‘l'wo nests in course of excavation on R. Nadder, 3 Apr., were almost 
certainly flooded later in month (JEM). Several pairs have territories on tributary of 
Nadder which flows through Teffont and family of 3 young seen (NB). Two males dis- 
played frequently throughout winter in Shalbourne, once locked in fight on road. Bred 
downstream (EARE). Pair seen by R. Avon in Chippenham, 11 Apr. (RWW), and another 
occupied old nest at Seagry, 2 May (RGB). Records from g observers of single birds in 
areas. 

262. GREEN WOODPECKER. One pair nested Larkhill ranges (JNK). Pair fed on 
lawn at Teffont and others heard (NB). Still rather rare in Swindon area, only 2 pairs 
known (GLW). One heard Cole Park, 7 Mar., was first since 1962-3 winter (EJ MB). Two at 
Cadley, 6 Mar. (DAWA). 3 observers note singles in 6 areas. 

263. GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. A pair nested on ranges near Redhorn (JNK). 
At least 3 pairs in Coate area and 1 pair reared young at Somerford (GLW). Pair of bird 
table regulars brought 3 young into observer’s garden at Seagry, 11 June, and stayed until 
27 June; in this time young progressed from caterpillars administered by parents to 
helping themselves to peanuts at table. A Lesser Spotted in garden kept distance from the 
larger species (RGB). Pair at garden nut basket in Devizes, Dec. (BG), and single birds 
visited table at Warminster (VEB), Lavington (JNK) and Landford (RJJH). One seen 
pecking cabbage in snow at Chippenham, 21 Jan. (JSB), not in Handbook food list. 4 
observers record 10 other localities. 

264. LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. One pair seen in Coate area (GLW). 8 observers 
record single birds in 13 localities. 

265. WRYNECK. One heard calling continually from tall trees bordering sports ground 
in Trowbridge, 3 May, by observer who knows the species in Switzerland. Bird seen 
hanging under a bough, the silhouette showed long tail and erected crown feathers and 
general brown colouring, though details of plumage not visible. It gradually moved away 
calling all the time (GLB). One, 29 Aug., was first seen in Brinkworth churchyard by the 
Rev. Godfrey Wallis who contacted observer. It was watched for 80 minutes, first on a 
headstone at 20 yards, then it flew from gravestone to gravestone. It was in good condition, 
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well marked and seemed to have no fear of humans being watched at short distance by 
numerous people. On one occasion it settled on the grass at 15 feet and fed for several 
minutes on ants (JEC). Descriptive notes filed. 

271. WOODLARK. Seen at Plaitford, 3 April (RJJH), the only record. 

272. SKYLARK. A very heavy passage, c. 6,000 during first two daylight hours passed W. 
over Swindon, 29 Oct. (GLW). 

274. SWALLOW. First seen 20 Mar., Petersfinger (GMRP); 22 Mar., Coate (MC). 
After heavy snowstorm 13-14 Apr. several seen at Cole Park flying low over snow, dipping 
on to it, as over water, and settling on it momentarily. One found dead below roost, 19 Apr., 
very thin and light (EJMB). The same behaviour of dipping into snow of c. 100 Swallows, 
House and Sand Martins seen at Longford, 14-15 Apr., and 1 found dead, ringed as 
nestling at Alderbury 1963 (IR). Birds at nest site, 13 Apr., not seen again after snow 
(JEM). Roost at Coate built up from ¢. 100, 27 July, to ¢. 2,000, 7 Sept. (GLW). Last 
seen 17 Oct. Upavon (SPMK); 18-22 Nov., 1 at Corsham (JCR). 

276. HOUSE MARTIN. First seen 25 Mar., Trowbridge (AS); 11 Apr., Codford (KGF). 
Last seen 29 Oct., Longford (IR); 4 Nov., Forest Hill (MC). 

277. SAND MARTIN. First seen 26 Mar., Coate (GLW); 30 Mar., Upavon (SPMK). 
Birds arrived in good numbers at Naish Hill sandpits, 6 Apr., but the owner of pit reported 
that the snow, 13-14 Apr., killed many; c. 60 pairs bred (RCF). c. 20 pairs noted at Calne 
sandpits and c¢. 20 pairs at Sandridge pits (JCR); c. 20 pairs at Folly Farm, Shalbourne 
(MC). Also bred in drainpipes in Marlborough away from water and by main road (MC). 
Last seen 22 Sept., Chippenham (NWOG); 8 Oct., Coate (GLW). 

279 RAVEN. One over Downs near Bishopstone, 12 Mar., first drew attention by 
large size, but heavy bill and wedge shaped tail also visible as it flew steadily west (DEDC). 

280. CARRION crow. A nest at Porton contained at least 2 dozen eggshells, mostly 
Partridge but also Red-legged Partridge, Pheasant, Mistle Thrush and duck spp (FPE). 
One seen to take adult Great Tit and fly off with it screaming in its bill, July (GLB). 
Roosts of c. 40 birds, Corsham Park, Oct./Nov. (JGR), and Rodbourne 8.F., 11 Dec. (GLW). 

293. WILLOW TIT. At least one pair still in Coate area and a new locality found—a pair 
at Somerford Common reared 6 or 7 young (GLW). Two at Totterdown, 24 Feb., and 
1 calling in Gopher Wood, 6 May (MC). 1 or 2 calling Bedwyn Common, 8 Jan. (BG). 
Heard and seen throughout year, 9 pairs noted in breeding season and 4 nests seen in 
Semley area; 1 nest in dead holly stump on dry ground at 750 ft., the rest in typical wet 
woods (JEM). One heard and wing patches seen in garden at Landford in Jan./Feb. and 
Sept. (RJJH). Two in wood near Winterslow, 10 Dec. (RW). 

300. DIPPER. On Bybrook a pair with 5 young in nest 14/15 May (RCF, GLW); a pair 
in another area, 9 Apr., and a single bird seen on several occasions in a third. No nest found 
in 3 regular breeding areas (RCF). A pair nested and another pair seen in one area near 
R. Nadder (NB). Newly hatched young in nest on tributary of R. Nadder, 24 Apr., the site 
has been destroyed (JEM). A single bird has regular beat on stream near Fonthill Bishop 
(LFS). Seen on cressbed at Ludwell and Bowerchalke (CWW, RW). 

302. FIELDFARE. Last seen in spring 20 Apr., Pitton (RW); 25 Apr., Salisbury Race 
Plain (DEF, AJH). First seen in autumn 19 Sept., Longford (MKL); 20 Sept., Walker’s 
Hill (MC), both early dates. 

304. REDWING. Last seen in spring 29 Mar., Seagry (RGB); 2 Apr. Lacock G.P. 
(JCR). First seen in autumn 4 Oct., Corsham (JCR) and Marlborough (MC). Heavy night 
passage over Swindon 5 Oct. and lighter movement on 6 and 7 Oct.; a heavy early morning 
movement 29 Oct. (GLW). 

307. RING OUZEL. On 27 Mar. one seen flying and others heard at Devil’s Den by 
observer who is familiar with species, at same date and place as recorded in 1965 (MC). 
On same day an adult male on Liddington Hill (GLW). 

308. BLACKBIRD. Many nests and young deserted after snowfall, 14 Apr. (DEF, 
AJH). Very numerous at Rodbourne S.F., 9 Oct., probably a fall of migrants (GLW). 
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311. WHEATEAR. First seen 20 Mar., Dean Bottom (MC); 22 Mar., Hackpen (DAWA). 
Last seen 29 Sept., Avebury (MC); 22 Oct., Rybury Camp (BG). A large male bird with 
bright reddish breast on Fyfield Down, 24 Sept. (JWS), appeared from descriptive notes 
to be of the Greenland race. 

317. STONECHAT. A female at Old Eagle, 20 Oct. (MC); 2 near Chippenham, 11 Dec. 
(NWOG). The only records, a sad decline. 

318. WHINCHAT. First seen 14 Apr., a pair on a bird table, Amesbury (EW), 24 Apr., 
Ryburs Camp (BG). A pair bred on downs near Durrington (JCR); 2 males singing on 
range between “The Bustard’ and Urchfont and breeding suspected (GLB). Last seen 
24 Sept., Four Mile Clump (MC); 4 Nov., Porton (FPE). 

320. REDSTART. First seen 3 Apr., Longford (IR) and Coate (GLW); 6 Apr., Corsham 
Lake (JCR). A pair with 7 young in an open nest in dead juniper c. 3 feet from ground in 
Silk Wood, 6 June (EJMB), most unusual for a hole nesting species. Two nesting pairs and 
a male on Fyfield Down, 26 May (DW). Usual sightings in Savernake (GLB, MC), anda 
pair at Stratford-sub-Castle, 24 Apr. (DEF, AJH). Last seen 28 Sept., 3 at Wilton (DND) ; 
6 Oct., Stockton (CAC). 

321. BLACK REDSTART. A male watched at close range for 20 mins. at White Sheet 
Quarry, 29 Apr. by observer familiar with species (JEM). A male, rump clearly seen, 
which appeared to be otherwise uniformly dark, on track to Easton Down, 30 June (BG). 
One seen clearly, with good views of red on tail and uniform dark colour, on fence at 
Figheldean, 12 Oct. (DEDC). 

322. NIGHTINGALE. First seen West Swindon (GLW); 12 Apr., Shute End (IR). Only 
I singing at Coate and 1 in Hodson, 2 on Somerford Common (GLW). Noted in 
Savernake (GLB, MC), Preshute and Fosbury (MC), and Shrewton Folly (JNK). No other 
records. 

327. GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. First: 8 Apr., Savernake (DBS); 10 Apr., Marlborough 
Common (DAWA). c. 12-15 pairs on Somerford Common (GLW). When cutting a field 
for hay at Charlton, June, 3 or 4 pairs found in 3 ft. grass and clover, and a nest with eggs 
unfortunately cut through (GGL). Handbook lists fields as occasional habitat. Records 
from 9g observers in 25 areas. Last: 13 Aug., Bulford (RCF). 

333. REED WARBLER. First seen 16 Apr., Woodford (LFS); 19 Apr. Lacock G.P. 
(JCR). 15 pairs bred at Corsham Lake (JCR); 24-26 at Coate and 5-6 at Stanton Lake 
(GLW). Only other areas, a pair at Kennet/Og confluence and by canal at Stanton St. 
Bernard (MC). Last seen 13 Sept., Corsham (JCR), 22 Sept., Coate (GLW). 

37. SEDGE WARBLER. First heard 8 Apr., Little Bedwyn (DAWA); 10 Apr., Peters- 
field (CMRP). c. 18 pairs at Coate and a very heavy passage noted last few days Aug. 
(GLW). Last seen 19 Sept., Corsham Lake (JCR) ; 26 Sept., Coate (GLW). 

Q. MELODIOUS WARBLER. One at Rodbourne S.F., 25 Sept. and full descriptive notes 
filed. Call, a rather loud ‘tee week’, first heard and then bird seen moving rather clumsily in 
a May tree seeking food. During 20 minutes’ observation it called loudly and persistently and 
was seen jumping heavily for insects and as clumsily plopping down on to lower branches. 
Seen 3 times in flight, quick but noticeably undulating, during which its heavy bodied 
appearance was apparent. Observer has seen this species four times previously (BK). ‘This is 
the first Wiltshire record of a vagrant species from Holland, Germany and eastwards. 

343. BLACKCAP. A female in garden at Harnham, 14 Jan. (WAC), evidently an over- 
wintering bird. First in spring 14 Mar., Salisbury (MKL); 31 Mar., All Cannings (BG). 
II pairs seen at Coate (GLW). Last: 6 Sept., Corsham Lake (JCR). 

346. GARDEN WARBLER. First noted 3 Apr., Trowbridge (AS); 9 Apr., Codford 
(KGF). 7 pairs at Coate (GLW). Last seen 27 Aug., Corsham Park (JCR). 

347. WHITETHROAT. First noted 8 Apr., Bincknoll (GLW) ; 10 Apr., Pewsham (RCF). 
Last seen 13 Sept., Corsham Lake (JCR); 16 Sept., Chippenham (NWOG). 

348. LESSER WHITETHROAT. First: 23 Apr., Cole Park (EJMB); 28 Apr., Lacock G.P. 
(JGR) and Teffont (BMS). Last: 31 Aug., Rodbourne S.F. (GLW); 10 Sept., Corsham 
Lake (JCR). 
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354. WILLOW WARBLER. First: singing, 8 Mar., Durnford (GHF); 31 Mar., Neston 
(JGR), early dates. Fantastic fall in Swindon, 20 Apr., birds seen in every bush and tree 
even in centre of town and noted feeding around office blocks and workshops where usually 
never seen; 17 pairs at Coate in May—above average (GLW). Pair raised 2 broods in 
observer’s garden, Seagry, fledging dates 6 June and 10 July (RGB). Last: 17 Sept., Coate 
GLW); 19 Sep.., Corsham Lake (JCR). 

356. CHIFFCHAFF. First: 27 Feb., Pewsham and watched for 2 hours (JLAT); 5 Mar., 
Britford (MSS) and Coate (GLW); early dates. Last: 11 Oct., Shaw (CAC) and Corsham 
(JGR); 15 Oct., Seagry (RCF). 

357. WOOD WARBLER. First: 20 Apr., Chippenham (RWW); 18 May Stockton Wood 
(BMS). Also noted at Cadley, Grand Avenue, Bedwyn Common, 4 Mile Clump and 
Rabley Copse (MC). 

365. FIRECREST. One caught in mist net in garden at Pewsham, 23 Sept. (JLAT). 
In photograph taken white stripe over eye and black stripe through eye show clearly. 

366. SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. First: 19 Apr., Neston (JCR); 28 Apr., Savernake (MC). 
Last: 7 Sept., Goate (GLW) ; 2 Oct., Corsham (JCR). 

368. PIED FLYCATCHER. A female seen near Ham, 21 Aug. (GW). 

376. TREE PIPIT. First: g Apr., Rodbourne S.F., quite numerous Savernake, 3 pairs 
located Somerford Common (GLW). Heard and seen above Erlestoke (GLB) ; at Windmill 
Hill, E. Knoyle and Gutch Common (BMS). Last seen and call heard: 7 Aug. Naish Hill 
(where probably bred) (RCF); 24 Sept., Rodbourne S.F. (GLW). 

380. PIED/WHITE wactTaiLs. At Lacock G.P. 3 to 5 White Wagtails seen from 
17-20 Apr., and 1 on 3 Aug. All birds had mantle and rump pale grey, and seen with Pied 
Wagtails for comparison (JCR). 

381. GREY WAGTAIL. Nesting records: Cole Park (EJMB); Corsham S.F. (JCR); 
Teffont Mill, 4 pairs in area (NB). Ramsbury Manor Lake and Manton Mill (MC); 
Upton Lovell (NMDB). Records from 17 areas by 12 observers. 

382. YELLOW WAGTAIL. First: 3 Apr., Coate (GLW); 10 Apr., Lacock G.P. (JGR); 
Last: 20 Sept., Chippenham (NWOG); 24 Sept., Rodbourne S.F. (GLW). 

383. WAXWING. One seen at close range in garden at Lyneham, 21 Jan., and checked 
with Field Guide by Mrs. D. Wright and described to DW. A good view with binoculars of 
one in Savernake, 30 Apr. (A. S. R. Corbett per MC). One near garden bird table at 
Hindon, 26 Dec. (LFS). 

384. GREAT GREY SHRIKE. One watched by observer and his wife on a thorn bush at 
c. 25 feet in Savernake, 31 Oct. (NS). 

388. RED-BACKED SHRIKE. Near Winterslow at least 3 males and 1 female seen at one 
time in May in breeding area of past few years (BMRS). A pair seen carrying food near 
Bulford, 16 July, and on following day the female stayed with 1 juvenile while male caught 
food; still present 13 Aug. (RCF). On 16 July, Forestry staff reported 1 near “The Bustard’, 
reports also received from Durrington and Bulford (JNK). 

389. sTARLING. A roost at Lacock G.P. estimated as c. 120,000 in early Sept. (JCR). 
Flocks flying S. over Marlborough from Nov. and roost located at Southgrove Copse, 
9 Dec. (MC). 

391. HAWFINCH. One seen near Wilton, 23 Jan. (GHF) ; and a pair on Gutch Common 
in June (JNK). 

394. stsktn. Nine in alders at Wilton, 24 Jan. (FJH, BMH); 6 on ground by felled 
cypress near Warminster, 5-10 Oct. (VEB). In alders by Fonthill Lake c. 12 seen on 
22 Nov. (LFS), and c. 30 on 23 Dec. (VEB). 

397. REDPOLL. In weedy kale at High Post c. 20 with other finches, 15 Jan. (DEF), 
AJH): 3 in alders by Erlestoke Lake, 22 Jan. (BG); 1-2 near E. Knoyle, 3-5 Nov. (BMS). 
Several with Siskins at Fonthill Lake, 22 Nov. (LFS); and a small pack on cress beds at 
Shalbourne, 13 Dec. (HEE). 

404. CROsSBILL. The invasion first noted at Lackham, 5 July, when c. 8 were heard in 
spruce and seen flying (RWW); then 1-2 birds near E. Knoyle, 7 July (BMS). One at 
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Roundway, 14 July, and on 15 July head gardener at Hillworth Park, Devizes reported 
c. 14 birds: c. 8 seen there and ground strewn with ‘crossbilled’ green cones of Scots Pine, 
also c. 4 birds in a pine at edge of town (BG). On 16 July, c. 10 in small plantation at Lark- 
hill and on 17 July, c. 120 feeding on green pine cones on Bulford ranges (RCF). c. 10 
circling over garden at Landford, 22 July (RJJH). On 2 Sept., 2 flew over Idmiston and on 
23 Sept. some were seen at Whaddon near Alderbury (GHF). A pair in garden at Easton 
Royal 11-12 Sept., ate a windfall apple (not only pips as Handbook) and male preened 
within a few feet of window (JGC and family). Some birds were in Bentley Wood, 30 Oct. 
(AJH). 

407. CHAFFINCH. From Jan.-Mar. a small flock at Winterslow fed on beech mast 
crushed by passing cars. Chaffinches feeding similarly on crushed chestnuts, recorded by 
Newton in Jbis, 1967, p. 57. (FPE). 

408. BRAMBLING. In January c. 240 seen at Netheravon (OK) ; ¢c. 50 at High Post (DEF, 
AJH); ¢. 20 at Elston (DAEC). Last in spring: 13 Mar. Bowood (BG); 28 Mar., Rockley 
(MC). First in autumn: 2 Oct., Wilton Water (MC); 30 Oct., Barbury (GLW). 30-40 
at Hanging Langford, 26 Nov., and c. 50 at Winterbourne (DEF, AJH), and c. 30 at 
Pewsham, 4-7 Dec. (JLAT); all with large flocks of finches. 

415. CIRL BUNTING. Noted in spring at Charlton (CGL), and Groveley (MKL). One 
in full song at Cholderton, 29 June (GHF). A single bird at Netheravon in July; between 
Danebury and Lopcombe Corner there used to be 24 pairs, reduced this year to 7 pairs 
(JNK). 2 seen feeding with Yellow Hammer in meadows at Winterbourne, 26 Nov. (DEF, 
AJH). 

421. REED BUNTING. Autumn roosts of c. 30 and c. 15 in reed beds at Coate (GLW), 
also 12 at Lacock G.P. and 25 at Corsham Lake (JCR). 

425. TREE SPARROW. At Overton c. 150, 13 Feb. (GLW); c. 40 at Sheldon, 20 Feb. 
(GWH); c. 100 at Pewsham, 4 Dec. (JLAT); all with flocks of finches. Small numbers 
recorded by 7 observers. 

Species recorded in 1966 but not mentioned in this report: Little Grebe, Mute Swan, 
Pheasant, Moorhen, Coot, Wood Pigeon, Rook, Jackdaw, Magpie, Jay, Great ‘Tit, Blue 
Tit, Coal Tit, Marsh Tit, Long-tailed Tit, Nuthatch, Tree-Creeper, Wren, Mistle Thrush, 
Song Thrush, Goldcrest, Greenfinch, Goldfinch, Linnet, Bullfinch, Yellow Hammer, 
Corn Bunting, House Sparrow. 


RINGING REPORT FOR 1966 


This is the second appearance of a report on the activities of bird ringers in the 
County and the following members contributed to this account: 


D. A. W. Alexander (DA) D. E. Fry and A. J. Horner (F & H) 
E. M. J. Buxton (EB) J. Rolls (JR) 
F. P. Errington (FE) J. L. A. Tyler (JT) 
R. Faulkner (RF) G. L. Webber (GW) 


During the year over 6,000 birds of 76 species were ringed in the county. Of these 
(JT) ringed nearly 1,900. (JR) over 1,000 and the partnership (F & H) 1,800 between 
them. The other ringers contributed more modest totals but all had some interesting 
recoveries or retraps. 

The ringing fraternity continued with what now seems to be a regular habit of theirs, 
that of trapping rare visitors to the county. The Firecrest trapped by (JT) at Pewsham 
appears to be only the sixth recorded in Wiltshire. At Swindon S.F. the combined efforts of 
(RF), (JR) and (GLW) succeeded in trapping the Solitary Sandpiper, this was the second 
of this North American Species to be ringed in Britain. 
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The following list of recoveries is selective and mainly only those movements in excess 
of 40 miles are included. 


X—Found Dead 


Selected Recoveries of Birds Ringed in Wiltshire 
V—Released Alive Pull—Nestling 


MUTE SWAN Pull Latton, Wilts. 29.7.62 (GW) 
Z5499 Lucton Kingsland, Hereford 2.3.66 58 miles N.W. 
SWALLOW Pull Calne, Wilts. 29.7.66 (JT) 
HE35675 xX Peronville, France 11.9.66 
SPOTTED FLY- 

CATCHER Ad — Pewsham, Wilts. 24.7.66 (JT) 
HC32157 Vv Madrid, Spain 11.9.66 
STARLING ist W2 = Chippenham, Wilts. 30.1.65 (JT) 
CB35842 xX ‘Tolpuddle, Dorset. 13.2.66 48 miles S$ 
STARLING Juv ~ Chippenham, Wilts. 16.10.63 (JT) 
CA70099 xX Sturminster, Dorset. 12.6.66 42 miles S 
GOLDFINCH ist year Marlborough, Wilts. 30.8.65 (DA) 
AR73481 Maransin (Gironde), France 19.3.66 
LINNET FG3  Rockbourne, Wilts. 27.12.63 (F & H) 
AK50910 xX Briones, Spain 15.1.66 
CHAFFINCH 1st W2 Rockbourne, Wilts. 27.12.63 (F & H) 
AK50878 Vv Otegem Kartiyk, Belgium 22.10.66 

The next recovery is listed due to the age of the bird involved: 
GREAT TIT Pull Cole Park, Wilts. 30.5.59 (EB) 
? x Malmesbury, Wilts. 13.4.66 6 years 11 months 


The Reed Warbler below shows a northerly post-fledging movement, this behaviour has been 
noted in juveniles of many migratory species. 


REED WARBLER 
AK26607 


year’s report: 


GARDEN WARBLER FG — Oakhill, Marlborough 


Pull 
x 


Coate Reservoir 17.6.66 (GLW) 
Kingham, Oxon. 7.8.66 
The following records are additions from 1965 being received too late for inclusion in that 
14.6.62 (DA) for 
Beni Mellal, Morocco 15.5.65 P. M. Driver 


AE40075 


Vv 


The above is one of few Warbler recoveries for North Africa, from the date it would appear that 
this bird was making a return movement to its breeding quarters. Presumably it was about to make 
the sea crossing into Spain. 


WILLOW 
WARBLER 
AR73729 


MUTE SWAN 
Z17261 
SWALLOW 
HC47262 
SWALLOW 
Brussels 7A741 
SAND MARTIN 
AX19795 
SAND MARTIN 
AS02790 
SAND MARTIN 
HC64369 
SAND MARTIN 

? 
REED WARBLER 
HS85698 
REED BUNTING 
HC94492 
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FG 


Oakhill, Marlborough 6.8.65 (DA) for 
Basauri Viscaya, Spain 23.10.65 P. M. Driver 
Retraps of Birds Ringed other than in Wiltshire 
Oxford 12.3.65 
Swindon 7.8.66 
Chew Valley, Reservoir Roost 22.7.65 
Lacock G.P. Roost 1.8.66 
Brasschoot, Belgium 28.5.65 
Woodford, Wilts. Breeding 18.6.66 
Stanpit, Christchurch, Hants Roost 11.8.65 
Sandridge, Melksham Colony 4.6.66 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. Colony 16.7.64 
Calne Colony 15.5.66 
Lechlade, Glos. Colony 29.6.66 
Lacock, G.P. Roost 1.8.66 
Chichester, Sussex Roost 14.8.64 
Salisbury Colony 16.7.66 
Chew Valley, Somerset 2.7.65 
Corsham Lake 15.6.66 
Sandford, Oxon. 1.10.66 
Corsham Lake 19.11.66 


Recoveries of Birds Ringed other than in Wiltshire 
GREAT CRESTED 


GREBE Adg Morden, Surrey 2.2.65 
AJ23023 xX Stanton Fitzwarren, Swindon 25.2.66 
KESTREL Pull Belmont, Bolton, Lancs. 20.6.65 
$$31798 xX Coate Reservoir 15.3.66 
STARLING Pull = Virrat, Finland 6.6.62 

? x West Harnham 2.2.66 
Additions from 1965: 
‘TUFTED DUCK Abberton, Essex 1.10.64 
AT83884 xX Wilton 18.12.65 
LESSER 

WHITETHROAT FG _ Beachy Head, Sussex 5.9.64 
AN84481 xX Swindon 12.7.65 


Migration Notes 


From ringing records, despite the very poor Autumn weather that restricted mist 
netting operations, some interesting data emerged. Reed Warblers reached peaks on two 
separate occasions between 18th/22nd August and again 7th/11th September. 

Sedge Warblers were very numerous from 18th August until the end of the month 
with a rather late rush from 19th/22nd September. 

Chiffchaffs were in fair numbers throughout the Autumn but in one area reached a 
fairly late peak in September from the 18th/2oth. 

During 1966 (JR) and (GW) ringed some 150 Reed Warblers as a prelude to the 
proposed Acrocephalus enquiry in 1967. Amongst this total were over 80 pulls and it will 
be interesting during 1967 to see where the survivors of these 80 return to breed. ‘They 
were all ringed at two sites but they may possibly be retrapped at any one of the other five 
sites worked by these two ringers. 

G. L. WEBBER 
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WILTSHIRE PLANT NOTES (27) 


compiled by 
DONALD GROSE 


All records are for 1966. A few of them refer to the Martin district of Hampshire, an 
area formerly in Wiltshire and a part of vice-county 8 for botanical recording purposes. 


Equisetum fluviatile L. Water Horsetail. 9. Britmore Bog. 

Asplenium adiantum-ngrum L. Black Spleenwort. 4. On log, Fyfield Down, W. 7. Earp (209). 

Polystichum setiferum (Forsk.) Woynar. Soft Shield Fern. 9. Frequent. 

Polypodium vulgare L. s.s. Common Polypody. 1. Wall, Bratton, Miss H. M. Hughes (G). 
2. Somerford Common Ecological Reserve (G), det. J. A. Crabbe. 9. Church wall, 
East Knoyle, B. M. Stratton (G). Park Copse, Knoyle, B. M. Stratton (G). 

P. interjectum Shivas. 3. Dammas Lane. g. St. Bartholomew’s Hill (G). Britmore Bog (G). 
10. Martin Wood (Hants), (G). All det. J. A. Crabbe. 

Ranunculus sardous Crantz. Hairy Crowfoot. 5. Waste ground, Pepperbox Hill, Mrs. 
B. Sheppard. Last recorded for Wiltshire by Rev. A. D. Hill in 1888. 

R. auricomus L. Goldilocks. 9. Britmore Bog, B. M. Stratton. 

Thalictrum flavum L. Common Meadow Rue. _ 10. Frequent. 

Papaver somniferum L. Opium Poppy. 9. Rubbish dump, Semley, B. M. Stratton. 

P. orientale L. 8. Roadside, Breach Hill. 

P. rhoeas L. Common Poppy. var. hoffmanianum O. Kuntze and var. strigosum. 8. Roadside, 
Breach Hill. 

P. hybridum L. Rough Round-headed Poppy. 8. Roadside, Breach Hill. 

Erucastrum gallicum (Willd.) O. E. Schulz. Roadside, Breach Hill, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 

Brassica napus L. Rape. 1. Casual, Bratton, Miss H. M. Hughes. 

B. nigra (L.) Koch. Black Mustard. 4. Railway, Marlborough, W. 7. Earp and 7. D. 
Woodford (209). 

Rapistrum ortentale (L.) Crantz. 2. Shaw, Mrs. B. Sheppard (G). 

Cardaria draba (L.) Desv. Hoary Cress. 4. Railway, Marlborough, W. 7. Earp and F. D. 
Woodford (209). 

Thlaspi arvense L. Penny Cress. 9. Gutch Common, L. F. Stearn. 

Lunaria annua L. Honesty. 3. Coate, G. L. Webber. 

Hesperis matronalis L. Dame’s Violet. 1. Dilton Vale, R. Bennett. 4. Near Stock Lane, 
Mrs. C. H. Croker-Fox. 

Arabidopsis thaliana (L.) Heynh. Thale Cress. 4. Railway, Marlborough, W. 7. Earp and 
J. D. Woodford (209). 

Polygala serpyllifolia Hose. Heath Milkwort. 2. Ride near foresters’ hut, Somerford 
Common. 

Hypericum pulchrum L. Upright St. John’s Wort. 3. Railway bank, Bury Hill. 

Chenopodium hybridum L. Maple-leaved Goosefoot. 7. Crane Street, Salisbury, Lady 
Radnor. 

Linum catharticum L. Purging Flax. Form with double flowers. 7. Near Milton Lil- 
bourne, Miss B. Gillam. 

Geranium versicolor L. Streaked Crane’s-bill. 4. Casual, Chilton Foliat, W. 7. Earp, 
M. E. Manisty and P. L. Williams (209). 

Impatiens glandulifera Royle. Himalayan Balsam. 2. Broughton Gifford, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 
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Genista hispanica L. Spanish Gorse. 10. Martin Drove End (Hants), perhaps planted, 
N. E. King (G). 

Sarothamnus scoparius (L.) Wimm. Broom. 2. Somerford Common. 

Ononis salzmanniana Boiss & Reut. 1. Bird-seed alien, Bratton, Miss H. M. Hughes (G), 
det. D. McClintock. 

Medicago sativa L. Lucerne. 3. Roadside, Wroughton Hill, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 

Melilotus alba Medic. White Melilot. 8. Near Tottenham Wood, Miss H. M. Hughes. 

Vicia sepium L. Bush Vetch. var. ochroleuca Bast. 2. Railway near Holt, Admiral Sir Fohn 
Coote. 

Lathyrus nssolia L. Grass Vetchling. 5. Railway, Newton Tony, L. F. Stearn (261). 

Geum rivale x urbanum. 4. Gopher Wood, W. 7. Earp (209). 

Alchemilla vestita (Buser) Raunk. Lady’s Mantle. 9. Frequent. 

Prunus avium. Cherry. 3.Wanborough Plain. 9g. Teffont Common, L. F. Stearn (261). 

Lythrum graefferr Ten. 1. Bird-seed alien, Dilton Vale, R. Bennett (G). 

Daphne laureola L. Spurge Laurel. 4. Frequent. 10. Hedge near Bodenham, Rev. B. L. 
Carpenter (261). 

Epilobium adenocaulon Hausskn. 9. Britmore Bog. 

E. adnatum Griseb. 3. Eastcott Hill, Swindon. 

Oenothera erythrosepala Borbas. Evening Primrose. 3. Casual, Swindon, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 

Bupleurum lancifolium Hornem. 3. Bird-seed alien, Savernake Street, Swindon. 

Heracleum sphondylium L. WHogweed. var. angustifollum Huds. 1. Westbury, Mrs. E. 
Curtis. 2. Shaw, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

Mercurialis annua L. Annual Mercury. 8. Roadside, Breach Hill. 

Euphorbia lathyrus L. Caper Spurge. 2. Roadside, Shaw Hill, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

E. cyparissias L. Cypress Spurge. 5. Porton Ranges, R. A. Titt (261). 

Polygonum cuspidatum Sieb. & Zucc. 6. Gravel-pit near Folly Farm, Mrs. I, M. Grose! 

Fagopyrum esculentum Moench. Buckwheat. 1. Casual, Bratton, Miss H. M. Hughes. 

Betula pubescens Ehrh. Downy Birch. 9. Frequent. 

Carpinus betulus L. Hornbeam. 4. Gopher Wood, W. 7. Earp (209). 

Vaccinium myrtillus L. Whortleberry. 10. Martin Wood (Hants). 

Lysimachia vulgaris L. Common Loosestrife. 9. Britmore Bog. 

Anagallis tenella L. Bog Pimpernel. 9. Gutch Common, R. E. Sandell. 

A, foemina Mill. Blue Pimpernel. 2. Shaw, Mrs. B. Sheppard (G). 

Vinca minor L. Lesser Periwinkle. 9. Teffont Evias, L. F. Stearn (261). Gutch Common, 
L. F. Stearn. 

Menyanthes trifoliata L. Bogbean. 4. Pond near Chisbury, £. G. H. Kempson and 7. H. 
Halliday (209). Kennet below Marlborough, W. 7. Earp (209). 

Myosotis secunda A. Murr. Creeping Forget-me-not. 9g. Britmore Bog. 

M. ramosissima Rochel. Early Scorpion-grass. 9g. Frequent. 

Calystegia pulchra Brummitt & Heywood. 3. Little Hinton, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 9. Tisbury 
Station, B. M. Stratton. 

Hyoscyamus niger L. Henbane. 2. Frequent. 8. Roadside, Breach Hill, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 

Kickxia spuria (L.) Dumort. Round-leaved Fluellen. 8. Near Imber, Miss H. M. Hughes. 

K. elatine (L.) Dumort. Fluellen. 8. Near Imber, Miss H. M. Hughes (G). 

Scrophularia vernalis L. Spring Figwort. 10. Garden weed, Stratford Tony, Mrs. P. R. 
Farquharson. 

Mimulus luteus L. Blotched Monkey-flower. 4. Casual, Chilton Foliat, W. 7. Earp, 
M. E. Manisty and P. L. Williams (209). 

Digitalis purpurea L. Foxglove. 10. Frequent. 

Veronica agrestis L. Green Field Speedwell. 2. Shaw Hill, Mrs. B. Sheppard (G). 

V. filiformis Sm. 3. Little Hinton. 4. Granham Hill, W. 7. Earp. Treacle Bolly, 
W. Ff. Earp (200). 

Lathraea squamaria L. Toothwort. 10. Frequent. 

Mentha alopecuroides Hull. 8. Roadside, Breach Hill. 
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Salvia pratensis L. Meadow Sage. 5. Porton Ranges, R. A. Titt (261). 

Melissa officinalis L. Balm. 2. Wall, Avoncliff, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

Scutellaria galericulata L. Greater Skull-cap. 9. Britmore Bog, B. M. Stratton. 

Teucrium scorodona L. Wood Sage. 10. Frequent. 

Galium saxatile L. Heath Bedstraw. _ 10. ‘Tidpit Common Down (Hants). 

Sambucus ebulus L. Danewort. 1. Waste ground, Westbury, Mrs. EF. Curtis. 

Valerianella dentata (L.) Poll. Narrow-fruited Corn Salad. 9. Near Hindon, L. F. Stearn 
(261): 

Dipsacus pilosus L. Small Teasel. 2. Bank of Avon, Avoncliff, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

Senecio viscosus L. Stinking Groundsel. 2. Holt Junction, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 3. Wroughton 
Hill. 

S. integrifolius (L.) Clairv. Field Fleawort. 9. Hoop Side, L. F. Stearn. 

Doronicum pardalianches L. Leopard’s Bane. 5. Porton Ranges, R. A. Titt (261). 

Anaphalis margaritacea (L.) Benth. Pearly Everlasting. 5. Bentley Wood, Miss M. 
Melntyre (G). 

Cichorium intybus L. Chicory. 3. Coate, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 

Picris echoides L. Prickly Ox-tongue. 9g. East Knoyle, B. M. Stratton. 

Cicerbita macrophylla (Willd.) Wallr. Blue Sowthistle. 1. Dilton Marsh, Mrs. E. Curtzs. 

Meeracium strumosum (W. R. Linton) A. Ley. 2. Somerford Common. g. Britmore Bog. 
Both det. E. A. Andrews who suggests that our earlier records (254) of H. lachenalit 
should be merged in this species. 

H. brunneocroceum Pugsl. Orange Hawkweed. 1. Westbury, Mrs. E. Curtis. 

Taraxacum officinale Weber. Dandelion. Forms with cauline leaves. 1. Dilton Vale, 
R. Bennett (G). Mr. Bennett suggests that the abnormalities were induced by spraying in 
1964. 

Potamogeton densus L. Opposite-leaved Pondweed. 3. Frequent. 

Asparagus officinalis L. Asparagus. 8. Road verge on down above Woodford, W. E. King. 

Ruscus aculeatus L. Butcher’s Broom. 10. Frequent. 

Luzula pilosa (L.) Willd. Hairy Wood-rush. 10. Martin Wood (Hants). 

Narcissus pseudonarcissus L. Daffodil. 9. ‘Teffont Evias, L. F. Stearn (261). 

Cephalanthera damasonium (Mill.) Druce. White Helleborine. 2. Clyffe Pypard, W. 7. 
Earp (209). 

Spiranthes spiralis (L.) Chevall. Lady’s Tresses. 4. Frequent. 10. Untended lawn, 
Stratford Tony Manor, Lady Young. 

Listera ovata (L.) R. Br. ‘Twayblade. 7. Frequent. 

Neottia nidus-avis (L.) Rich. Bird’s-nest Orchid. 4. Frequent. 

Anacamptis pyramidalis (L.) Rich. Pyramidal Orchid. 1. Frequent. 

Dracunculus vulgaris Schott. Dragon. 1. Garden weed, Trowbridge, C. Mead. 

Typha latifolia L. Great Reed-mace. 7. Derelict site, Winchester Street, Salisbury, 
EK. Grinstead (261). 

Scirpus setaceous L. Bristle Club-rush. 2. Broughton Gifford Common, Mrs. B. Sheppard (G). 

Carex disticha Huds. 2. Marshy field, Holt, Capt. R. G. B. Roe (264). 

Agropyron repens (L.) Beauv. Couch Grass. var. aristatum Baumg. 4. Cabbage field, 
Stanton St. Bernard. 

Avena fatua L. Wild Oat. 4. Cabbage field, Stanton St. Bernard (G). 

Agrostis stolonifera L. var. palustris (Huds.) Farw. Marsh Bent Grass. 1. Dewpond near 
Rooktree Farm, Cheverell. 

Phleum nodosum L. 1. Frequent. 10. Frequent. 


209 Marlborough College N.H.S. note-books. A The Devizes Herbarium. 
254 The Flora of Wiltshire, 1957. G_ The writer’s herbarium. 
261 Salisbury and District N.H.S. Bulletins. ! Seen by the writer in the locality named. 


264 Bath N.H.S. Magazine. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL REPORT FOR 1966 


by B. W. WEDDELL 


From the entomological standpoint the 1966 season has not very much to commend it. 
In many ways it was rather similar to 1965, with the early part of the year being maybe a 
fortnight ahead of average and full of promise. However, April brought a return to Winter 
and it was pathetic to see pear blossom wreathed with snow. 

In May and June there was a welcome immigration of Painted Lady and Red Admiral 
butterflies which were successful in raising numerous progeny. In fact, these two insects 
were more prevalent in late Summer and Autumn than they have been for a good few 
years. For some obscure reason, another attractive immigrant, the Clouded Yellow, failed 
to arrive or appeared only in singletons. 

Generally speaking, the status of our insects seems to be still on the decline, which is 
not really surprising, when ancient woods are being clear felled, hedgerows grubbed out 
to be replaced by wire fences, not to mention many other deterrents. 

Incidentally, talking of insects, it has often occurred to me that it would be very 
interesting if observations of other orders were recorded. Lepidopterists, like myself, are 
rather guilty of having one-track minds. Admittedly, one big order like Lepidoptera gives 
enough scope for a lifetime’s study, but there are bigger orders, such as Coleoptera (Beetles). 
Yet most of us would be hard put to it, to identify a dozen species. For a start, it would be 
interesting to discover the status of the Glow-worm. 

We were fortunate in having a survey of our Dragonflies carried out by Lieut.-Col. 
C. F. Cowan—see the 1964 Report. 

It would be wonderful if someone would do the same for our Grasshoppers. Wiltshire 
has vast areas that would appear to be ideal habitat for this order and, no doubt, a high 
proportion of the British species could be found. 

Naturally, all orders are being affected by present-day conditions just as seriously as 
are the butterflies and moths, which alone receive any attention. We ought to be attempt- 
ing to take a wider look, and present a more complete picture for future generations. 


Contributors 
CFC Lt.-Col. C. F. Gowan, visiting North Wilts. 
DB Mr. David Brotheridge, Wroughton. 
EJMB Mr. E. J. M. Buxton, Malmesbury. 
MC Marlborough College NHS. 
JNK Lt.-Col. J. N. Kirkaldy, West Lavington. 
PM Mr. Pat Meredith, Devizes. 
BC Miss Barbara Cowan, Seend. 
CF Lt.-Col. Charles Floyd, 0.B.£., Holt. 
BW Mr. B. W. Weddell, ‘Trowbridge. 
CGL Maj.-Gen. C. G. Lipscomb, c.B., D.s.o., Crockerton. 
RAJ Capt. R. A. Jackson, c.B.E., R.N.(Retd.), F.R.E.s., Codford. 
CMRP Mr. C. M. R. Pitman, Salisbury. 


SNHS Salisbury N.H.S. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL REPORT 


Average 
date 
Large White 24.°4 
Marbled White 25°6 
Meadow Brown 15°6 
Cinnabar 18°5 
Garden Carpet 29°4 
Brimstone Moth 13°4 
Orange Tip Anthocharis cardamines 
Clouded Yellow Colas croceus 


Purple Emperor 


Painted Lady 
Comma 
Dark Green Fritillary 


Small Pearl-bordered 
Fritillary 
Marsh Fritillary 


Chalkhill Blue 
Adonis Blue 


Holly Blue 
Essex Skipper 


Silver-spotted Skipper 


Death’s-head Hawk 
Humming-bird Hawk 
Poplar Kitten 

Great Prominent 
Scarce Prominent 


Black Arches 
Pale Eggar 
Scarlet Tiger 


White-barred Clearwing 


Sallow Clearwing 
Garden Dart 

Light Feathered Rustic 
Dotted Rustic 

Stout Dart 

Purple Clay 

Bordered Orange 
Dark Bordered Straw 
Pale Shining Arches 
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Apatura tris 


Vanessa cardu 
Polygonia c.-album 
Argynnis aglaia 


Clossiana selene 
Euphydryas aurinea 
Lysandra coridon 


Lysandra bellargus 


Celastrina argiolus 
Thymelicus lineola 


Hesperia comma 


Acherontia atropos 
Macroglossum stellatarum 
Harpyia bifida 

Notodonta trepida 
Odontosia carmelita 


Lymantria monacha 
Trichiura crataegi 
Panaxia dominula 


Aegeria spheciformis 
Aegeria flaviventris 
Euxoa nigricans 
Agrotis denticulatus 
Rhyacia simulans 
Spaelotis ravida 
Diarsia brunnea 
Pyrrhia umbra 
Heliothis peltigera 
Polia nitens 


1905 
emergence Difference 

14°4 +10 

26-6 —1 

20°6 —5 

ie) +4 

28-4 +1 
I°5 —18 


EJMB 30.4. CMRP 30.4. JNK 7.5. 
Plentiful. 

JNK 18.8, 23.8. SNHS 29.7. BC 9.7. 

All singletons. 

JNK 8.7. Doing well round Black- 

more Copse. 

JNK 28.7. BC 23.5, EJMB 28.5. 

JNK 8.7. EJMB 17.8. Once only. 

JNK 3.7 at Bulford. GGL near 
Codford. Locally abundant. 

SNHS 5.6. Appears increasing. 


JNK. Turning up oddly in new 
localities. 

CMRP and JNK. Plentiful. Appar- 
ently increasing. 

CMRP, CGL and PM, JNK. All 
report this insect disastrously 


scarce. 

CMRP 20.4. 

BW 17.8. Seems to occur all over 
the Downs. 

CMRP 14.8. First for years at 
Pepperbox Hill. 


CMRP 24.4, pupa 29.9. 

SNHS 7.6, only one seen. 

DB 10.6. 

MC 18.5. 

PM 23.4. At Redlynch. A very local 
species. 

SNHS 28.8. 

DB Common early Sept. 

SNHS Larva 9.6 (late). On wing 
11.6 (early). 

CMRP. Larva 3.4. 

CMRP. Larva 3.4. 

B.W. 10.8. 

PM 20.5. 

DB 20.8. 

DB 21.8 and 30.8. A scarce species. 

MC 27.6. 

DB 23.6. 

BW 20.8. Scarce migrant. 

MC 27.6. 


Northern Drab 

Large Wainscot 

Small Wainscot 

Small Mottled Willow 
Small Clouded Brindle 
White Spotted Pinion 
Olive Kidney 


Alder Dagger 
Chamomile Shark 
Tawny Pinion 
Brown-spot Chestnut 
Dark Spectacle 
Narrow-barred Carpet 
Sharp-angled Carpet 
Toadflax Pug 
Bordered Pug 

Lunar Thorn 


Latticed Heath 


Orthosia advena 
Rhizedra lutosa 
Arenostola pygmina 
Laphygoma exigua 
Apamea unanimis 
Cosmia diffinis 


Kenobia subtusa 


Apatele alni 

Cucullia chamomillae 
Lithophane semibrunnea 
Anchoscelis litura 

Unca triplasia 
Nycterosea obstipata 
Euphyia unangulata 
Eupithecia linariata 
Eupithecia succenturiata 
Selenia lunaria 


Chiasmia clathrata var. 
nocturnata 


PM 23.4. 

PM 13.10, DB 20.10. 

MCG 22.9. 

DB 25.5, 30.9. Rare migrant. 
DB 23.6. 

DB 21.8, 30.8. Scarce in Wilts. 


DB 29.7. A very scarce species in 


Wilts. 
DB 10.6, 11.6. 
MC 31.5. 
PM 6.3. 
MC 22.9. 
CMRP 12.9. 
DB 5.7, 24.7, 15.8. 
BW 16.7. 
DB 21.8. 
DB 15.7. Unusually plentiful. 


DB 5.6. PM 25.6. Seldom recorded 


in South. 
DB 30.7. 
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OFFICERS’ REPORTS FOR 1966 


REPORT OF THE HON. SECRETARY 


Since the Annual General Meeting in 1966 the total Section membership has dropped 
by 11 to 305 (316): six fewer claims from the Parent Society to 167 (173), and five fewer 
Section only members to 138 (143). 

Mr. R. A. U. Jennings has retired after 20 years of unfailing service as Weather 
Recorder and has been succeeded by Dr. T. E. Rogers, also of Marlborough College. 

Mrs. E. C. Barnes and Mr. J. D. Grose have each completed 21 years of service as 
Recorders for birds and plants respectively and are the sole remaining members of the 
Committee that revived the Natural History Section in 1946. The sincere thanks of the 
Society are due to them. 

The Section was asked to join the Society in preparing a memorandum for the County 
Council to assist in making plans for land use in connection with Leisure in the Country- 
side. Members of the Society and Section are now actively assisting Mr. Noel King, 
Warden of Fyfield Down, in a survey of certain specified areas for the Nature Conservancy. 
Mr. King told a recent meeting of these members that so far Wiltshire is the only county 
whose Natural History Societies are assisting the Conservancy in this practical way. 

It may have been noticed that the Section has held its 21st Annual General Meeting. 
The occasion was marked only by the Chairman’s thanks to the Recorders for their ‘sheer 
hard work’—-a comment that was duly acknowledged by the members at the meeting. 


REPORT OF THE HON. MEETINGS SECRETARY 


After a start in 1965 the two programmes were circulated as Summer and Winter 
Programmes instead of the usual January to June and July to December. It was found that 
this fitted in better with other societies’ programmes and made it easier for joint meetings 
to be arranged. During 1965 the botany expeditions had proved the most popular so this 
year more meetings with botanical interest were arranged. 

A record number of 23 members attended the Fungus Foray i in Savernake Forest, 
ably led by M. Hardstaff. For the first time the rare Amanita virosa (the Destroying Angel) 
was found and a new site for Amanita muscaria (the Fly Agaric). Mosses and Liverworts 
were studied at Bird’s Marsh, near Chippenham under the leadership of Miss W. M. 
Stevenson. ‘Two very interesting meetings for flowers were held in the county, firstly Font- 
hill ‘Terraces were visited jointly with the Southampton Natural History Society. The 
main interest was Pyrola minor (Common Wintergreen), but many other interesting plants 
were seen, including several species of orchids. Secondly, a visit was made to Gutch 
Common (a small area of acid bog) for the first time. The uncommon Waklenbergia hederacea 
(Ivy-leaved Bellflower) was seen. The other two botanical expeditions. were out of the 
county, to Old Winchester Hill, led by the Warden of the Reserve, to see Aceras Anthropo- 
phorum (the Man Orchid), and to Holmsley Bog, a joint meeting with the Southampton 
Natural History Society. 

Only two entirely ornithological meetings were held. First, the Dawn Chorus at Park 
Copse, West Stowell, and, second, an expedition to Long Dean. It was hoped that this 
meeting for bird recognition by song and sight would be popular with the younger members 
from schools but it was not well attended. A meeting for ‘Wild Life at Dusk’ at West 
Woods and attended by eight very hardy members was held in heavy rain, so unfortunately 
nothing of interest was seen. 
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A change from the usual field meetings was the expedition to see the Severn Bore. A 
party of 16 saw the bore in the estuary at Framilode and setting off quickly in cars drew 
level with it at Epney and managed to get to Elmore Weir Green, a narrow part of the 
river, before it and thus saw it three times. The party then returned to Epney for lunch, 
to find the water from the bore all over the road. 

Fifty-eight species of moths were seen at Crockerton House in July. A mercury vapour 
lamp was set up. 

Two geological meetings were held jointly with the Bath Natural History Society. 
The first was a study of the geology of the River Avon and Canal, starting at Lacock and 
ending at Midford. The second was a visit to Arnold Quarry, where, amongst other interest- 
ing things, some rather famous ripple marks were seen. 

The winter walk was very enjoyable but rather muddy. The object was to explore 
little used footpaths and trackways. 

We are grateful to the Bath Natural History Society for their invitation to Section 
members to attend their indoor meetings. ‘The November ‘Members’ Evening’ was quite a 
change. Members were invited to address the meeting for 10 minutes on a natural history 
subject. In December an illustrated lecture entitled ‘Sand Dunes and the Sea Shore’ was 
given. ‘Orchids’ was the subject of a fascinating lecture at Marlborough College. A 
Conversazione was held at Dauntsey’s School. The Common Bird Census was mapped and 
members were told about the survey of one mile stretch of disused railway line at Hazeland 
Bridge, near Calne. After tea, films and slides were shown by members. 

In conclusion I would like to thank all those who have helped me by acting as leaders 
and anyone who has given us permission to enter private land. 
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SAXON CARVING IN THE CHURCH OF ST. PETER, CODFORD 
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PLATE II 


The chancel from the south-east. 
Photograph, National Monuments Record Crown copyright 
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CHURCH OF ST. LAURENCE, BRADFORD-ON-AVON 


PLATE V 


a. The Torhalle Teorsch This ornate work is probably 8th eoninmsy: It Tools like a navel a ee 
fashions and is not truly Carolingian in style. 
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b. St. Jean Poitiers. The arcading i is in the second period of work here. The dating is uncertain, but nia 
6th-8th century. 
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CHURCH OF ST. LAURENCE, BRADFORD-ON-AVON 


PLATE VI 


b. Trench III. Foundations of castle wall. 


Photographs by L. F. Keen 


OLD WARDOUR CASTLE 


PLATE VII 


a. Trench VI. Inner face of 16th-century rebuild. 


b. Trench V. Batter, and 16th-century doorway. 
Photographs by L. F. Keen 
OLD WARDOUR CASTLE 


PLATE VIII 
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a. The arch in Duck Street, Ebbesbourne Wake, where James Young hid during the riots of 1830. 
The thatched building on top was demolished in 1948. 
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b. Chest covered with polished wrought-iron fittings made by Edward Tom Young in 1907. The 
front opens downward on the ornamental hinges. 
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PLATE IX 


Reverse Obverse 
a. Dobunnic silver coin from Colerne. Scale: approx. 2:1. 
Photograph by E. A. Shore 


b. Pattens from Holt. 
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STRIBUTION OF BADGERS IN WILTSHIRE 


THE DI 


THE NATIONAL TRUST 


in Wiltshire 


The National Trust is a land-owning charity 


independent of the Government. It now protects 
one acre in every hundred in England, Wales 
and Northern Ireland. 


In Wiltshire it preserves such properties as the 
circles of sarsen stones at Avebury, the Iron Age 
hill-forts on Cley Hill and at Figsbury Rings, the 
Grey Wethers at Lockeridge Dene, Stonehenge 
Down, Lacock Abbey and village, Mompesson 
House in Salisbury Cathedral Close and the 
Palladian house and landscape gardens at 
Stourhead. 


These places are maintained for your enjoy- 
ment by members of the National Trust who 
receive a card giving them the privilege of free 
entry into those properties where a fee is 
charged. You can join the National Trust and 
help to preserve this heritage. The minimum 
subscription is £2 per annum and there is a 
family membership, details from: 


THE NATIONAL TRUST 
23 CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Newly published : ‘Prehistoric Properties of the Nat- 
ional Trust’ by Phyllis Ireland. 5s. 6d. including 
postage from the National Trust. 


A History of Man in the 
Lake District 


WILLIAM ROLLINSON 


Ranges from the Neolithic period to modern 
times. Writing in lively yet informed style for 
the non-specialist, Mr Rollinson, a lecturer in 
geography at Liverpool University, considers 
the settlement patterns of Lakeland agriculture, 
industry, and communications. Firmly rooted 
in archaeology and history, his work super- 
sedes the late W. G. Collingwood’s veteran 
Lake District History. With drawings, plates, 
and maps. 42s 


The Stone-Tipped Arrow 
BRIDGET ALLCHIN 


After intense comparative study of the stone 
tools of prehistory and today, a distinguished 
anthropologist shows how almost impercep- 
tible differences in stone tools and weapons 
illuminate the development of primitive man’s 
methods of food-gathering, fishing, and 
hunting. With 16 pp. plates; 43 drawings; 
24 maps. 10 in x 74 in PHOENIX 84s 


The World of Ancient Man 
1. W. CORNWALL 


How climate, locality, land-forms, rocks and 
minerals, soils, plants, and animal populations 
have affected man from the dawn of the race to 
the present. ‘ . . . a very satisfying picture’ 
of earlier man’s world’ (Discovery). Richly 
illustrated by M. Maitland Howard. With 44 
line drawings, 20 maps and diagrams. 
PHOENIX 35s 


FROM BOOKSELLERS 


Published by J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd from 
Aldine House, Bedford Street, London WC2 


Established over 100 Years 


F. RENDELL & SONS 


— LIMITED — 


DEVIZES 
WILTS 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTORS 


HEATING AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AGENT CONTRACTORS FOR THE PETER COX METHOD OF DAMP COURSING 


Telephone: Devizes 2151 (4 lines) 


Wiltshire Historic Buildings Trust Limited 


This newly-formed Trust is an autonomous charity and is incorporated 
as a Company limited by guarantee. The Governing Body acts in a completely 
honorary capacity, and is formed of private individuals, representatives 
from Societies, local authorities in Wiltshire and the Wiltshire County 
Council. 


The object of the Trust is to preserve for the benefit of the nation 
properties of historic and architectural interest in Wiltshire. The Trust 
seeks to carry out works of restoration and modernization which would 
normally be beyond the capabilities of private owners. 


The Trust hopes that owners of buildings of character will consider 
donating or selling at a low price in order that the buildings can be cared for 
and a high standard of treatment maintained. The Trust would retain a 
controlling interest on all sales and lettings. 


The Trust welcomes applications from individuals for associate member- 
ship at a subscription of £1 a year or life membership at £25. 


Further information can be obtained from the Secretary, A. L. B. King, 
Esq., Messrs. Sylvester & Mackett, Castle House, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


G. PEARCE & SONS 


LIMITED 


POTTERNE 
Telephone DEVIZES 2454/5 


Civil Engineering and 
Plant Hire Contractors 


SPECIALIZING IN 
Road Construction and Maintenance 


Site Preparation 


The Magazine 


The Magazine is at present issued once a year. It is issued free to members of the 
Society. Contributions, editorial correspondence and books for review should be sent to 
the Editor at The Museum, 41 Long Street, Devizes. Back numbers of Magazines can be 
obtained from the Honorary Librarian, with the other publications listed below. 

Notes for the guidance of contributors will be found on pp. 207-8 of Volume 60 (1965). 


Publications to be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, Devizes 
A Gu1pE CATALOGUE OF THE NEOLITHIC AND BronzE AGE CoL.ections AT DeEvizEs 
Museum, by F. K. Annable and D. D. A. Simpson. 1964. Post free, 26s. 6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS OF WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE AND 
AvesBuryY, by W. J. Harrison. No. LXX XIX (1901) of W.A.M. 5s. 6d. 


WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES Post Mortem: Henry III, Epwarp I anp Epwarp II. 13s. 
Ditto. Epwarop III. 13s. 


THE CuHurcH BELLs oF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS AND History, by H. B. Walters. 
Parts II and III only. 14s. 


RECORDS OF THE CouNTyY OF WiLTs, EXTRACTS FROM THE QUARTER SESSIONS GREAT 
ROLLs OF THE 17TH CENTURY, by B. H. Cunnington. ras. 6d. 


Devizes BoroucH ANNALS, EXTRACTS FROM THE CORPORATION ReEcorps, by B. H. 
Cunnington. Vol. II, 1792 to 1835. 15s. (Vol. I is out of print.) 


Tue WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL History Society, 1853-1953. A Cen- 
tenary History. 3s. 6d. 


BRADON Forest, by T. R. Thomson. 1953. tos. 6d. 
THE FLorA OF WILTsHIRE, by Donald Grose. Pp. iv, 824. 1957. 42s. 
WILTsHIRE Birps, by L. G. Peirson. 4s. 


THE MACROLEPIDOPTERA OF WILTSHIRE, by Baron de Worms. Pp. xv, 177. 1962. 25s. 
(Members 20s.) 


PARLIAMENTARY History OF CRICKLADE, by W. B. Crouch. 1961. 12s. 
A History oF SAVERNAKE Forest, by The Marquess of Ailesbury. 1962. 12s. 6d. 
eg 


The Society’s Museum and Library, Long Street, Devizes 


The Curator is Mr. F. K. Annable; the Honorary Librarian, Mr. R. E. Sandell. 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual subscription towards the 
upkeep of the Museum and Library collections. The Museum contains many objects of 
great local interest; and the Library a rich collection of books, articles and notes about 
in history of Wiltshire. Subscriptions should be sent to The Treasurer, The Museum, 

evizes. 

Old printed material and photographs of Wiltshire buildings or other objects of 
interest will be welcomed by the Librarian at the Museum. The repository for records, 
e.g. old deeds, maps, plans, etc., is the Wiltshire Record Office, County Hall, Trowbridge. 


_. Wiltshire Record Society. The ‘Branch’ has always had its own constitution and separate 
eae in the kingdom, felt that the situation should be publicly recognized by the adoption of an 
: ~ from the Hon. Secretary, Miss T. E. Vernon, Dyer’s Leaze, Lacock, Wiltshire (Tel. Lacock — 


Natural History Section 


The object of this Section is to promote the study of all branche: of Natural Hee in 
the County by encouraging field observations, maintaining records, arranging field and 
other meetings and by putting observers in touch with each other. ‘Members and others 
who wish for particulars of the Section and its activities proud write to the Eee i 
Treasurer of the Section: 


Mr. Arnold Smith, 49 Clarendon Aveoue T rawbedee oe 2 
Membership of the Section does not es any further eRe, from those who a 
are already members of the Society, i > eu 
Observations should be sent to the recorders: : 
Birps: Mr. G. L. Webber, 66 Southbrook Extension, Soiaden Beat ener es 
_ Frowers: Mr. J. D. Grose, Downs Edge, Liddington, near Swindon. ee eee 
_ Lepmoprera: Mr. B, W. Weddell, 11 The Halve, Trowbridge. pe : ee 
MamMats, REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS: Miss B. Gillam, 19. Roundway Gardens, Doge 


Back numbers of reports can be obtained from the Hon. Editor of the 2 Mrs. : : 
ee mee pieneerdowa, House, See panes Prices on eo ace 


The Wiltshire Record Society a 


At ihe Naa General Meeting, roth June, 1967, the Records Brauch of the Wide 
Archaeological and Natural History Society (founded 1937) adopted the new title of the 


finances, but, having over the years become one of the leading record-publishing societies 
euphonious name which fully demonstrated the fact. Full particulars may be obtained ~ 
231), Twenty-one volumes have been published to date dealing with. a variety of aspects of 
- Wiltshire history—legal, ecclesiastical and economic—from the 13th to the 19th century; 


some have had to be reprinted owing to coe All are now obtainable. Annual he: 
tion £2. 
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